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Figure 0.1. Map of Algeria 


Introduction 


Algiers, May 1881. On the Place du Gouvernement, the heart of the city that 
connects the harbour to the heights of the Casbah, kiosks sell the local 
newspapers: La Vigie algérienne, LAkhbar, or Le Petit colon algérien. Some 
of the best illustrations have been cut out of the papers and left to dry in the 
sun, on what look like clothes lines, for passers-by to gawk at. A shoal of 
raggamuffin street children, the yaouleds (from ya awlad!, ‘hey kids!’), shout 
out the day’s headlines in between shoe-polishing jobs. Down in the 
harbour just below, boats offload passengers from Marseille, along with a 
few packs of newspapers from the metropole. In the cafés under the arcades, 
European men drink cheap anisette and comment on the story of the day: 
the French army’s success in neighbouring Tunisia, where the conquest that 
will lead to the establishment of the French protectorate has just begun.’ 

As the invasion of Tunisia unfolds, the city of Algiers is bustling with 
people flocking in from the countryside, ‘eager for news concerning these 
events.” Their movements are watched and their packages systematically 
searched: the head of the Algiers police, Etienne Delignac, has been tasked 
with a ‘special surveillance [...] as to what Algerian Muslims might say or 
do on the occasion of events happening at the Tunisian border.’ The police 
scour packages looking for prints and private letters in Arabic—two trunks 
full of scripture, brought back by a Moroccan traveller returning from 
Mecca, are seized by anxious policemen who cannot read their contents.* In 
the cafés maures, where Muslim men meet to drink coffee and chatter, in the 


* On illustrations and visual culture in Algiers, see Omar Carlier, ‘Lémergence de la culture 
moderne de l'image dans l'Algérie musulmane contemporaine (Alger, 1880-1980); in Carlier 
(ed.), Images du Maghreb, Images au Maghreb (XIX-XXe siècles) (Paris, 2010), 11-40. On the 
yaouled and their marginal position in Algerian colonial society, see Christelle Taraud, ‘Les 
yaouleds: entre marginalisation sociale et sédition politique, Revue d'histoire de l'enfance 
“irrégulière”, 10 (2008), 59-74. For a romanticized description of Algiers cafés in the late nine- 
teenth century, see Louis Bertrand’s retrospective panorama of arriving in Algiers in 1891: Alger 
(Paris, 1938). 

? ‘Rapport spécial du commissariat central de police d'Alger, 2 May 1881, ANOM/GGA/1H84. 

* Ibid., 26 April 1881. * Ibid., 23 May 1881. 
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bath-houses, in the fondouks where merchants barter and sleep, all the 
‘places where Muslims gather’, the police watch over potential subversive 
activity.” In the house of a certain Mustapha ould el Malitim, Muslim notables 
and holy men assemble to read the newspapers and comment on the latest 
news away from prying ears. Crowds form in the streets around a blind man 
nicknamed Adoul, who sings the praise of former heroes of Islam, and 
announces the imminent defeat of the Christians at the hands of the Turkish 
boats that are already rushing, he promises, towards Tunis. The meddah, or 
public bard, singing in an elegant variant of the Algerian dialect of Arabic, is 
promptly arrested.° He is not the only singer detained by the police: a family 
of Italian ambulant musicians, resentful that their home nation is losing out 
on its own claim to colonize Tunisia, is deported back to the region of Naples, 
though what seditious music they had played is not recorded.’ News is read, 
news is spoken, news is sung, and though Tunis is some 500 kilometres 
away, Algiers is buzzing. 

Delignac’s police reports allow us a peek into a rich world of news, both 
print and manuscript, written and oral, serious and rowdy, public and private, 
in formal Arabic, Algerian dialect, Italian, and French. News is exchanged 
through newspapers, conversations in cafés or other meeting-places, and 
professional singers. The final ingredient is Delignac himself, part of that 
great apparatus of news circulation that is the surveillance state, with its 
endless chain of reports on the most minute details. 

This book describes the circulation of news in Algeria under French rule 
from 1881 to 1940. This was the period of maximum French power in North 
Africa—a period of intense technological revolution, global high imperialism, 
and the Third Republic, a regime that granted settlers in Algeria considerable 
civil liberties while denying them to the majority of Algerians. In a society 
divided between its native majority and a substantial settler minority, I focus 
my attention on the thing that by its very nature is meant to circulate— 
news. By looking at how accounts of recent events generated conflict as they 
moved between different social groups, I suggest that circulation and polar- 
ization were two aspects of the same phenomenon. Under colonialism, 
Algerians became more connected and more divided at the same time. 


5 Ibid., 27 April 1881. 

é Traditionally paid by men of power to extol their virtues (the verb maddaha literally 
means ‘to praise’), equivalents of the meddah existed for languages other than Arabic. In Berber- 
speaking areas, amusnaw (plural imusnawen) were wandering wise men who spread their lore 
and news. 

7 ‘Rapport spécial du commissariat central de police d’Alger, 1 May 1881. 
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What’s News? 


As the brief sketch above suggests, news can circulate in a bewildering 
variety of forms in the same place. Yet it is all too common to conflate news 
with a particular medium. Many people, for instance, confuse news with 
newspapers. But news is, in the words of Robert Darnton, ‘stories about 
what happened’: any report of an event regardless of the medium.’ To be 
more specific, news has a temporal aspect: as the English word suggests, 
‘news’ is new information. This temporal aspect overlaps with an emotional 
one: news is a kind of report that is not merely new but interesting to the 
audience, as in the expression ‘that’s news to me!’ Moreover, news is not just 
any ‘story’: it is a report that is understood to be factual by its audience. As a 
genre, news is understood to be distinct from fiction, regardless of whether 
the content is accurate or not.’ To summarize, news is a report of a recent 
event deemed to be interesting and factual. 

The use of the English word ‘news’ is my own, as people in Algeria used a 
variety of words in French, Arabic, and other languages to describe the news, 
none of which are a perfect translation for the English ‘news. Sometimes, 
their concepts of news overlapped with the one outlined above. For instance, 
the French nouvelle is a close calque of the English ‘news; but there were 
other words in French with no exact equivalent such as actualité. The 
common word in Arabic was akhbar, which could be better translated as 
‘report and which has no particular temporal quality.’ What was considered 
to be interesting, factual, or recent differed widely between different audi- 
ences, and it is precisely the overlaps and distinctions between different 
conceptions of news that this study will probe. As the American sociologist 
Michael Schudson has pointed out, news is a ‘historically situated category 
rather than a universal and timeless feature of human societies.’ Does that 
mean that the news can change? Or, if we to refer to both the singing of a 
blind man and the headlines of newspapers as ‘news, does that mean that 
there can be multiple forms of news at the same time? In summary, what is 
the relationship between news, time, and the historian? 


è Robert Darnton, ‘An Early Information Society: News and the Media in Eighteenth- 
Century Paris, American Historical Review, 105:1 (2000), 1. 

? Michael Schudson, Sociology of News (New York, 2011), xvi. Jason Hill and Vanessa 
Schwartz, Getting the Picture: The Visual Culture of the News (London, 2015), 4-5. 

1° These terms will be explained further in subsequent chapters: for akhbar, see Chapter 3. 
Actualité has a more specific meaning than the English ‘news’ and usually refers to visual forms 
of news: see Chapter 4. 

™ Schudson, Power of News, 38. 
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Media theorists and historians usually answer these questions only in 
very limited ways, as ‘news is primarily used in a modern context to refer to 
a particular development—the development of the ‘news industry’ in Europe 
and North America in the nineteenth century.’? Scholarship on news is thus 
too often both Eurocentric and presentist, and histories of ‘the news’ are 
often actually histories of journalism that read our current news practices 
backwards." Yet the experience of receiving and sharing exciting accounts 
of events is not characteristic of the modern era and of this specific industry. 
Taking the standards of the contemporary commercialized news industry 
for granted does not help us critically understand what the news is. 

By contrast, a number of historians have looked at the circulation of 
information from a broader perspective. Early modernists in particular 
have shown that only looking at printed material excludes a whole world of 
gossip, rumour, manuscript, and song, all of which intersected to form a 
single ecosystem."* This study draws upon the methodology of these works, 
which have frequently made use of state surveillance archives to better 
understand how information moved through society. In turns, this suggests 
that our contemporary division between surveillance and media needs to be 
broken down, as these are two sides of the same coin. 

Yet it is no coincidence that most of these histories of information deal 
with the early modern period. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 


12 For some notable histories of the news industry, see Andrew Pettegree, The Invention of 
News: How the World Came to Know about Itself (London, 2014), Terhi Rantanen, When News 
Was New (New York, 2009), Menahem Blondheim, News Over the Wires: The Telegraph and the 
Flow of Public Information in America, 1844-1897 (Cambridge, MA, 1994), Richard John and 
Jonathan Silberstein-Loeb (eds.), Making News: The Political Economy of Journalism in Britain 
and America from the Glorious Revolution to the Internet (Oxford, 2015), or beyond an Anglo- 
American context, Louise McReynolds, The News under Russia’s Old Regime: The Development 
of a Mass-Circulation Press (Princeton, 1991). 

1 For a critique of the centrality of the model of modern journalism, see James Carey, ‘The 
Problem of Journalism History, Journalism History, 1:1 (1974), 3-5. John Maxwell Hamilton 
and Heidi Tworek, “The Natural History of the News: An Epigenetic Study, Journalism, 18:4 
(2017), 391-407. 

™ Edwards et al, AHR Conversations: Historical Perspectives on the Circulation of 
Information, American Historical Review, 116:5 (2011), 1393-435. For France and the 
Mediterranean region, see Darnton, ‘Early Modern Information Society’ and his Poetry and the 
Police: Communication Networks in Eighteenth-Century Paris (Cambridge, MA, 2011), Filippo 
De Vivo, Information and Communication in Venice: Rethinking Early Modern Politics (Oxford, 
2007), and John Paul Ghobrial, The Whispers of Cities: Information Flows in Istanbul, London 
and Paris in the Age of William Trumbull (Oxford, 2013). For some other cases, see Mary 
Elizabeth Berry, Japan in Print: Information and Nation in the Early Modern Period (Berkeley, 
2006), Alejandra Dubcovsky, Informed Power: Communication in the Early American South 
(Cambridge, MA, 2016), and Katherine Grandjean, American Passage: The Communications 
Frontier in Early New England (Cambridge, MA, 2015). 
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the explosion of news circulation through telegraphy and mass media created 
a proliferation of sources that makes it harder for the historian to see the 
whole panorama of news circulation. From the French seizure of Algiers 
in 1830 to the proclamation of Algerian independence in 1962, Algeria 
saw the introduction of the printing press, the optical and electric tele- 
graphs, newsreels, the radio, and at the very end of the colonial period, 
television broadcasts. As this modern technology implies fundamentally 
different research methods for the researcher, it has tended to make the 
modern news industry look exceptional and detached from what hap- 
pened before." 

Yet the communications revolution of the nineteenth century did not 
affect everyone in the same way. Far from creating an equidistant world, 
these technologies were linked to ideas of progress and Western superiority, 
and their spread created new inequalities." Several historians have thus 
pointed out that the spread of the global news system was intimately con- 
nected to the colonial expansion. However, they have tended to do so from 
the perspective of the empires themselves.’’ On the ground, these technolo- 
gies intersected with existing networks of information circulation. But in 
May 1881, Algiers was a city in which supposedly ‘modern news coexisted 
and interacted with ‘traditional’ networks of rumour and song. In the words 
of Deep Kanta Lahiri Choudhury on India, “There is little justification in 
calling these various channels of communication as traditional or modern. 
Some were older than others but not necessarily any less technologically 
aware or progressive in terms of communication:™® In order to focus on this 


15 Works on the eighteenth century have rightly challenged this division: see Will Slauter, 
‘Forward-Looking Statements: News and Speculation in the Age of the American Revolution, 
Journal of Modern History, 81 (2009), 759-92 and Pierre Rétat (ed.), LAttentat de Damiens: 
discours sur l'événement au XVIIIe siècle (Paris, 1979). 

16 Oliver Boyd-Barrett and Terhi Rantanen (eds.), The Globalization of News (London, 
1998). Terhi Rantanen, ‘The Globalization of Electronic News in the 19th Century, Media 
Culture Society, 19:4 (1997), 605-20. Roland Wenzlhuemer, “The Dematerialization of 
Telecommunication: Communication Centres and Peripheries in Europe and the World, 
1850-1920; Journal of Global History, 2:3 (2007), 345-72. 

7 Daniel Headrick, The Invisible Weapon: Telecommunications and International Politics 
1851-1945 (Oxford, 1991). James Brennan, ‘International News in the Age of Empire; in Richard 
John and Jonathan Silberstein-Loeb (eds.), Making News: The Political Economy of Journalism 
in Britain and America from the Glorious Revolution to the Internet (Oxford, 2015), 107-27. Simon 
Potter, News and the British World: The Emergence of an Imperial Press System 1876-1922 
(Oxford, 2003). Ana Paula Silva, ‘Shaping the Portuguese Empire in the 20th Century: The 
Telegraph and the Radio, Icon, 7 (2001), 106-22. 

18 Deep Kanta Lahiri Choudhury, ‘Sinews of Panic and the Nerves of Empire: the Imagined 
States Entanglement with Information Panic, India c.1880-1912, Modern Asian Studies, 38:4 
(2004), 983. 
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juxtaposition of different forms of news, I have adopted a broad view of the 
full news ecosystem, at the expense of detail on individual publications 
or media." ? 

Algeria is a particularly helpful case for this approach. Conquered in fits 
and starts from 1830 and recognized as a full part of French territory in 
1848, Algeria was both a colony in which settlers ruled over a native majority 
and also an integral part of a metropolitan European state. These peculiar 
and confusing institutional arrangements have often led Algeria to be taken 
as an exceptional case. Indeed, recent scholarship has emphasized the dis- 
tinctiveness of settler colonial societies more broadly, at the risk of making 
them look completely different from other situations across the world.”° 
Without erasing the specificities of settler colonialism, this book examines 
the juxtaposition of a fully fledged European settler society with all the 
trappings of modernity alongside a vastly larger society with its own net- 
works for distributing information, as a microcosm for understanding what 
happened to news across the world at this time. 

If such a context has been dismissed as exceptional up to now, the 
challenge is less to make sense of communications theory in a colonial con- 
text and more to understand the colonial context in which communications 
theory emerged. It is not a coincidence that one of the foundational works 
in modern communications theory was the Canadian historian Harold 
Innis’ Empire and Communications (1950), which came out of Innis’ con- 
cern to explain the material bases of Canadian expansion across the 
North American continent. In turn, Innis’ work was fundamental to that of 
another Canadian, Marshall McLuhan, possibly the most famous scholar of 
media in the twentieth century. As products of a European settler society 
themselves, both Innis and McLuhan tried to understand how European 
men had extended their control over much of the world at the very moment 
when they were worrying that this system was collapsing.?" 


1 The phrase ‘news ecosystem’ has come to be used recently to refer to a whole range of 
news producers beyond ‘traditional’ commercial news outlets such as newspapers. See Pew 
Research Center, ‘How News Happens: A Study of the News Ecosystem of One American City, 
11 January 2010, http://www.journalism.org/2010/01/11/how-news-happens/. By using it as a 
category of historical analysis I hope to show that the interacting multiplicity of forms of news 
is not a recent development. 

2 There has been a resurgence of interest in settler colonialism in recent years, particularly 
around the creation of the journal Settler Colonial Studies. For an overview, see Lorenzo 
Veracini, Settler Colonialism: A Theoretical Overview (Basingstoke, 2010). For a more historically 
specific approach, see Caroline Elkins and Susan Pedersen (eds.), Settler Colonialism in the 
Twentieth Century: Projects, Practices and Legacies (New York, 2005). 

? Harold Innis, Empire and Communications (Oxford, 1950). Marshall McLuhan’s most 
explicit attempt at history is The Gutenberg Galaxy: The Making of Typographic Man (Toronto, 
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Innis and McLuhan had in common a certain technological determinism 
that cast the media as the secret agent of historical change. The age of the 
manuscript was followed by the age of print, and then radio, in a neat, linear 
sequence. This narrative has come under heavy criticism, and it is now well 
established that the appearance of new media hardly ‘replaces older ones, 
and that talk of each medium producing an ‘age is largely an illusion.” 

One of the particular side-effects of this linear narrative is that it makes it 
impossible to conceptualize multiple forms of media coexisting at the same 
time. In the process, it reduces the kind of uneasy jumble in Algiers described 
above to a problem of periodization: Algerians were still using manuscript; 
they were not yet in the age of print. Modernization theory has often found 
places like Algeria confusing because it seemed like completely different 
stages of historical development were present at once.”* Thus while it might 
seem obvious to say that Algerians both read newspapers and sung news at 
the same time, in fact this synchronicity has quite radical implications for 
how we understand the importance of media in historical change. 

In any given society, no individual medium is responsible for conveying 
all news. Though one medium may become particularly dominant at a given 
time, there are always a number of ways of exchanging news that interact 
with each other. Each of these different media is not neutral and comes loaded 
with a particular social value, yet the news itself circulates between them. 

In turn, looking at news as a social phenomenon that goes beyond a 
single medium exposes the flaws in another entrenched historical narrative: 
that changes in media were responsible for the emergence of nationalism. In 
Imagined Communities (1983), the title of which has become a catchphrase 
for nationalism, Benedict Anderson made the argument that the most 
important and widespread modern form of political organization, the nation, 
emerged because of ‘print-capitalism’ Print-capitalism is the process by which 
the printing press, starting in the sixteenth century, created unified markets 


1962). For more on the racist aspects of McLuhan’s work, see Arthur Asseraf, ‘What’s So New 
about News? Aeon, 9 May 2017. 


?2 On the notion of technologies producing their own ‘age, see Gabrielle Hecht, ‘Rupture 
Talk in the Nuclear Age: Conjugating Colonial Power in Africa, Social Studies of Science 32:5-6 
(2002), 691-728. For a critical perspective on these theories in Middle Eastern studies, see 
Walter Armbrust, ‘A History of New Media in the Arab Middle East, Journal of Cultural Research, 
16:2-3 (2012), 155-74. 

# Matthew Connelly, A Diplomatic Revolution: Algeria’s Fight for Independence and the 
Origins of the Post-Cold War Era (Oxford, 2002), 9-10. For a classic modernization theory 
focusing on media in the Middle East, see Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society: 
Modernizing the Middle East (Glencoe, 1958). 
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of readers in vernacular languages for its consumption. These readers could 
imagine themselves being connected by the experience of reading the same 
text altogether at the same time.”* 

Anderson himself expressed dissatisfaction with his argument about 
the spread of nationalism in later years, especially in his book on transnational 
imaginaries, Under Three Flags.”° As he wrote in one interview, ‘I had also to 
take seriously the reality that very few people have ever been solely nation- 
alist; and thus that different imagined communities interacted, in which the 


nation was only one among many.”° ‘ 


Imagined communities; after all, can 
refer to many other forms than the nation, some more local, some more 
global or religious. 

Indeed, for all that it sounded like a radical critique of nationalism, 
Anderson’s thesis on media was an old one. McLuhan himself noted some 
twenty years before Anderson that ‘there cannot be nationalism where there 
has not first been an experience of vernacular in printed form.” Going 
further back, the French sociologist Gabriel Tarde sketched out his own 


understanding of print-capitalism in 1901: 


is it not to the great progress of the periodical press that we owe the more 
precise and wider delimitation, the new and stronger sentiment of nation- 
ality, which politically characterizes our contemporary era? [...] We might 
be surprised to see that, as states intermingle and imitate each other, 
integrate and morally unify, the demarcation of nationalities deepens and 
their opposition appears irreconcilable. [...] But this result, seemingly 
paradoxical, is the most logical in the world. [...] Let us observe that the 
geographical limits of nationalities, in our time, tend to get conflated with 
those of the main languages. [...] The reason is that national sentiment 
has been revived by journalism, and that the truly efficient influence of 
newspapers stops at the borders of the idiom in which they are written.** 


*4 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities (London, [1983] 2006). 

# Benedict Anderson, Under Three Flags: Anarchism and the Anti-colonial Imagination 
(London, 2005). 

© Benedict Anderson, ‘Frameworks of Comparison, London Review of Books, 38:2 (January 
2016). 

?7 McLuhan, Gutenberg Galaxy, 261. 

28 ‘nest-ce pas aux grands progrès de la presse périodique que nous devons surtout la 
délimitation plus nette et plus large, le sentiment nouveau et plus accusé des nationalités, qui 
caractérise politiquement notre époque contemporaine? [...] Observons que les limites 
géographiques des nationalités, à notre époque, tendent de plus en plus à se confondre avec 
celles des langues principales. [...] La raison en est que le sentiment national a été ravivé par 
le journalisme, et que le rayonnement vraiment efficace des journaux s'arrête aux frontières 
de Pidiome dans lequel ils sont écrits’ Gabriel Tarde, Lopinion et la foule (Paris, [1901] 2012), 
81-2). 
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Anderson argument about print-capitalism generating vernacular national 
audiences was thus hardly novel. Rather, it has its origins in the very period 
that is the subject of this book, as will be examined more fully in Chapter 1. 

What was more distinctive about Anderson account of this shift was its 
emphasis on shifting concepts of time. Anderson argued that the newspaper 
and the novel allowed readers to imagine themselves as a simultaneous col- 
lective. Borrowing from Walter Benjamin, he suggested that the regular 
periodicity of the newspaper created a new ‘homogenous, empty time, a 
secularized time fundamentally different from religious notions of time that 
had preceded it.” 

Scholars of the Arab world have long struggled with these two aspects: 
the relationship between print-capitalism and nationalism, and the shift 
from religious to secular time.*° To put it bluntly, vernacular print-markets 
never developed in Arabic-speaking countries, which continued to use a 
formalized literary language, with little empirical evidence that nationalism 
displaced larger religious identities. 

Rather than attempting to make Algeria fit into this model of print- 
capitalism leading to nationalism, I hope to use news as a way to describe 
a different shift. Following the news, by which I mean tracking what 
events people considered to be recent, allows for a more subtle account of 
changes in temporalities. Indeed, the very attempt to periodize news into 
eras is paradoxical. News contains its own sense of temporality which is at 
odds with the historian’s logic. By definition, to those who experience it, 
news feels new. Rather than shying away from this contradiction between 
news and history, between periodization and the event, embracing it can 
help reveal some of our assumptions about the role of media in historical 
change. 

Instead of a model in which new media flatten time and space to generate 
new communities, I suggest that in this period new forms of media piled 
onto existing ones, generating ever more intense and complex news—news 
that was electric both technologically and socially. 


# The phrase is used repeatedly in Anderson, Imagined Communities: see esp. 24-33. 

°° Scholarship has focused mainly on Egypt: see the debate between Charles D. Smith on 
the one side and Israel Gershoni and James Jankowski on the other, in International Journal of 
Middle East Studies, 29 (1997), 607-22 and 31 (1999), 81-102, and more recently Ziad Fahmy, 
Ordinary Egyptians: Creating the Nation through Popular Culture (Stanford, 2011). For an 
example of the limits of the usefulness of focusing only on print-capitalism in North Africa, see 
Jonathan Wyrtzen ‘Colonial State-Building and the Negotiation of Arab and Berber Identity in 
Protectorate Morocco; International Journal of Middle East Studies, 43 (2011), 227-49. 
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Electrification, Contact, and Flow 


If we return to Delignac’s reports of Algiers in 1881, one form of news is 
entirely invisible. Just above the harbour on the seafront boulevard lay the 
Post Office, where the latest news from Tunis came in the form of electric 
signal pulsating along wires, transcribed into telegrams.” Algiers was a central 
node of the telegraph network that connected Algeria to Tunisia, and through 
an underwater cable, to France. Under the strict control of the French 
government, telegraphy was not considered subversive and therefore did 
not warrant surveillance in the eyes of the police. 

Yet it is what Delignac noted the least that was probably having the most 
far-reaching implications in Algeria. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, news became increasingly electric. News was being conveyed, quite 
literally, through electromagnetic current on telegraph cables. That made it 
much faster and denser than before. But the news also became more electric 
in a more metaphorical sense: the intensification of circulation brought 
on by new technologies helped build a colonial society divided between 
‘Europeans and “Muslims. As news circulation became more electric, Algerian 
colonial society became more polarized, generating the charged atmosphere 
that Delignac describes in Algiers in the spring of 1881.°? 

At the time, the relationship between the technical meaning of electricity 
and its social effects was often confused. People in the late nineteenth 
century felt like the mastery of electricity had brought them into a new age, 
and they described its effects using a quasi-spiritual language of secular 
millenarianism, a ‘rhetoric of the electrical sublime in the words of James 
Carey.” Its earliest application, the electric telegraph, was especially exciting, 
as messages could now be sent across the world instantaneously, disrupting 
space and time. 

Electricity was fascinating precisely because its underlying mechanism 
and effects were poorly understood. The Littré (1873-7), the period’s 
authoritative dictionary of the French language, defined électrique as 


*) This was the old central post office on what is now boulevard Che Guevara, not the cur- 
rent more famous Grande Poste which would only be completed in 1910. 

* For a study of the implementation of electric infrastructure in a colonial context, see 
Ronen Shamir, Current Flow: The Electrification of Palestine (Stanford, 2013). 

°° James Carey, “Technology and Ideology: The Case of the Telegraph, in Communication as 
Culture: Essays on Media and Society (New York, 1988), 160-1. David Nye, Electrifying 
America: Social Meanings of a New Technology, 1880-1940 (Cambridge, MA, 1990). Alain 
Beltran and Patrice Carré, La vie électrique. Histoire et imaginaire (XVIIIe-XXIe siècles) (Paris, 
2016). Christophe Prochasson, Les années électriques 1880-1910 (Paris, 1991). 
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‘electric force: the unknown cause of the phenomena of electricity’ (force 
électrique: la cause inconnue des phénomènes de l'électricité). The word élec- 
trique could refer both to the physical phenomenon of electromagnetic 
current and also, by analogy, to the effects of certain stimuli on people: a 
common figure of speech in French was that news could ‘produce the 
effect of an electric shock (produire l'effet d'un choc électrique). It was 
widely acknowledged that electric current played a crucial but elusive role 
in the human nervous system, so conceptualizations of the human body and 
of the telegraphic network mutually influenced each other. In the emer- 
ging discipline of social psychology, the telegraph was often understood as 
the nervous system of modern society, sending the electric stimulus of 
news that would then cause excited reactions from the crowd. More than a 
metaphor, this was a shared imaginary of the body and body-politic held 
together by wires transmitting signals.** 

While electricity was commonly used by people at the turn of the twentieth 
century to describe the changes occurring around them, describing news as 
‘electric’ in colonial Algeria has its own distinct valence for the historian of 
the early twenty-first century. What I wish to suggest is that the effects of 
this new technology cannot be understood without taking into account how 
it inserted itself within wider social structures that made up the news eco- 
system. It is this unstable interaction that I call electric. 

Electricity is a powerful, modern, and invisible energy. It is fundamen- 
tally ambivalent—connective, yet dangerous. This ambivalence is richly 
suggestive of the nature of social contact in colonial societies. Historians of 
colonialism, and in particular Algeria, have puzzled over the degree of 
‘contact’ across the divides of colonial society.’ In this investigation, there 
is often an implicit assumption that contact is the opposite of violence. Yet 
violence is in itself a form of contact. When it comes to electricity, ‘contact’ 
with high voltage can lead to physical injury or death. 


3t One famous contemporary source is Gustave Le Bon, La psychologie des foules (Paris, 
1895). This shared imaginary of the telegraph as nervous system had a long afterlife, as in 1964 
McLuhan would write in Understanding Media, “The simultaneity of electric communication, 
also characteristic of our nervous system, makes each of us present and accessible to every 
other person in the world; 4. More broadly, see Iwan Morus, ‘ “The Nervous System of Britain”: 
Space, Time, and the Electric Telegraph in the Victorian Age; British Journal for the History of 
Science, 33 (2000), 455-75, Choudhury, Telegraphic Imperialism, and Carey, “Technology and 
Ideology. 

35 See the special issue of Le Mouvement social on the ‘monde du contact in colonial Algeria, 
eds. Emmanuel Blanchard and Sylvie Thénault, 236:3 (2011), and Jan C. Jansen, ‘Celebrating 
the “Nation” in a Colonial Context: “Bastille Day” and the Contested Public Space in Algeria, 
1880-1939; Journal of Modern History, 85:1 (2013), 36-68. 
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The language of electric current also allows us to reconcile a conceptual 
tension between ‘flows and ‘friction’ ‘Flows have become a highly popular 
but often ill-defined concept among global historians. ‘Flows’ suggest a kind 
of flat landscape, in which the pursuit of the historian is to draw exciting 
lines across a map through a series of exotic locales from Buenos Aires to 
Bombay. Yet, as one of the pioneers of global history Christopher Bayly 
warned, ‘one problem with a history which charts global interconnections 
[...] is that it may find it difficult to deal with power’* States and other 
powers block, control, and manage circulation as much as they facilitate it. 
Critics like Anna Tsing have suggested that globalization produces friction 
rather than smooth flows.*” 

Here, too, electricity provides a helpful language: electric force connects 
through polarization, suggesting that long-distance flows rely on local tension. 
Describing social relations in late-nineteenth and early-twentieth-century 
Algeria as ‘electric’ can thus help reconceptualize the internal and external 
relations of colonial society, and to take a fresh look at notions of ‘contact’ 
and ‘flow, two major but often unacknowledged metaphors in recent 
historiography. 

By colonial society, I mean the totality of inhabitants of Algerian terri- 
tory, whether they were described as ‘settlers’ or ‘natives. It is surprisingly 
difficult to write about all Algerians with the same analytical gaze. Studying 
the ‘colonial situation’ in Algeria, to use George Balandier’s 1951 expression, 
involves putting together two very different bodies of sources, chronologies, 
and questions used to study two populations.” As such, the problem is 
frequently one of optics: when one zooms in to understand the subtleties of 
settler society, the majority of Algerians recede in a blurry background, 
while the opposite is also true. Holding the two in sharp focus is a tricky act 
that can also run the risk of creating a false sense of balance between the 
two, overlooking hegemonic power relations.” 


°° Christopher Bayly, The Birth of the Modern World: Global Connections and Comparisons 
(Oxford, 2004), 475. 

*7 For the most influential anthropological works, see on ‘flows, Arjun Appadurai, Modernity at 
Large: Cultural Dimensions of Globalization (Minneapolis, 1996) and on ‘friction, Anna Tsing, 
Friction: An Ethnography of Global Connection (Princeton, 2005). A useful critique of tracing 
‘flows in Middle Eastern history is Aaron Jakes, ‘A New Materialism? Globalization and 
Technology in the Age of Empire, International Journal of Middle East Studies, 47 (2015), 369-81. 

38 Georges Balandier, ‘La situation coloniale: approche théorique, Cahiers internationaux de 
sociologie, 11 (1951), 44-79. Gregory Mann, ‘Anti-Colonialism and Social Science: Georges 
Balandier, Madeira Keita, and the “Colonial Situation” in French Africa, Comparative Studies in 
Society and History, 55:1 (2013), 92-119. 

3 This study does not attempt to write a kind of ‘symmetrical’ history giving both sides 
equal weight, which can reinforce an impression of separate sides. For a methodological 
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Earlier scholarship on Algeria only dealt with either the European or the 
Muslim perspective. At best, like Charles-Robert Ageron’s still classic Histoire 
de l'Algérie contemporaine (1979), historians separated developments in the 
European and Muslim spheres in entirely different chapters. More recent 
work has attempted to show the extent and limits of interactions, for 
instance in terms of shared political practices.*° Some of the most effective 
attempts to do this have been at the microhistorical level, especially in the 
work of Fanny Colonna, which shows the subtleties of everyday social inter- 
actions between people who knew each other well but were nonetheless 
split apart by huge structural forces. Tellingly, Colonna described her char- 
acters as électrons libres, rogue particles bouncing in the charged fields of 
colonial power relations.“ 

Scholars of North Africa have paid relatively little attention to informa- 
tion circulation. Notable exceptions include Julia Clancy-Smith’s study of 
the Algerian-Tunisian borderland in the nineteenth century, Rebel and 
Saint, and Omar Carlier’s history of the café maure. Pieced together, studies 
on infrastructure, forms of political sociability, and political scandal offer 
fragmentary insights into different aspects of the information ecosystem.” 


defence of this approach in the different context of early modern Indonesia, see Romain 
Bertrand, L'Histoire à parts égales. Récits d'une rencontre Orient-Occident (XVIe-XVIIe siècle) 
(Paris, 2011). 


+ Charles-Robert Ageron, Histoire de l'Algérie contemporaine vol. 2 (Paris, 1979). For more 
recent general histories of Algeria in the colonial period, see in English, James McDougall, 
A History of Algeria (Cambridge, 2017) and in French, Bouchène et al., Histoire de l'Algérie à la 
période coloniale (Paris/Algiers, 2012). For social histories that feature a range of actors in colonial 
Algeria, see Christelle Taraud, La prostitution coloniale. Algérie, Tunisie, Maroc (1830-1962) (Paris, 
2003), Hannah-Louise Clark, ‘Doctoring the Bled: Medical Auxiliaries and the Administration 
of Rural Life in Colonial Algeria, 1904-54, PhD thesis, Princeton University, 2014, and Jan 
Jansen, ‘Celebrating the “Nation” in a Colonial Context: “Bastille Day” and the Contested 
Public Space in Algeria, 1880-1939; Journal of Modern History, 85:1 (2013), 36-68. 

4 Fanny Colonna, Le Meunier, les moines et le bandit. Des vies quotidiennes dans l'Aurès 
(Algérie) du XXe siécle (Paris, 2010) and La Vie Ailleurs. Des “Arabes” en Corse a la fin du XIXe 
siècle (Paris, 2015). For other microhistories, see Julia Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans: North 
Africa and Europe in an Age of Migration, c.1800-1900 (Berkeley, 2012). Edmund Burke III, 
‘The Mediterranean before Colonialism: Fragments from the Life of ‘Ali bin ‘Uthman al- 
Hammi in the 18th and 19th Centuries; in Julia Clancy-Smith (ed.), North Africa, Islam and 
the Mediterranean World (London, 2001), 129-43. Jessica Marglin, ‘Mediterranean Modernity 
through Jewish Eyes: The Transimperial Life of Abraham Ankawa, Jewish Social Studies, 20:2 
(2014), 34-68. 

*® Julia Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint: Muslim Notables, Populist Protest, Colonial Encounters 
(Algeria and Tunisia, 1800-1904) (Berkeley, 1994) covers a wide range of information circulation. 
Omar Carlier, ‘Le café maure. Sociabilité masculine et effervescence citoyenne (Algérie XVIIe- 
XXe siècles), Annales, 45:4 (1990), 975-1003. Annick Lacroix’s recent thesis on the postal system 
provides a comprehensive examination of the development of communications infrastructure 
within Algeria: see ‘Une histoire sociale et spatiale de PEtat dans l'Algérie colonisée. 
L'administration des postes, télégraphes et téléphones du milieu du XIXe siècle à la Seconde 
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Based on these works, my own strategy is to follow the news as a heuristic 
device to see exactly what moved across different communities in Algeria 
and what did not. This approach requires great care in designating different 
populations. 


A Divided Society 


Observing the population of Algiers in 1881, Delignac’s reports had special 
categories for the surveillance of ‘Muslims’ and ‘talians. Under colonial 
rule, the law recognized different categories of people in Algeria. The first 
were French citizens. These were either people born in metropolitan France, 
Europeans who had acquired French citizenship in Algeria, or Algerian Jews. 
There were also European foreigners (étrangers), most frequently Spanish, 
Italian or Maltese, who were not citizens but enjoyed certain privileges like 
diplomatic protection from their home government. From the turn of the 
twentieth century onwards they tended to acquire French citizenship, thus 
forming an increasingly uniform ‘European’ community.“ 

Facing this European minority of citizens and foreigners, which formed 
10-15 per cent of the total population throughout the period of this study, 
was a majority of people variously referred to as indigénes (natives), musul- 
mans (Muslims) or sujets (subjects)—that is, people who did not enjoy the 
privileges of French citizenship. It is important to note that ‘Muslim’ in 
Algeria is a technical term that does not necessarily mean that a person 
actively practised Islam. Rather, as Laure Blévis has shown, ‘Muslim’ was a 
racial category: for instance, legal ‘Muslims’ could convert to Catholicism 
but they would still not enjoy the privileges of citizenship.** Finally, Algerian 


Guerre Mondiale, Thése de Doctorat, ENS Cachan, 2014. Didier Guignard, Labus de pouvoir 
dans l'Algérie coloniale (Nanterre, 2010) provides a subtle account of information circulation 
between Algeria and metropole at the turn of the twentieth century. Scholarship on journalism 
will be addressed in Chapter 1. 


4 On Europeans, see David Prochaska, Making Algeria French: Colonialism in Bone, 1870-1920 
(Cambridge, 1990) and more recently Hugo Vermeren, ‘Des “hermaphrodites de nationalité”? 
Colonisation maritime en Algérie et naturalisation des marins-pécheurs italiens de Bône 
(Annaba) des années 1860 à 19143 REMM, 137 (2015), 135-54. 

“4 Kamel Kateb, Européens, “indigènes” et juifs en Algérie (1830-1962) (Paris, 2001). Laure 
Blévis, ‘La citoyenneté française au miroir de la colonisation: étude des demandes de naturalisation 
des “sujets francais” en Algérie coloniale, Genèses, 53 (2003), 25-47. Alexis Spire, ‘Semblables et 
pourtant différents. La citoyenneté paradoxale des “Français musulmans d'Algérie” en métropole 
Genèses, 53 (2003), 48-68. Patricia Lorcin, Imperial Identities: Stereotyping, Prejudice and Race in 
Colonial Algeria (London/New York, 1995). Shepard, Invention of Decolonization. 
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Jews, though recognized as ‘native’ (indigène), were granted French citizenship 
in 1870. In the period of this study, they were in legal terms a peculiar sub- 
set of French citizens with strong social and cultural links to their Muslim 
neighbours.*” 

There is no consensus among scholars about how to name different 
populations in Algeria. Some of the categories used at the time, like indigène 
(native), are still offensive. Others, like algérien (Algerian), changed mean- 
ing across the period studied: in the late nineteenth century, an ‘Algeria’ 
was a European settler (along the model of ‘American’ and ‘Australian’), 
while by the mid-twentieth century the term usually meant a Muslim, mak- 
ing it difficult to use the same words as the sources. In this book, I use the 
term ‘Algerian to refer to all people living on Algerian territory, regardless 
of their legal status. ‘European’ refers to a person of French, Spanish, Italian 
or other European descent who came to live in Algeria under colonial rule. 
‘Muslim’ refers to the majority-colonized population because this term was 
used consistently throughout this period for self-description, a point to 
which I will return in Chapter 2. At times, people will specifically be referred 
to as citizens and subjects when emphasizing differential access to civil 
rights, and I have also used occasionally the language of ‘settler’ and ‘native’ 
(colon/indigéne) to emphasize this dynamic when paraphrasing texts which 
employ this world view.*° 

If ever there was a time when this binary division of the world was nor- 
malized, it was in the electric years between 1881 and 1940.*” This was the 
period when colonialism was meant to ‘work’ in Algeria. Before that, the 
conquest of Algeria had been a chaotic process, unfolding from 1830 until 
at least 1857 in the north. Overt warfare was followed by a series of insur- 
rections and administrative changes that reflected great French uncertainty 


* On the earlier phase of colonial rule before Jews became French citizens, see Joshua 
Schreier, Arabs of the Jewish Faith: The Civilizing Mission in Colonial Algeria (New Brunswick, 
2010). Jews living in the southern territories of the Mzab remained legally ‘natives’ and did not 
acquire French citizenship until the 1960s: see Sarah Abrevaya Stein, Saharan Jews and the Fate 
of French Algeria (Chicago, 2014). 

* Use of such terms, of course, does not imply their endorsement—in other historiographies, 
like the historiography of South Africa, scholars use colonial- and apartheid-era categories like 
‘black, ‘African, and ‘coloured; their use only acknowledging that these categories had legal and 
social meaning. 

47 For the use of ‘normalization in the context of New Caledonia, see Isabelle Merle, ‘De la 
“légalisation” de la violence en contexte colonial. Le régime de Pindigénat en question, Politix, 
17:66 (2004), 137-62. On the 1880s as a shift to a more routine form of violence, see Sylvie 
Thénault, Violence ordinaire dans l'Algérie coloniale. Camps, Internements, Assignations à rési- 
dence (Paris, 2012). Another important study of the normality and excess of colonial rule at the 
turn of the twentieth century is Guignard, Labus de pouvoir dans l'Algérie coloniale. 
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about the territory. It was only in the early 1880s that, following a major 
insurrection in most of eastern Algeria in 1871, the French Third Republic 
stabilized as a regime and imposed an administration of the colony that 
would prove durable until the Second World War. 

In this period, Algeria was divided into three départements (Oran in the 
west, Algiers in the centre, and Constantine in the west) and the Southern 
Territories of the Sahara under military administration. All of these were 
overseen by a governor-general resident in Algiers who was directly 
appointed by Paris, while the minority of male French citizens voted to send 
representatives to the French Parliament. 

Normalization effectively meant division. The Republic employed as a 
method of government a rigid distinction between citizens who shared in 
this rule and subjects who could only endure it. As civil rights expanded to 
include the entire male European population, the contrast with the colonized 
populations only became sharper.“ In 1881, the French Parliament passed 
two iconic laws that solidified the Republican-colonial regime in Algeria: 
together they give their starting date to this study. First, the law on the 
indigénat durably placed Algerian Muslims outside the regime of Republican 
law, allowing them to be ruled under a state of permanent exception which 
severely restricted their liberties, one of which was freedom of expression. 
Second, the law on freedom of the press, still enforced in France today, 
created one of the most liberal regimes for those who enjoyed French citi- 
zenship. Both the indigénat and the liberté de la presse, whose interaction 
will be explored more fully in Chapter 1, were symbolic of a settler colonial 
Republic which increasingly tied French citizens in Algeria to the metropol- 
itan fold while aggressively rejecting Algerian Muslims and all the natives of 
the Empire to a pale beyond the rule of law. Here as elsewhere, metropolitan 
citizenship and colonial repression emerged conjointly: the more inclusive 
the Republic became towards its citizens, the more formidable its powers of 
containment became towards its subjects.” 


48 On the transformation of metropolitan peasants under the Third Republic, see the classic 
Eugen Weber, Peasants into Frenchmen: The Modernization of Rural France, 1870-1914 
(London, 1979), and the more recent Chloé Gaboriaux, La République en quéte de citoyens. Les 
républicains francais face au bonapartisme rural (1848-1880) (Paris, 2010). On the 1880s as a 
turning-point in Algeria, see Sylvie Thénault, in Bouchène et al. (eds.), Histoire de l'Algérie à la 
période coloniale (Paris/Algiers, 2012), 159-60. 

* Ann Laura Stoler and Frederick Cooper (eds.), Tensions of Empire: Colonial Cultures in a 
Bourgeois World (Berkeley, 1997). For some particularly salient examples of this in the French 
context, see Emmanuelle Saada, Empire’s Children: Race, Filiation and Citizenship in the French 
Colonies (Chicago, 2012) and Todd Shepard, The Invention of Decolonization: The Algerian War 
and the Remaking of France (Ithaca, 2006). 
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French Algeria was not wholly peaceful after 1881. Conquest continued 
in the south and parts of the Saharan desert would only come under French 
control during the First World War, and even then only tenuously.*° In the 
north, periodic and localized bouts of violence erupted, like the events of 
Margueritte in 1901 or the insurrections of the Beni Chougran and the 
Aures, all of which will be dealt with in greater detail in later chapters. The 
First World War in particular marked an important caesura of mass mili- 
tary mobilization and suspension of civil liberties even for Europeans. 

By the interwar period, this surprisingly durable system started to look 
more uncertain. The whole period from 1936 onwards is best seen as a 
gradual collapse of a certain Republican colonial model which had been 
stabilized in the 1880s. Political agitation and diplomatic tension in the 
long build-up to the Second World War saw many of the laws characteristic 
of the unequal liberties of the Third Republic gradually suspended in 
1938-9.°" Finally, in 1940, the Republican regime itself collapsed under 
German invasion, ushering in a brief period of Vichy rule. In 1942, Algeria 
was invaded by Anglo-American forces, ending a century of nearly unques- 
tioned French military dominance over that territory. While French rule 
was never formally challenged throughout the Second World War, it 
opened up a period of high turbulence, starting in 1945 with massacres at 
Sétif and Guelma and culminating in the outbreak of the Algerian War of 
Independence in 1954, which would result in the end of French colonial rule 
and the mass departure of the Jewish and European population in 1962. 

Before independence was on the horizon, in the years of violent normality 
between the 1880s and 1930s, on the surface Algeria looked much quieter 
than its neighbours. The invasion of Tunisia in 1881 was the beginning of a 
phase of imperialistic frenzy in late-nineteenth-century France. In the next 
few years, a generalized European scramble would claim the rest of North, 
West and Central Africa and the Middle East. All of these developments 
were closely watched in the ‘old’, officially pacified colony of Algeria. This 
made news of troubles elsewhere especially sensitive, which is why Delignac 
was so concerned about news from Tunis in 1881. 


°° Benjamin Claude Brower, A Desert Named Peace: The Violence of Frances Empire in the 
Algerian Sahara, 1844-1902 (New York, 2009). 

* On this joint European and colonial crisis in the late 1930s, see Martin Thomas, 
‘European Crisis, Colonial Crisis? Signs of Fracture in the French Empire from Munich to the 
Outbreak of the War, International History Review, 32:3 (2010), 389-413. 
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Distance and Scales 


The reports around the invasion of Tunisia in 1881 produced by Delignac 
are completely banal. They are part of an extensive genre of administrative 
report which produced boxes upon boxes of files attempting to track what 
they call the répercussions des nouvelles sur l'état d'esprit, the repercussions of 
news on the state of mind. This was a longstanding practice to assess public 
opinion, and while the language underwent some slight changes, the under- 
lying concern remained remarkably stable.°? 

These reports usually focused on news of events abroad. Despite periodic 
disturbances, authorities generally believed that the biggest threat to public 
peace was the influence of outside events rather than disturbances within 
Algeria. News thus had the subversive potential to connect a tightly policed 
colony under seemingly firm French control to zones of instability abroad. 
The reports suggest an official anxiety about the power of news to move 
between different scales. The concern of these reports is about metamor- 
phosis: something explicitly defined as elsewhere might become a problem 
here. The big, macro, distant event could, through some mysterious process, 
come to affect the most intimate thoughts of Algerians, their very states of 
mind, their états desprit. 

News can help us approach the problem of scale through a more critical 
lens instead of taking local, national, or global scales for granted.** Much of 
the scholarship in media studies takes the centrality of the nation state for 
granted. Thus, classic studies on news circulation take ‘foreign’ and ‘domes- 
tic events as self-evident categories.** In colonial Algeria, what was ‘domes- 
tic and ‘foreign’ depended entirely on ones perspective. For Europeans in 


52 On the phrase ‘état d'esprit and French administrative practices of reporting on opinion 
in the nineteenth century, see Pierre Karila-Cohen, L'Etat des esprits. L'invention de l'enquête 
politique en France (1814-1848) (Rennes, 2008) and François Ploux, De bouche à oreille. 
Naissance et propagation des rumeurs dans la France du XIXè siècle (Paris, 2003). For the 
eighteenth century, see Arlette Farge, Subversive Words: Public Opinion in 18th Century 
France (Philadelphia, 1995). 

53 On the uses of ‘scale’ in history, see Jacques Revel (ed.), Jeux déchelles: la micro-analyse à 
lexpérience (Paris, 1996), and for an English summary, Bernhard Struck, Kate Ferris and 
Jacques Revel, ‘Introduction: Space and Scale in Transnational History, International History 
Review, 33:4 (2011), 573-84. 

54 The classic and still often-cited study is Johan Galtung and Mari Holmboe Ruge, “The 
Structure of Foreign News, Journal of Peace Research, 2:1 (1965), 64-91. For studies building 
on Galtung and Ruge, see for instance Sophia Peterson, ‘International News Selection by the 
Elite Press: A Case Study, Public Opinion Quarterly, 45:2 (1981), 145-63 and more recently 
Tony Harcup and Deirdre O'Neill, “What is News? Galtung and Ruge Revisited, Journalism 
Studies, 2:2 (2001), 261-80. 
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Algeria, events in Paris were domestic news, and news coverage primarily 
reflected French metropolitan and European diplomatic politics, while 
completely ignoring any incidents that affected Muslims living in the same 
city. By contrast, many Muslims in Algeria found local political struggles 
between Frenchmen in their own city to be irrelevant, whilst reports of 
developments in Cairo or Istanbul seemed very close. 

To highlight this dynamic between news and distance, this book focuses 
on news of events external to Algeria and their differential importation 
within colonial society. This work has benefited from and aims to partici- 
pate in an increasingly rich body of scholarship in French and in English 
that re-inscribes Algerian history in its wider Maghrebi, Mediterranean, 
African, Islamic, as well as French imperial contexts.*° Traditionally, the 
historiography on Algeria focused on events in metropolitan France, 
obscuring Algerians links with other places. To take up James McDougall’s 
critique, the history of colonial Algeria is ‘primarily French history, and 
then the history of France-and-Algeria.°° While colonial historiography 
emphasized Algeria's ties to France, Algerian nationalist historiography 
reversed this by insisting on Algeria’s Arab identity and its connections to the 
Middle East. These two mirror images, by assuming that Algeria was always 
already fundamentally French or Arab, tended to diminish the politics 
involved in making it one or the other. Yet in the words of Fredrick Cooper, 


historical analysis does not present a contrast between a past of territorial 
boundedness and a present of interconnection and fragmentation, but 
rather a back-and-forth, varied combination of territorializing and 
deterritorializing tendencies [...] To study colonization is to study the 
reorganization of space, the forging and unforging of linkages.*” 


°° See Bouchène et al., Histoire de l'Algérie à la période coloniale. On the issue of Algeria in 
its wider contexts more specifically, see the special issue ‘Désenclaver histoire de l'Algérie à la 
période coloniale, eds. Hélène Blais, Claire Fredj, and Sylvie Thénault, in Revue d'histoire 
moderne et contemporaine, 63:2 (2016). On Algeria and the Middle East, see James McDougall, 
History and the Culture of Nationalism in Algeria (Cambridge, 2006) and Augustin Jomier, 
‘Un réformisme islamique dans l'Algérie coloniale. Oulémas ibadites et société du Mzab 
(c.1880-c.1970); doctoral thesis, Université du Maine, 2015. For Algeria in the wider history of 
the French Empire, see David Todd, ‘A French Imperial Meridian, 1814-1870°, Past and Present, 
210 (2011), 155-86. On the African dimension, see James McDougall and Judith Scheele 
(eds.), Saharan Frontiers: Space and Mobility in Northwest Africa (Bloomington, 2012) and 
Ghislaine Lydon, On Trans-Saharan Trails: Islamic Law, Trade Networks, and Cross-Cultural 
Exchange in Nineteenth-Century Western Africa (Cambridge, 2009). 

°° James McDougall, History and the Culture of Nationalism in Algeria (Cambridge, 2006), 31. 

57 Fredrick Cooper, Colonialism in Question: Theory, Knowledge, History, (Berkeley, 2005), 
92, 105. 
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Colonialism did not close Algeria off from the world or open it up, but 
generated a particular geography. 

The ‘Algeria described in these pages is the territorially bounded colonial 
state which gives this study its location. At the heart of this book is a tension 
between this states attempts to control mobility and its inhabitants’ persistent 
tendencies to locate themselves according to completely different geographies. 
News is one way to understand the geography of living in a colonial society. 
Rather than an international history focusing on diplomatic relations between 
states or a global history tracking material flows of goods or people, this is a 
history that looks at how people in the past understood the world they 
lived in.°* News deals with events that are unknown to the audience yet 
relevant to them. An event directly witnessed does not need to be reported 
at all, but conversely a report of an event far away which the audience cannot 
relate to is of little interest. The events described must thus be far, but not 
too far. Sharing news helped people locate what was close and what was far. 
The vast majority of people in colonial Algeria never physically migrated 
beyond its borders, but their understanding of the world was transformed 
through exposure to new forms of news. 

At its core, news is a way of managing the distinction between the 
internal and the external. In colonial Algeria as in many other places, news 
was deeply gendered. The relationship between news and distance extended 
well beyond the distinction between the national and the international and 
reached deep into the domestic sphere. In the legitimate ordering of society, 
it was men who went out into the world and sought its news, while women 
stayed at home.’ The domestic space was gendered female, while men went 
outside and encountered foreigners and heard their tales. Spaces of sociabil- 
ity, like the café, were closed off to women, and news often came indirectly 


58 This kind of work has been particularly important in the study of early modern globalization: 
see Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Explorations in Connected History: From the Tagus to the Ganges 
(Delhi, 2004), Serge Gruzinski, Les quatre parties du monde: histoire d'une mondialisation 
(Paris, 2004), and What Time Is It There? America and Islam at the Dawn of Modern Times 
(Cambridge, 2010). For a case focusing specifically on the Islamic world, see Giancarlo Casale, 
The Ottoman Age of Exploration (Oxford, 2010). 

5 On the gendering of the inside/outside divide, see Pierre Bourdieu, La domination 
masculine (Paris, 1998). Though Bourdieu’s work was based on an ethnographic study in 
Algeria that he conducted in the 1960s, I read it here for its theoretical value rather than as a 
description of Algerian society. For more on gender in colonial Algerian society, see Marnia 
Lazreg, The Eloquence of Silence: Algerian Women in Question (New York, 1994); Feriel Lalami, 
‘Lenjeu du statut des femmes durant la période coloniale en Algérie, Nouvelles Questions fémin- 
istes, 27:3 (2008), 16-27; Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint; Taraud, La prostitution colonial; and 
Rebecca Rogers, A Frenchwoman’ Imperial Story: Madame Luce in Nineteenth-Century Algeria 
(Stanford, 2013). 
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through husbands and male relatives. Women were particularly associated 
with gossip or personalized forms of information, while ‘hard’ news about 
politics was associated with men. This gender divide applied across colonial 
society, whether European, Muslim, or Jewish. This is not to say that women 
had no access to news, but that they were not seen to have any. 

State authorities participated in the patriarchal order and ruled through 
men. Their obsession with monitoring Algerian contact in the international 
sphere contrasts with their utter disinterest in the circulation of information 
within the domestic sphere. Authorities feared women’s contact with the 
outside so little that Muslim women did not even need passports, as it was 
assumed that they would only move under the authority of a male passport- 
bearer.® This means that the roles of women within the news ecosystem 
were rendered largely invisible by state surveillance, except in times of cri- 
sis. In turn, this suggests that the state’s concerns participated in shaping 
what was newsworthy and what was not. 


Thinking with a State 


Delignac was not an especially accurate observer. In fact, we know that he 
was poorly regarded as a policeman because a few months earlier, during 
an investigation on certain subversive foreign Muslims in Algiers, his super- 
ior had entirely bypassed him, for ‘he possesses none of the necessary 
qualities to direct a secret mission where one must bring discrete zeal and 
a sense of initiative, which I have never met in Mr. Delignac.®' The concern 
was that by being indiscreet, Delignac could end up spreading news to an 
audience of watchful Muslims that something was afoot, rather than inter- 
cepting it. Delignac was not an observer of Algerian news; rather, he was a 
part of it. 

This book aims to rectify some of the ways in which we have understood 
the relationship between the colonial state and society. Several works have 
focused on the relationship between empire and information, pointing out 
that effective surveillance, or the maximal retention of information with 
minimal leakage, was a key aspect of colonial rule. As Christopher Bayly 
pointed out in his study of British India, colonial rule could survive only if it 


°° Jules Cambon, Instruction sur la surveillance politique et administrative des indigènes 
algériens et des musulmans étrangers (Algiers, 1895). 
6! Préfet of Algiers to GGA, 17 January 1881, ANOM/GGA/1H84. 
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could keep track of local information networks.® Similarly, in North 
Africa, Julia Clancy-Smith’s Rebel and Saint described information as a 
‘commodity to be fought over and negotiated over’ in the French takeover 
of the Algerian-Tunisian border region, and Martin Thomas indexed the 
stability of colonial rule in the interwar period to the accuracy of intelli- 
gence practices.%* Yet in these works, there is sometimes a danger of mak- 
ing information a mere arena for the projection of external power-relations 
with no explanatory power or causal force of its own. 

Colonial authorities themselves tended to conceptualize information as 
a weapon to be deployed instrumentally in the service of other struggles. 
Back in 1881, Delignac frequently did this by equating contraband news 
with smuggled gunpowder, both just as likely to detonate volatile social 
situation.®* This is only one of several different ways of conceptualizing 
information, and one that we need not necessarily adopt ourselves. Looking 
at information in a colonial context does not mean reducing it to a story of 
control and resistance towards French power. 

For this reason, this is not a history of French intelligence in Algeria; 
rather, it is a history that uses the surveillance archive as a launching pad 
into a broader world of news. Following on from Ann Laura Stoler’s work 
on the Dutch East Indies, I see archives as ‘condensed sites of epistemological 
and political anxiety rather than as skewed or biased sources.® In and of 
themselves, surveillance reports are evidence for a certain official understand- 
ing of how news worked which will be elaborated upon in the following 
chapters. Even if they mainly described how news should work rather than 
how it worked in practice, they reveal normative, prescriptive conceptions 
of news which had their own effects on social relations. 


& Christopher Bayly, Empire and Information: Intelligence Gathering and Social Communi- 
cation in India, 1780-1870 (Cambridge, 1996). On India, see also Deep Kanta Lahiri-Choudhury, 
Telegraphic Imperialism: Crisis and Panic in the Indian Empire 1830-1920 (Basingstoke, 2010) 
and Amelia Bonea, The News of Empire: Telegraphy, Journalism, and the Politics of Reporting in 
Colonial India c.1830-1900 (Oxford, 2016). 

% Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint. Martin Thomas, Empires of Intelligence: Security Services 
and Colonial Disorder after 1914 (Berkeley, 2008). For other cases in the French Empire, see 
Kathleen A. Keller, ‘Colonial Suspects: Suspicious Persons and Police Surveillance in French 
West Africa, 1914-1945; PhD thesis, Rutgers University, 2007. 

‘Rapport spécial du commissariat central de police d'Alger, 4 May 1881, ANOM/GGA/1H84. 

% Ann Laura Stoler, Along the Archival Grain: Epistemic Anxieties and Colonial Common 
Sense (Princeton, 2009), 20. By contrast, see James Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance: 
Hidden Transcripts (New Haven, 1990) and Ranajit Guha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant 
Insurgency in Colonial India (Durham, NC, 1999). 
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Surveillance reports are also interesting because they contain a wealth of 
information on a cross-section of people living in Algeria. Surveillance 
archives contain documents that are not produced by the administration 
itself, haphazardly capturing bits of paper produced by a number of actors: 
manuscripts, private letters, and newspaper clippings. Hidden within the 
French colonial archive lies a wealth of popular poetry and intellectual pro- 
duction in Arabic. 

Moreover, the surveillance archive is one way to work through a funda- 
mental difficulty of working on news, which is that most ofit is by definition 
ephemeral and shared through media that are difficult for the historian to 
recover. This applies to oral forms of news like rumours, songs, and radio 
broadcasts which were rarely recorded during this period, and to early 
newsreels which have not always been preserved. Even written news was 
not meant to last. The most haunting example of this is telegrams. In 
archival boxes lie thousands of small translucent sheets of paper on which 
incoming telegrams were recorded. The ink on them is either faded, render- 
ing them illegible, or worse, its acidity has eaten through the thin paper, so 
they crumble in the fingers of the researcher trying to grasp the past. 
Frustrating though this may be, this material perishability is an index of the 
transient quality that makes news distinctive. 

Focusing on the state archive is but one of many possible approaches to 
studying news, and one that comes with certain costs. As the state only got 
involved when an unusual disturbance occurred, it privileges the excep- 
tional incident rather than routine practices of news, and it may also 
overestimate the importance of news in peoples daily lives. Yet police sur- 
veillance and the writing of reports was also part of daily life, and men like 
Delignac were not isolated from the wider circulation of news in society. As 
we will see in later chapters, policemen read newspapers and worried about 
current events, which affected their policing. Conversely, many Algerians 
were aware that they were under surveillance and that certain forms of news 
were more sensitive than others. 

I have relied on two archival collections that provide relatively continu- 
ous accounts throughout the sixty years of the period studied. The first are 
the surveillance reports from the archives of the Bureau des Affaires 
Indigènes, the Native Affairs Bureau of the Government-General of Algeria 
(GGA) in Algiers. Though the Affaires Indigènes series theoretically only 
deals with Muslims, it in fact contains a great deal of accidental information 
on Europeans and Jews as well. Other collections, such as the Fonds 
Ministériel (correspondence between the governor-general in Algiers and 
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his superiors in the Ministry of Interior in Paris) for the 1880s and 1890s, or 
the governor-generals cabinet for the 1930s, allowed for a wider view of 
developments involving Europeans.% As all documents removed from Algeria 
at independence in 1962 were placed together in the ANOM in Aix-en- 
Provence, it has also been possible to delve deeper into local levels of 
administration, down to the préfecture, sous-préfecture or commune. 

The other main element is correspondence between the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the GGA, housed in the diplomatic archives of La 
Courneuve. The GGA reported back to the Interior Ministry, but diplo- 
matic officials corresponded with their counterparts in Algiers regularly 
to keep track of how diplomatic tensions might affect Algeria and also 
how Algerians living abroad might affect France’s diplomatic relations. An 
extremely rich source for Algerian connections with the outside world 
and the French state’s attempt to manage them, this correspondence has 
been little used by historians. Other archives I have used more sporadically 
are the Algerian National Archive in Algiers, the archives of the wilayat of 
Algiers, Oran, and Constantine, the National Archives of Tunisia, the 
Service Historique de la Défense in Vincennes, Italian diplomatic archives 
at the Farnesina and private archives, especially those of the amateur eth- 
nographer Joseph Desparmet at the Maison Méditerranéenne des Sciences 
de l'Homme. 

Newspapers, paradoxically, are difficult sources to use for a history of 
news. The volume of newspapers read in Algeria over a sixty-year period, 
which includes those printed locally as well as newspapers printed in France 
and throughout the Mediterranean, is far too abundant to be read in its 
entirety. Moreover, different publications often carried the same news. I have 
consulted newspapers in the French and Algerian National Libraries as well 
as in local wilaya archives in Algeria, with an eye to form, to see how indi- 
vidual publications were constructed and their broad coverage. Overall, I have 
privileged the exceptional incident rather than routine practices, not just 
because crises are more easily trackable in state archives but also because it 


°° Sources at either end of the period are richer than in the middle, as there is a significant 
gap in coverage between c.1907 and c.1930. The archives of the Fonds Ministériel in the 
Interior Ministry between 1907 and 1945 disappeared during the Second World War. For the 
1930s, these are complemented by the cabinet files of governor-generals. Governor-generals 
before Jules Carde (1930-5) and Georges Le Beau (1935-40) appear, like many other Third 
Republic civil servants, to have taken their papers with them when they left office. 
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is in moments of tension that the involvement of the widest possible range 
of actors becomes visible. 

In order to examine the full range of interactions across colonial society, 
I have attempted as much as possible to cover the full linguistic spectrum. 
This includes the two main written languages, French and formal Arabic 
(fusha), as well as more sporadic publications in Spanish and Italian. The 
languages that most Algerians spoke, by contrast, were rarely written down, 
whether the Algerian dialect of Arabic (darija) or one of several Berber 
languages (Tamazight). Whenever possible, I have made use of the few 
documents recorded in those primarily spoken languages as well, drawing 
on the generous expertise of others when necessary. 

The story begins with the development of the newspaper in Algeria, 
starting with the French conquest of 1830. The printing press was intim- 
ately connected to the belief in the superiority of colonial rule. While the 
French believed that the power of the press could modernize Algeria, the 
newspaper as an object had a much messier life. Focusing on the iconic 
1881 law on the freedom of the press and its application in Algeria, 
Chapter 1 shows the gap between beliefs about media and their actual role 
in the circulation of news. 

What were some of the unexpected consequences of new forms of media? 
Chapter 2 delves into this question in more detail by looking at the exten- 
sion of the telegraphic network in Algeria and its role in transforming geog- 
raphies of news. Zooming into the case study of a particular village, it 
examines how the telegraph helped Muslims in Algeria connect to other 
Muslims across the world while distancing them from their European 
neighbours at the turn of the twentieth century. 

While Chapter 2 focuses on space, Chapter 3 delves into the relationship 
between news and time. Focusing on a single event, the outbreak of the 
First World War in 1914 in western Algeria, it looks at a wide range of news 
in manuscript, rumours, and song. By comparing the different temporalities 
they carried, it asks what might have constituted a shared ‘event’ in a divided 
society. This in terms raises questions about the relationship between news 
and history. 

If news is intimately connected to notions of time, how can we describe 
its change? Chapter 4 takes the story forward into the interwar period by 
tracing the development of news on the radio and in the cinemas, and how 
they interacted with the formation of a mass political culture, looking in 
particular at the role of news of the Spanish Civil War. 
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Continuing this analysis of how news can build political communities, 
Chapter 5 looks at how news of events in Libya (1911-19) and then Palestine 
(1929-39) became a space to debate colonialism in Algeria. It shows how 
uncertainty about the meaning of distant events helped forge the boundaries 
of an Algerian national community. Finally, the epilogue brings the preced- 
ing chapters together by briefly opening the story onto the Algerian War of 
Independence (1954-62) and beyond to wonder when, if ever, the news 
stopped being electric. 


l 
Magical Printing 
The Civilization of the Newspaper, 1830-1930 


La presse, à l'heure où nous sommes, nest pas plus connue ni 
définie dans ses applications que lélectricité dans les siennes: la 
presse est l'électricité appliquée aux choses de la pensée. 


The press, currently, is no more known or defined in its uses 
than electricity: the press is electricity applied to the matters of 
thought. 


Paulin Limayrac, La Presse, 5 January 1852 
Inna al-sahafa li-I-shu‘ub manara 


The press is a lighthouse to the people 
Ibrahim Abu al-Yaqdhan, Al Maghrib, 1930 


In June 1830, French ships landed at Sidi-Ferruch near Algiers, in what would 
become the first step of a messy conquest. Besides soldiers and guns, the 
ships also contained a further weapon: a printing press. From 25 June to 
5 July 1830, the Presse du Marabout gave birth to the first item printed on 
Algerian soil, L'Estafette d'Alger. This development was less momentous than 
it might seem: LEstafette, a gazette reporting on the French expeditionary 
corps, did not circulate much. Once Algiers had been seized in early July, the 
Presse du Marabout was rapidly forgotten in a stock-room and accumulated 
dust for a few years.’ In any case, Algerians had read European newspapers 
well before the French ships arrived in 1830. 

Despite this unremarkable start, the Frenchmen who conquered Algeria 
were convinced that printing would revolutionize Algeria by freeing its 
inhabitants from the shackles of superstition and fanaticism. In the early 


* Hermann Fiori, Bibliographie des ouvrages imprimés à Alger de 1830 à 1850 (Algiers, 1938). 
Louis-André Pichon, Alger sous la domination française (Paris, 1833), 122-5. 
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nineteenth century, many influential Frenchmen started thinking that 
the invention of printing by Gutenberg was what had precipitated the 
modern age. ‘Has printing not emancipated the education of peoples of 
all political and religious chains?, wondered Condorcet in his essay on 
human progress. Two years after the conquest of Algiers in 1832, Victor 
Hugo's novel Notre-Dame de Paris went on a long digression on the 
power of print to kill the Church during the Renaissance, ‘Ceci tuera 
cela.* To these men, the printing press was ‘both tool and manifestation 
of modernization, not just a symbol of civilization but the most effective 
way of creating it.* The fact that Algeria did not have a printing press was 
proof of its backwardness and that its territory was ripe to be seized by a 
higher power. Thus, many Frenchmen believed that if they printed, civiliza- 
tion would come. 

In actuality, the introduction of printing technology on its own does no 
such thing. While printing certainly has social effects, these depend on who 
is reading. The actual life of the newspaper, a flimsy piece of paper with ink, 
was a messy one that did not lead straight from the editor to the intended 
audience. Often, Algerians were not interested in reading the many news- 
papers that French authorities printed for them, or interpreted them in ways 
that had nothing to do with the authors intention. Moreover, throughout 
the colonial period, most people could only see or hear the newspaper rather 
than read it. 

For the men who conquered Algeria, the technology (the printing press), 
its periodical product (the newspaper), and its effect (European civilization) 
all formed an inseparable whole. 

However, the causal relationship between the technology and its social 
effect was poorly understood. As Barbara Mittler has pointed out, contempor- 
aries often described the effects of printing as just as mysterious as those of 
electricity.* Thus the belief in the transformational power of the press can be 
described as a form of magical thinking. Magical thinking is a thought-process 
in which people associate a particular action with an effect (for instance, 


? Nicolas de Condorcet, Esquisse d'un tableau historique des progrès de l'esprit humain (Paris, 
[1795] 1822), 149-87. On Victor Hugo's Notre-Dame de Paris published in 1832 as an expres- 
sion of historical thinking under the July Monarchy, see Christophe Charle, La discordance des 
temps: une brève histoire de la modernité (Paris, 2011), 43. 

ĉ Barbara Mittler, A Newspaper for China? Power, Identity and Change in Shanghais News 
Media, 1872-1912 (Cambridge, MA, 2004, 10). 

* Grand dictionnaire du XIXe siécle discussed in Mittler, A Newspaper for China, 10. 
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praying leads to rainfall), even though this action may be unrelated to the 
effect or insufficient to produce it on its own. French anthropologists, most 
famously Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, used the phrase ‘magical thinking’ (la pensée 
magique) to describe ‘primitive thought’ as fundamentally different from 
Western rational thinking. But Frenchmen were equally susceptible to 
imagining that certain objects caused miraculous changes even if there was 
no demonstrable causal relationship.’ 

Yet, ‘the ideology of print culture was as much part of the technology as 
paper and ink, as Brian Larkin has written on colonial Nigeria. Thus, the 
belief in magical printing had important consequences. It focused the atten- 
tion of authorities on monitoring who was printing a newspaper rather than 
who was reading it. Magical printing made its way into the legal system 
when, in the summer of 1881, the French Parliament passed two laws that 
instituted a division between those who could publish and those who could 
not. Together, the two laws tied the right to publish newspapers freely with 
citizenship and thus political power. Only adult male French citizens were 
thought to be endowed with the kind of rationality that allowed them to print 
and vote, a rationality which ironically was partly thought to be a product of 
the printing press itself. 

By the late nineteenth century, the belief in magical printing had spread to 
elite Muslim Algerians. They saw their production of newspapers as an 
attempt to ‘catch up’ with Europeans and to uplift the Muslim masses. Much 
like the French administration, they saw the development of a country’s 
newspapers as a measure of progress along the axis of civilization, rather like 
GDP per capita would later become. These élites also believed that by printing 
they could transform the Algerian people, even though the vast majority of 
the population remained illiterate until independence and newspapers were 
only one of the many ways of exchanging news. 

Existing studies of the press in Algeria have maintained this élite focus by 
describing the development of the Algerian Muslim press as part of the 
nationalist struggle, frequently disregarding the much larger European press.’ 


° Though often associated with Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés 
inférieures (Paris, [1910] 1951), Lévy-Bruhl himself did not use the phrase ‘pensée magique’ 

é Brian Larkin in Edwards et al, AHR Conversation: Historical Perspectives on the 
Circulation of Information, 1402. For a wider consideration of the relationship between tech- 
nology and ideology in a colonial context, see Brian Larkin, Signal and Noise: Media, 
Infrastructure, and Urban Culture in Nigeria (Durham, NC, 2008). 

7 For the Muslim press, see Ali Merad, ‘La formation de la presse musulmane en Algérie 
(1919-1939), Revue de l'institut des Belles Lettres Arabes a Tunis, 27 (1964), 9-29. Mohammed 
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By contrast, the few treatments of the European press tend to ignore Muslim 
readers, as if the two existed in different worlds. 

More broadly, the story of Algerian newspapers has been ignored by his- 
torians of print in both France and the Arab world because it does fit neatly 
into either. The abundant scholarship on the press in France tends to ignore 
colonial developments. Most historians take the 1830s to be the period 
when mass newspaper readership definitively transformed French politics 
and society. Yet surprisingly, they have rarely connected this development 
to the contemporary Algerian conquest. As Jennifer Sessions has pointed 
out, the pressures that this new popular media culture put on political power 
in metropolitan France stimulated the Algerian conquest.’ Similarly, histories 
of the ‘print revolution’ in the nineteenth-century Arab world focus almost 
exclusively on Egypt and the Levant, leaving the Maghrib aside."° 

In part, this lack of attention is because Algeria fits rather awkwardly into 
narratives of the development of a mass print culture. In colonial Algeria, there 


Nasser, Al-suhuf al-arabiyya al-jaza’iriyya min al 1847 ila 1940 [Algerian Arab Newspapers 
from 1847 to 1940] (Algiers, 1980) and especially Zahir Ihaddaden, Histoire de la presse 
indigène en Algérie des origines jusqu'en 1930 (Algiers, 2003). There are also a number of works 
on Algerian intellectual history which deal with the context around which the press developed, 
such as Rachid Bencheneb, ‘Le mouvement intellectuel et littéraire algérien à la fin du XIXe et 
au début du XXe siècle, Revue française d'histoire doutre-mer, 70:258-9 (1983), 11-24. For a later 
period, Fatima-Zohra Guechi, La presse algérienne de langue arabe 1946-1954 (Algiers, 2009). 


® The exception is Christiane Souriau-Hoebrechets, La presse maghrébine (Paris, 1969). For 
the European press there is a brief study which covers the late nineteenth century: Germaine 
Sers-Gal, ‘La presse algérienne de 1870 à 1900, Revue africaine, 103 (1959), 92-112. Louis- 
Pierre Montoy’s monumental thesis on the press in the Constantine département is extensive 
but bore no equivalents for the other two départements, and it does not go beyond the First 
World War: Louis-Pierre Montoy, ‘La presse dans le département de Constantine (1870-1918), 
doctoral thesis, Aix-en-Provence, 1982. A recent study in English uses the press as a text to 
look at settler colonialism without delving into its development: Charlotte Ann Legg, 
‘Imagining le peuple nouveau: Medicine and the Press in French Algeria, 1870-1914, PhD the- 
sis, New York University, 2013. The history of the European press in the interwar period has 
yet to be written. 

° Christophe Charle, Le siècle de la presse 1830-1939 (Paris, 2004). Jeremy Popkin, Press, 
Revolution and Social Identities in France, 1830-35 (University Park, PA, 2002). Marie-Eve 
Thérenty and Alain Vaillant, 1836: Lan I de lère médiatique (Paris, 2001). Jennifer Sessions, By 
Sword and Plow: France and the Conquest of Algeria (Ithaca, 2011). For more on how the news- 
paper was imagined in nineteenth-century France, see Guillaume Pinson, Limaginaire média- 
tique: histoire et fiction du journal au XIXe siécle (Paris, 2012). For a general history of 
newspapers in France in this period, see Bellanger et al., Histoire générale de la presse francaise, 
vols. 2 and 3 (Paris, 1969). 

1° The most recent work, Ami Ayalon, The Arabic Print Revolution: Cultural Production and 
Mass Readership (Cambridge, 2016), ignores developments west of Egypt. In older works, 
some Algerian newspapers are mentioned briefly, as in Philippe de Tarrazi, Tarikh al sahafa al 
arabiyya [History of the Arabic Press] (Beirut, 1913). 
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was a lot of printing but no development of a mass readership. Literacy rates 
were sharply divided. Europeans who arrived in Algeria in the nineteenth 
century, especially from Malta, Spain, or Italy, were often illiterate. Thanks 
to the introduction of public schooling, however, they were overwhelmingly 
literate in French by the end of the nineteenth century.” Schooling for Muslims 
followed no such upward trend: by 1936, only 2.1 per cent of Muslim men 
could read French, not to mention women.” Literacy in Arabic was more 
difficult to estimate as the French government was less interested in assessing 
it. It most likely declined over the course of the nineteenth century as the 
conquest dispossessed Muslim educational institutions of their resources. 

The newspaper industry was one of the most telling examples of the extreme 
inequalities of settler colonialism. Europeans in colonial Algeria published 
even more newspapers per capita than their equivalents in metropolitan 
France. By contrast, Muslim Algerians, 85-90 per cent of the population 
depending on the period, had an underdeveloped press industry. No daily 
newspaper intended for Muslims was published until independence (with 
one brief exception), and it was not for lack of trying. 

Yet all of these actors shared a common belief in the power of print. To 
understand the role of news in colonial Algeria, we have to begin with the 
fact that newspapers were seen by all as the most prestigious and legitimate 
way of sharing news. It is a characteristic of information media that people 
often think they change society so deeply as to create an ‘age’: people in colo- 
nial Algeria thought they were living in the age of the newspaper. Newspapers 
dominated the news system so powerfully that stories and the medium that 
carried them became conflated—newspapers were the news. Social, cultural, 
economic, and political life was so intimately tied to the newspaper that it 
can be described anthropologically as a ‘civilization of the newspaper. 
This chapter offers a historical anthropology of the newspaper in a society 
where it was widespread but poorly understood, heard rather than read, 
‘dominant but not hegemonic.* 


™ Jean-Jacques Jordi, Les Espagnols en Oranie, 1830-1914: histoire d’une migration 
(Montpellier, 1986), 155. 

Fanny Colonna, Instituteurs algériens, 1883-1939 (Algiers, 1975), 16. 

 Ibid., 29-30. Yvonne Turin, Affrontement culturels en Algérie coloniale: écoles, médecines, 
religion, 1830-1880 (Paris, 1971). 

14 Dominique Kalifa et al., La civilisation du journal. Histoire culturelle et littéraire de la 
presse française au XIXe siècle (Paris, 2011). 

1° The phrase is adapted from Ranajit Guha, Dominance without Hegemony: History and 
Power in Colonial India (Cambridge, MA, 1997). 
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Readers before Printers 


Unlike some other colonial encounters, the arrival of the French in Algiers 
in 1830 was an encounter in which the protagonists had already met several 
times before. North Africans and Europeans had long been in contact 
across the sea, and early modern North Africans were print-aware even if 
they did not print themselves.” In 1516, Jewish refugees from Lisbon 
printed the first book in Africa in Fès. There were sporadic attempts by 
other Jewish communities, but printing never took off.'* Some North Africans 
would cross the sea to print their own works. Rabbis in the eighteenth cen- 
tury would get books in Judeo-Arabic printed in Amsterdam, or closer to 
home, in Livorno, where many had family ties. These works were often in 
Arabic but were always printed in the Hebrew script, and thus inaccessible 
to Muslim readers.” While the printing press came to Algeria with the 
French army, printed books and newspapers had already been there for a 
while. For the French, what was difficult to understand was that Algerians 
might be aware of print but not using it themselves. 

In Ottoman Algiers, people would read European gazettes to keep abreast 
of the latest diplomatic news likely to affect business. In many cases, they 
would have the gazettes read to them by people with the necessary specialized 
linguistic skills, including the large Christian captive population. During the 
French revolutionary period, people in North Africa followed the ‘astonish- 
ing news’ of events on the other side of the sea closely.” In 1816, when a 
British punitive expedition came to bombard Algiers, the dey of Algiers had 


16 See Jocelyne Dakhlia, ‘Une altérité à revoir, in Thierry Fabre (ed.), Colonialisme et postco- 
lonialisme en Méditerranée (Marseille, 2004), 53-9. 

1 Thus calquing Christopher Bayly’s remark that India was a ‘literacy-aware’ if not majority 
literate society: Bayly, Empire and Information, 36. 

18 The Sefer Abu Darham was a book of Jewish liturgy printed in Hebrew, so it would not 
have been legible beyond Fes Jewish community. I thank Theodor Dünkelgrun for alerting me 
to this. Abraham Karp, From the Ends of the Earth: Judaic Treasures of the Library of Congress 
(Washington DC, 1991). 

1 Jessica Marglin, ‘Mediterranean Modernity through Jewish Eyes: The Transimperial 
Life of Abraham Ankawa Jewish Social Studies, 20:2 (2014), 34-68. Yosef Tobi and Tsivia 
Tobi (eds.), Judeo-Arabic Literature in Tunisia, 1850-1950 (Detroit, 2014). See also the case 
of a newspaper written by European consuls in Tripoli and published in Paris: Maria José 
Vilar, ‘El nacimiento de la prensa en Libia: “LInvestigateur Africain” de Tripoli, 1827, Africa: 
Rivista trimestrale di studi e documentazione dell’instituto italiano per l'Africa e Oriente, 59:2 
(2004), 221-30. 

2 Ahmed ben Sahnoun, quoted in Ian Coller, ‘Barbary and Revolution: France and North 
Africa, 1789-1798, in Patricia Lorcin and Todd Shepard (eds.), French Mediterraneans: 
Transnational and Imperial Histories (Lincoln, NE, 2016), 52-75. 
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already been warned of their arrival ‘through the French papers?" This pattern 
continued in the early years of the French conquest: Abd al-Qadir, leader of 
an emergent Algerian state in western Algeria, had French newspapers read 
to him to plan his next move during the conquest wars in the 1830s.”* The 
awareness of the printing press was probably limited to those whose profes- 
sional occupations involved the other side of the sea: merchants, interpreters, 
diplomats, rulers of the coastal cities. 

Early modern North African travellers to Europe would note the abun- 
dance of print as a foreign oddity. For instance, the seventeenth-century 
Moroccan ambassador to Spain, al-Ghassani, noted with some wonder the 
ghazita (gazetas), newspapers containing the latest news.” A century and a 
half later, when another Moroccan ambassador travelled to France in 1845-6, 
this time as his country was embroiled in warfare over Frances conquest of 
neighbouring Algeria, Al-Saffar too expressed surprise at the existence of these 
ghazita, their popularity and the extent of their coverage. Al-Saffar observed 
how in Paris, ‘when someone enters a café, first the waiter brings him a news- 
paper so he may learn what is new, and then he serves him his coffee. The 
newspaper was so essential to the French that ‘one of them would do without 
food or drink sooner than do without reading the newspaper.”* 

Yet this astonishment at the importance of newspapers was partly a product 
of the genre. These travel accounts (rihla) were meant to emphasize the strange 
(gharib) customs of the West (gharb). Al-Saffar himself was relying on the 
more famous travel narrative of the Egyptian imam Rifa'a al-Tahtawi (1834), 
who had already lauded the wonders of the printing press in Paris.” Expressing 
amazement at the printing press (al-astanba, which came from either the 
Spanish estampa or the Italian stampa) was becoming a trope. By contrast, 
the reading practices of the dey and other élite Algerians suggest a more 
pragmatic approach: the newspaper was less of a foreign object and more of 
a useful source of information about the actions of Europeans. Algerians, it 


*1 Abraham V. Salamé, A Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers in the Year 1816: Under the 
Command of the Right Honourable Admiral Lord Viscount Exmouth, 14. 

»? Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint, 8. For another example of the integration of Algerians in 
European diplomatic news before 1830, see Edmund Burke III, “The Mediterranean before 
Colonialism. 

# For the text of al-Ghassani, see Nabil Matar, In the Lands of the Christians: Arabic Travel 
Writing in the 17th Century (New York, 2003). 

# Muhammad As-Saffar, Disorienting Encounters: Travels of a Moroccan Scholar in France 
1845-1846, ed. Susan Gilson Miller (Berkeley, 1994), 152. 

25 Ibid., 205-6 on printing press and ibid., 56 on borrowing from Tahtawi. For Tahtawi’s 
famous rihla, see Rifa‘a Tahtawi, Takhlis al-ibriz fi talkhis bariz aw al-diwan al-nafis bi-iwan 
baris (1834), trans. as An Imam in Paris, ed. Daniel L. Newman (London, 2004). 
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seems, were aware of the printing press and some of them would even read 
newspapers, but they did not rush to make use of the technology themselves. 

This lack of print has puzzled scholars nearly as much as it did European 
observers at the time. Some have tried to explain the absence of print through- 
out the Arab world by an Ottoman ban imposed for religious reasons, but as 
Kathryn Schwartz has shown there is no evidence for such a ban.?* More 
broadly, as Dana Sajdi has pointed out, this quest for an absence of print in 
the Middle East comes out of a particular narrative of the transformative effect 
of print in Europe which historians of Europe themselves cannot agree on.” 

What is clear is that Algerians knew about the printing press but did not 
use it themselves. To the French, this lack of interest was incomprehensible, 
so convinced were they that the printing press had created modern European 
civilization. By the time of the conquest of Algeria in 1830 they already had 
empirical evidence that the introduction of printing did not automatically 
provoke huge effects among Muslims. In 1798, during the Napoleonic inva- 
sion of Egypt, a group of Frenchmen assembled around the first printing 
press in Cairo. They observed as the work of the press progressed, ‘in a 
meditation that was almost religious, and when the first pages were ready, 
shouted ‘Vive la France, overcome by the miraculous work unfolding. And 
yet, the surrounding Egyptian population seems to have been remarkably 
unaffected. Egyptian chronicles noted that the French were obsessed with 
printing and used it for everything from restaurant menus to tickets, but 
Egyptians were not particularly interested in the technology themselves. 
Three years later, the French were gone, and printing would only re-emerge 
in Egypt, in different circumstances, some twenty years later, introduced by 
a ruler who modelled himself after Napoleon.”* This experience of printing 
in the desert does not seem to have led to much self-interrogation—the 
French remained convinced that the arrival of the printing press was a tool 
of salvation that would automatically have dramatic social effects. 


© Kathryn Schwartz, ‘Did Ottoman Sultans Ban Print?’ Book History, 20 (2017), 1-39. 

7 Dana Sajdi, ‘Prints and Its Discontents: A Case for Pre-Print Journalism and Other 
Sundry Print Matters, The Translator, 15:11 (2009), 105-38. See the quite pointed debate 
between Elizabeth Einsenstein and Adrian Johns in American Historical Review, 107:1 
(2002), 84-125. It is worth nothing that examples of print beyond Europe never feature ser- 
iously in these debates, even though they might help answer vexed questions for European 
historiography. 

28 Kathryn Schwartz, ‘Meaningful Mediums: A Material and Intellectual History of 
Manuscript and Print Production in Nineteenth-Century Ottoman Cairo, PhD thesis, Harvard 
University (2015), 124. 
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As the conquest of Algeria unfolded, many members of the French govern- 
ment thought that they could enlighten the Arabs by publishing in their 
language and thus facilitate the spread of civilization. The same printing 
press that had been used ineffectively in Egypt was re-used over thirty years 
later by Baron Pichon, civil intendant for Algiers, to publish Le Moniteur 
algérien, in 1832. The aim of Le Moniteur was to announce the actions of the 
French government to the population in both French and Arabic. Even 
though it is absent in histories of the Arab press, it can be considered the 
second attempt at a periodical in Arabic, following on from the equally 
governmental and equally shoddy Egyptian al-Wagqa’i’ al-Misriyya (1828).”° 
As Pichon made clear, a newspaper in the native language was essential to 
liberal, enlightening colonial rule, as proved by the British model: ‘England 
has newspapers, printing presses in native languages in Calcutta, and else- 
where in India’*° Despite Pichon’s intentions, the Moniteurs use of Arabic 
was inconsistent. 

While Le Moniteur algérien was short-lived, its mission to enlighten 
Algerians through print was taken up by the longer-lasting Mobacher 
[Al-Mubasshir], the first newspaper aimed specifically at Muslim audiences 
in Algeria, founded in 1847. Its founder, Ismaél Urbain, aimed for Le Mobacher 
to be a key tool in the ‘moral conquest’ of the Algerian natives." Aside from 
announcing government decisions, the Mobacher was meant to educate 
Algerian Muslims in the progress of agriculture, trade, and science to facilitate 
their entry into European civilization. A mixed-race man from Guyana who 
adopted Saint-Simonianism and learnt Arabic in Egypt, Urbain moved to 
Algeria as an interpreter in the wake of the first wave of conquest in 1837 and 
rose to play an essential role in French policy in Algeria. As an ‘arabophile, to 


# Hermann Fiori, Bibliographie des ouvrages imprimés a Alger de 1830 à 1850 (Algiers, 
1938). One canonical account is Philippe de Tarrazi, Tarikh al sahafa al arabiyya [History of 
the Arabic Press] (Beirut, 1913), which ignores the existence of the Moniteur algérien. Most 
subsequent accounts are based on Tarrazi and barely mention developments west of Egypt, 
even though they were among the earliest attempts at printing in the Arab world: see Ami 
Ayalon, The Press in the Arab Middle East: A History (Oxford, 1995). 

°° Louis-André Pichon, Alger sous la domination française (Paris, 1833), 122-5. 

%1 Yvonne Turin, ‘Linstruction sans l'école? Les débuts du Mobacher d’après une correspon- 
dance inédite d'Ismaël Urbain, Revue de l'occident musulman et de la Méditerranée, 15 (1973), 
367-74. On Saint-Simonians in Algeria, see Osama Abi-Mershed, Apostles of Modernity: Saint- 
Simonians and the Civilizing Mission in Algeria (Palo Alto, 2010). On Ismaél Urbain, see Alain 
Messaoudi, ‘Savants, conseillers, médiateurs: les arabisants et la France coloniale (vers 1830- 
vers 1930); doctoral thesis, Paris (2008), 240-5. 
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use the terminology of the times, Urbain advocated the civilizational unity 
of French and Muslim cultures, showing the example by marrying an 
Algerian woman. 

While there seems to have been some initial excitement in the Mobacher, 
this did not last long. Though it endured until 1928, its original ambitions 
for moral conquest did not survive. By the 1870s, it had become merely a 
dry compendium of new administrative decisions intended for Muslim 
employees of the government. In 1875 subscription was made compulsory for 
all employees of the state Islamic justice system and Muslim state employees, 
and yet by 1891 still half of the adjoints indigènes had not subscribed.*? Reports 
suggested that even those who did subscribe did so out of fear of losing their 
jobs but did not in fact read it. Its name had become a kind of joke.** By this 
stage, it ran at 1,000 copies in French and 2,000 copies in Arabic, hardly a 
popular success. 

Governmental attempts to publish for Muslims were overshadowed by 
the massive amounts of settler print. The oldest private newspaper, LAkhbar, 
was started in 1839 in Algiers. Despite its Arabic title meaning ‘the news, it 
only published in French.** Newspapers followed patterns of European 
settlement, starting with the main coastal cities. L'Echo d'Oran in the west and 
La Seybouse in Bône in the east were both founded in 1844. Then, smaller 
European centres developed local newspapers in the 1850s and 1860s, such as 
Philippeville [Skikda] with Le Zéramna in 1851 and Blida with Le Tell in 1854. 

The first private newspapers owned by Europeans were not free to publish 
what they wanted, as Algeria was under military rule. In the midst of a war 
of conquest, the existence of these publications was conditional on good 
relationships with military authorities. For instance, L'Echo d'Oran was 
founded in 1844 by express authorization of the residing general, on the 
condition that it would not report any movement of troops, or any military 
news that might alarm the population.” It would go on to become the longest- 
lasting and at one point the most widely read newspaper in North Africa, 
owned by several generations of the Perrier family from 1846 to 1963. 


# ‘Note du service du Mobacher au GGA, 10 April 1875, ANOM/15H6. PO to GGA, 
2 October 1891, ANOM/15H6. 

# Arnaud, principal interpreter for the Mobacher, ‘Projet de modifications au régime du 
Mobacher, 27 February 1894, ANOM/GGA/15H6. 

*4 After disappearing for a while, the title was bought up by Victor Barrucand in 1902, 
effectively a new publication with a more liberal, pro-native editorial line that occasionally 
published in Arabic, a format which endured until its demise in 1934. 

3 Yves Marthot, ‘Histoire de la presse en Algérie: L'Echo d’Oran, at http://www.cdha.fr/ 
histoire-de-la-presse-en-algerie-lecho-doran, accessed 30 December 2015. 
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A free press become one of the main bones of contention in the struggle 
between military authorities and civilian settlers for political control of the 
colony, a struggle that endured until the 1880s. For the army, it was the dan- 
gers of a restless native audience that justified the persistence of censorship 
in Algeria more than in metropolitan France. As one préfet noted in 1874, ‘in 
the presence of a conquered people, there must not be freedom of the press’ *f 
The army continued to fear that unruly settlers would undermine French 
domination by revealing military manoeuvres to the Muslim population: in 
1877, the owners of four newspapers (La vigie algérienne, Le Zéramna, L'Atlas, 
and Le Courrier de Mostaganem) were taken to court for spreading false news 
about movements of troops.?” Even in the 1870s, the still-fragile Republican 
government remained wary and attempted to police the spread of newspapers 
in Algeria far more than in France.** 

This caginess suggests that authorities knew that Muslims could obtain 
information published in newspapers either directly or indirectly, yet they 
never fully dealt with the consequences of this practice. One governor-general 
complained that ‘the natives of 1882 are no longer those of 1870, they read 
our newspapers and comment them’? This problem was always presented 
as new, but it was not, as Algerians were reading newspapers well before the 
French arrived. Authorities only tried to a limited extent to police European 
publications for fear of their influence on Muslim audiences. 

As the number of settlers and newspapers increased, the problem only 
got worse. Heavily encouraged by government programmes of colonisation 
officielle, or official settlement, as well as labour migration, the European 
population doubled from 244,600 in 1872 to 482,000 in 1891, split in roughly 
equal numbers between French citizens and European foreigners.*° The 
result was a huge boom in publications, from 38 newspapers in 1883 to 134 
in 1897, and the expansion of these newspapers is shown in Figure 1.1 and 
Table 1.1. In the Constantine département alone 89 newspapers were 
launched between 1881 and 1888, most of them short-lived. By contrast, 
though Algeria’s Muslim population reached 3.7 million inhabitants in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century and was rapidly increasing, no private 
newspaper aimed at Muslims lasted more than a few months until the 1910s.“? 


°° PC to GGA, 18 July 1874, quoted in Montoy, ‘La presse dans le département 
de Constantine, 33. 
37 GGA to Interior, 26 May 1877, ANOM/F*°1683. 
38 Sers-Gal, ‘La presse algérienne, 96. 3° GGA to MAE, 15 June 1882, ANOM/1H84. 
+ Ageron, Histoire de l'Algérie contemporaine, 119. 
Montoy, ‘La presse dans le département de Constantine, 181. 
* Nasser, Al-suhuf, 8. 
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Figure 1.1. Map of the number of newspapers in Algeria by city of publication, 
1871-1904. Made by Sébastien Herman based on ANOM F®°1729 and F#01859. 


Counting the number of newspapers is only mildly indicative, as many of 
these newspapers had rather brutish and short existences, yet print runs 
increased as well. Based on the popular success of Le Petit Journal in metro- 
politan France, Le Petit Colon, using a smaller format and cheaper price to 
reach a broader audience, became the highest-selling newspaper in Algeria 
in 1886 with 9,000 copies per day. Didier Guignard has even noted that the 
French Algerian newspaper market expanded faster than its metropolitan 
counterpart. In metropolitan France, newspapers reached market satur- 
ation only on the eve of the First World War with 10 million daily copies 
sold for an adult population of 20 million people.“ On the other side of the 
Mediterranean, 134 titles were by 1897 selling a total of 170,000 copies per day 
to an estimated French readership of 500,000, or a figure of one newspaper for 
every three potential readers.** Counting all publications, Zahir Ihaddaden 


* Guignard, Abus de pouvoir, 27. 44 Ibid., 311. 
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Table 1.1. Table showing newspapers by city in Algeria from 1871 to 1904, 
based on official newspaper counts in ANOM F®°1729 and F801859 


City Number of Number of Number of political 
newspapers in newspapers in newspapers in 1904 
1871 1880 
Algiers 6 9 13 
Oran 3 4 7 
Constantine 1 3 5 
Philippeville 2 2 3 
Bône 3 2 3 
Sétif 1 1 4 
Tlemcen 1 1 4 
Blida 1 1 1 
Mostaganem 1 2 3 
Médéa 1 2 
Bougie 1 3 
Orléansville 1 
Tizi-Ouzou 1 
Batna 1 
Guelma 2 
Souk-Ahras 2 
Djidjelli 1 
Ain-Temouchent 1 
Sidi bel- Abbés 3 
Mascara 3 
Tébessa 1 


Note: The government sometimes maintained an old Second Empire distinction between 
‘politica? and ‘non-political? newspapers (which used to be subject to different legal regimes 
and taxation) but at other times all publications were counted together. 


arrived at a jaw-dropping average of one periodical publication for every 
2,000 French citizens in Algeria.“ The number of separate publications is a 
reflection of the viciousness of European Algerian politics under the Third 
Republic. Newspapers for European Algerians were tools to unify and 
control networks of local patronage and municipal corruption. Even towns 
with tiny French populations developed at least two newspapers during 
this period, one each for radical and opportunist Republicans which fought 
mercilessly.* 


# This figure is only indicative as it includes many trade periodicals like the Bulletin of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Algiers: Zahir Ihaddaden, Histoire de la presse indigène. 
4° Sers-Gal, ‘La presse algérienne, 92. 
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The more settlers agitated politically against the government, the more 
they printed. During the open political stand-off between the government 
and settler autonomists known as the anti-Jewish crisis (1897-1901), news- 
paper publication reached an all-time peak in Algeria.“ As violent riots 
took over Algiers and five governor-generals waltzed in and out of office in 
as many years, the administration worried that the quarrelsome settler press 
would show that Europeans were divided and spread agitation among the 
natives. In 1901, Muslims killed five Europeans in the village of Margueritte, 
shocking French public opinion.“ For the government, the cause of this 
Muslim agitation was the settler press: 


the spirit of revolution and disorder could not reign in Algiers for consecu- 
tive years without inserting itself among the tribes that live in permanent 
contact with Europeans; [...] Most natives now know our language [...] and 
they read newspapers assiduously, including LAntijuif; they comment on 
all the facts of our political and social life [...].*° 


Or, as the newspaper Le réveil bénois put it more succinctly some time later, 
Margueritte, ‘C'est la faute à la presse!’*° (It’s the newspapers fault). 

This was undoubtedly an exaggeration, yet newspapers were playing an 
increasingly important role in the lives of all Algerians, even the illiterate. It is 
telling that in many sources in the contemporary Algerian dialect, newspapers 
are known as al-jurnal or al-jurnan, using the French word, rather than the 
Arabic literary terms sahifa or jarida.** The newspaper was a French object, 
common enough in daily life, but usually seen or heard rather than read. 

The expanding industry of newspapers published in French latched onto an 
existing space for the discussion of news: the café. Present in Algiers before 
Paris, cafés had been a space of political discussion since the seventeenth 
century.’ In the nineteenth century, the so-called cafés maures (to distinguish 
them from cafés patronized by the European population) became spaces 
where the few men literate in French would read and translate newspapers 


*” Successively Jules Cambon, Louis Lépine, Edouard Laferrière, Célestin Jonnart, and Paul 
Revoil. The autonomist settlers opposed the naturalization of Algerian Jews by the Crémieux 
Decree in 1871 which undermined their electoral control of the colony’s institutions in some 
areas, and gave the crisis its name. For a narrative of the anti-Jewish crisis, see Ageron, Algérie 
contemporaine, 39-66. Lizbeth Zack, ‘French and Algerian Identity Formation in 1890s 
Algiers; French Colonial History, 2 (2002), 115-43. 

+8 ‘Rapport général sur le mouvement insurrectionnel des indigènes du douar Adélia, 8 May 
1901, ANOM/F#01690. 

4° PA to PM, 10 May 1901, ANOM/F*°1691. 

°° Le réveil bônois, 19 February 1903, in ANOM/F*°1693. 

51 On these sources, see Chapter 3. 52 Omar Carlier, ‘Café maure. 
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out loud for a public. Such practices were by no means exclusive to Algerians: 
contemporary Frenchmen also read newspapers collectively in the metropole, 
much to the anxiety of the government.** 

While the ‘natives’ had never been isolated, surveillance reports in the 1890s 
make it clear that a new group of men educated in French schools were now 
at the forefront of news circulation in cafés. During the anti-Jewish crisis, one 
report from Koléa, nears Algiers, singled out a certain M’Barek Kaddour 
ben Mahieddine, 26 years old: ‘though he has studied in a French collège he 
affects to keep his distance from the French [...]. Almost every evening his 
friends come and join him in his office and there, he reads to them the news 
published in various newspapers [...]?°* 

These bilingual intermediaries were sometimes Jews, who increasingly 
went to French schools in the late nineteenth century and patronized cafés 
maures and other spaces of Muslim male sociability. Around Algiers, ‘in the 
little towns and villages, the Jews [...] go out to the cafés maures as much as 
the natives and are surrounded with a veritable circle of listeners, almost all 
natives from the countryside.” Most often, however, they were Muslims 
who worked for the French administration, 


those to which we have most given the benefits of our education [...] the 
interpreters, the chaouchs [bailiffs] of the lawyers, the ministerial officers 
of the city, who are literate. [...] You can see them [...] in the cafés maures 
and markets, surrounded by a numerous audience, eager and relentlessly 
renewed, giving readings and various translations of the newspapers [...].°° 


Through these intermediaries, the reach of French newspapers extended, 
indirectly, well beyond those who could read. 

Moreover, the visual aspect of newspapers could be a source of news to 
the illiterate. Images from illustrated newspapers, displayed on kiosks, could 
have far more impact than a well-written article. Without textual explan- 
ation, the meaning of images became loose and could be interpreted in many 
ways by interested onlookers, which worried the authorities. In 1897, the 


5 On newspaper reading practices in nineteenth-century France, see Judith Lyon-Caen, 
‘Lecteurs et lectures: les usages de la presse au XIXe siècle, in Kalifa et al., La civilisation du 
journal, 23-61. 

5t Commissariat de police de Koléa, 1 March 1899, ‘Rapport sur l'état d'esprit de la popula- 
tion indigéne, 1H86. 

5 Commissaire spécial d'Alger, Report on Margueritte trial, 15 January 1902, ANOM/ 
GGA/9H4. 

°° Mayor of Blida to Colonel Commandant d'armes de Blida, 18 February 1899, ‘Au sujet de 
l'état d'esprit des populations indigènes, ANOM/GGA/1H86. 
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government banned the illustrated satirical Italian newspapers La Rana and 
Il Papagallo, both printed in Bologna. This was not because of the small 
Italian readership in Algeria. Rather, the best caricatures had been pinned 
up on the walls of cafés maures to the delight of Muslims who could not 
read Italian, and to much official dismay.” Newspapers in literary Arabic 
(fusha) were not necessarily much more accessible than those in French to 
people with a limited education in reading the Qur'an, but their illustrations 
were similarly popular. In the 1930s, when the availability of newspapers in 
Arabic had increased a lot, illustrated magazines from Egypt like Kul Shai’ 
[Everything] or Al-Musawwar [The Illustrated] were more commonly sold 
in kiosks than high-brow newspapers featuring heavy text, suggesting 
limited reading abilities.** 

Despite all this agitation and repeated evidence that Muslims were aware 
of French newspapers and reading them, the government refused to intervene 
and censor newspapers printed by French citizens in Algeria. In 1898, the 
prime minister offered stern reminders to the governor-general in Algiers 
that the right to print was to be enforced rigidly.* This is because since 1881 
the right to print had been inextricably tied with citizenship, and limiting 
settlers’ right to print in Algeria would have been equivalent to saying that 
Algeria was not a part of France. Because they believed that those who 
printed had the immense power to transform audiences in their image, 
the French legal system focused on regulating publishers and not readers. 
As the colonial period progressed, a deep contradiction developed between 
the world prescribed by the law and the actual circulation of news throughout 
Algeria. As the number of newspapers in Algeria intended solely for the 
European community expanded rapidly with settlement, the problem of 
Muslim readers refused to go away. 


The Spirit of 1881 


The summer of 1881 saw the French Parliament passing a series of important 
laws that consolidated the Republican regime. Two of these laws, the 28 June 
1881 law on the indigénat and the 29 July 1881 law on the freedom of the 


57 GGA to Interior, 8 June 1897, ANOM/F*°1729. Constantine police report, 25 May 1897, 
ANOM/GGA/1H86. 

58 Charavin, ‘Influence de l'Orient sur la presse de langue arabe en Algérie, May 1936, 
WO/I/1/2260. 

5° Président du Conseil to GGA, 13 December 1898, F®°1689. 
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press, tied printing to citizenship. While the precise application of these laws 
varied and opened up loopholes, what mattered most was the spirit underlying 
them. They described a world in which French citizens could publish freely, 
while Muslims were forbidden not only from publishing, but even from 
speaking, assembling, and moving around Algeria. Like the Third Republic 
itself, these laws would prove unexpectedly long-lived, defining freedom of 
expression for some sixty years. 

The indigénat, first developed in the laboratory of the conquest of Algeria 
and then exported to Indochina, New Caledonia, West and Equatorial Africa 
and Madagascar, has become one of the more infamous aspects ofthe French 
colonial empire, the ‘obscure core of the French colonial state °° A ‘juridical 
monster it defies simple description.‘ Often dubbed the code de l’indigénat, 
it was not in fact a ‘code’ at all, as the specific offences changed quite regu- 
larly. It is best described as a system which allowed colonial administrators 
to bypass regular French justice and directly repress ‘natives’ for a determined 
series of offences. Effectively, the indigénat placed Muslim Algerians outside 
the rule of law. Intended to be a temporary measure for seven years to deal 
with the exceptional needs for expedient justice in a recently conquered ter- 
ritory, it ended up being renewed more or less regularly until 1944. 

The June 1881 law was one of the centrepieces of this apparatus. It com- 
pleted the administrative reorganization of Algeria by giving local civilian 
administrators the power to enforce the indigénat. In areas of settlement, 
civilian settlers now had huge (though not absolute) powers of repression 
against the Muslims in their vicinity, which had previously been available 
only to the army. For our purposes here, it is most important to note that 
under most incarnations, the indigénat criminalized ‘speech held in public 
in order to weaken the respect due to authority’ (propos tenus en public dans 
le but daffaiblir le respect dû à l'autorité). Administrators often used this par- 
ticular article to suppress any form of political speech in public. Natives 
were also forbidden from assembling without prior authorization, or from 
making ‘disrespectful acts or offensive speech towards a representative or 
agent of authority [...] even when this act or speech would not meet the 


°° The phrase is from Gregory Mann, ‘What was the Indigénat? The “Empire of Law” in 
French West Africa, Journal of African History, 50:3 (2009), 331-53. See in particular Olivier 
Lecour-Grandmaison, De l’Indigénat. Anatomie d'un “monstre” juridique: le droit colonial en 
Algérie et dans lempire français (Paris, 2010) and its critique by Isabelle Merle, in Genèses, 
14 September 2011, http://geneses.hypotheses.org/114. The indigénat is partly famous now 
because it was already considered to be scandalous at the time: see Guignard, Abus de pouvoir. 

** Lecour-Grandmaison, De l’Indigénat. 

* Merle, ‘De la “légalisation” de la violence, 142. 
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characteristics required to constitute a crime (délit) or a slander offence 
(contravention d’injure). Hence the indigénat specifically criminalized speech 
that did not constitute slander if it was spoken by a French citizen in the 
regular legal system.° 

The same Parliament passed the loi sur la liberté de la presse of 29 July 1881, 
which is still in force in France today. The law would become iconic of the 
link between Republican citizenship and freedom of the press. It overturned 
the previous system of authorizations, whereby prospective publishers had to 
obtain administrative approval before launching a newspaper. Now, publishers 
simply sent a declaration to the préfecture notifying authorities of a new 
publication, thus giving French citizens one of the most permissive press 
regimes in the world.°* Two parliamentary representatives for Algeria, 
François Gastu for Algiers and Rémy Jacques for Oran, had added an article 
to the law specifying that it would be immediately applicable to Algeria.” 
The settlers’ fervently Republican representatives in Paris, who had already 
ensured the creation of the Republican regime, thus also participated in one 
of the regimes foundational laws.°f 

In Algeria, as the law protected French citizens, but not foreigners or 
subjects, it privileged a small minority, free to publish whatever it wanted, 
against a vast majority of Algerian Muslims. Newspapers owned by non- 
citizens, be they foreigners or subjects, could be shut down by the Government 
General subject to the approval of the Interior Ministry under article 14.°’ 
The French system of a free press was, from the outset, conditional on some 
people not being able to print, in this case Algerian Muslims. 


& Article 6 of the original ‘Code matraque enforced by the Préfecture d'Alger on 9 February 
1875, found in different versions in subsequent decrees: Lecour-Grandmaison, De l’Indigénat. 

** On the 29 July 1881 law as an ‘organic law of the Third Republic, see Vincent Robert, 
‘Lois, censure et liberté, in Kalifa et al., La civilisation du journal, 61-95. Bellanger et al., 
Histoire générale de la presse française, vols. 2 and 3 (Paris, 1969). ‘Loi du 29 juillet 1881 sur la 
liberté de la presse’ in Christophe Charle, Le Siécle de la presse, 135. 

$ Journal Officiel de la République française, 2 February 1881, 133. In the final text this 
became article 69, ‘La présente loi est applicable à l'Algérie et aux Colonies’ 

°° The ‘Amendement Wallon that proclaimed the regime as a Republic in 1875, ending 
years of constitutional uncertainty, was passed by a majority of one vote, which included the 
votes of Algerian representatives: Jacques Binoche, ‘Les élus d'Outre-Mer au Parlement de 1871 
a 1914, Revue française d'histoire doutre-mer, 58:210 (1971), 89. 

7 Article 6 ‘Le gérant devra être Français, majeur, avoir la jouissance de ses droits civils, 
Article 14 ‘La circulation en France des journaux ou écrits périodiques publiés à l'étranger ne 
pourra être interdite que par une décision spéciale délibérée en conseil des ministres. See 
Claude Collot, ‘Le régime juridique de la presse musulmane algérienne (1881-1962), Revue 
algérienne des sciences juridiques économiques et politiques, 6:2 (1969), 343-405. 
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More important than the legal dispositions of the 1881 law was its spirit. 
By 1880, after all, the European press in Algeria was already well established 
with over thirty publications across the three départements. But after 1881 
it was more or less understood that the government would not intervene in 
the affairs of publications headed by French citizens. Even in the case of a 
trial, the newspaper would face a jury of settler peers, and would usually be 
acquitted.®’ Freedom of the press became a sacrosanct centrepiece of the 
Republican regime: even during heights of political agitation, when the GGA 
acknowledged that French newspapers were giving rise to huge problems, 
they did not ban newspapers owned by French citizens, as this would have 
required calling into question the Republic’s integration of Algeria into France. 
By contrast, the indigénes were subject to censorship, not only in what they 
wrote but even in their speech. Infractions to the indigénat would be inflicted 
directly by local settlers themselves: depending on the particular territory, it 
was either a mayor elected by the European minority or an administrator 
who was often a local settler who was in charge. By 1881, settlers monopolized 
political power and they monopolized print, and the two worked together. 

While the freedom of the press law only distinguished between citizens 
and non-citizens, authorities in Algeria tended to interpret it generously 
towards Europeans even if they were not French citizens. The Spanish- 
language press, for instance, thrived. By 1881, there were 114,320 Spaniards 
in Algeria for 195,418 Frenchmen, and in the western region of Oran they 
outnumbered French citizens.”° As foreign citizens, Spaniards were not pro- 
tected by the law, and their newspapers were liable to be shut down under 
article 14. Before the First World War, eight Spanish publications had been 
launched in Oran, roughly as many as the number of publications launched 
for four million Algerian Muslims, and the Spanish ones were far more dur- 
able." Reflecting many Spaniards’ origin in the region of Alicante, a short boat 


6 Sers-Gal, ‘La presse algérienne de 1870 à 1900. 

°° Administrators were already complaining in the 1870s that it had become impossible to 
prosecute newspapers in court as settler juries would necessarily find them innocent to spite 
the government, and this only got worse after 1881. Procureur d’Alger to GGA, 12 February 
1875, ANOM/F80/1859. 

7° For a general history of the Spanish in Algeria during the colonial period, see Juan Bautista 
Vilar, Los españoles en la Argelia francesa (1830-1914) (Murcia, 1989) and Jean-Jacques Jordi, 
Les Espagnols en Oranie 1830-1914 (Montpellier, 1986). 

” These were El correo español (1880-1925), El noticiero (1896-7), La voz de españa (1903-9), 
El pueblo español (1905), La vida española (1908-10), El eco español (1911-2), and La colonia 
española (1914-15), all in Castilian. See Archives of the Wilaya of Oran, Press Collections. 
There were also Italian-language publications in the département de Constantine, but given the 
smaller Italian population these were less numerous. 
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ride from Oran, there was even a satirical newspaper in Valencian Catalan, 
El Dimoni Coixo. 

Lack of citizenship did not stop Spaniards from publishing. The longest- 
lasting Spanish publication in Algeria, El correo español, which published 
uninterrupted between 1880 and 1925, was founded by Manuel Cañete, a 
political refugee without French citizenship, who bypassed the 1881 law by 
using a French citizen as proxy.’” Overall, the local authorities of the préfecture 
in Oran kept an eye on El correo español and other Spanish publications, yet 
judging from surviving documents they rarely had cause to complain. El 
correo never threatened the domination of the French press in Oran: in 1904, 
it was a biweekly newspaper printing 700 copies per edition. L'Echo d'Oran, 
by contrast, the most widespread local French newspaper, printed 14,000 
copies every day.’* Most of El correo espanol’s coverage simply involved 
republishing articles in the French Algerian press in Spanish. The relative 
tolerance of the Spanish press, though lesser than that accorded to newspapers 
in French, suggests that authorities feared publications controlled by European 
foreigners less than they feared publications aimed towards a Muslim public. 

Conversely, the government found ways to repress publications for a 
Muslim public even when they were legal. In April 1882, not very long after 
the 1881 law, came El Mountakheb [Al Muntakhab] or “The Elector’ a bilingual 
publication launched in Constantine. As the name suggests, El Mountakheb 
advocated electoral rights and parliamentary representation for Algerian 
Muslims through total assimilation in the French Republic. This daring 
programme provoked outrage among the European press in Algeria.” 
Initially El Mountakheb claimed to be owned by Muslims, but on 2 July 1882, 
its editor, Paul Etienne, confessed that ‘the instigators of El Mountakheb are 
French by race (français de race), though it employed Muslim journalists.’° 
Despite its French owners, El Mountakheb shut down in July 1883 following 
intense official and non-official pressure. The settler press launched a 


7? Oran municipal Sûreté to PO, 22 December 1894, ANOM/DO/3099. La Patria (founded 
1886), managed by François Legrand and La Fraternidad (1887), managed by Alexis Daimé, 
also used French citizens as proxies. The French government attempted to get the Correo shut 
down before the 1881 law: GGA to MAE, 13 July 1881 in MAE/CP/10. 

7? DO, ‘Etat des écrits périodiques mis en cours de circulation pendant le mois mars 1904; 
ANOM/F*1729. 

74 See for instance La Seybouse, 21 June 1882, Le républicain de Constantine, 5 July 1882, or 
Le Courrier de Bône, 12 July 1882. 

8 El Mountakheb, 2 July 1882. See also F°°1730 and F°°1684. There may have been a first 
attempt at an anti-governmental newspaper for Muslims in 1877 in Constantine, but it was 
possibly no more than an electoral pamphlet: Allan Christelow, Muslim Law Courts and the 
French Colonial State in Algeria (Princeton, 1985), 231. 
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concerted campaign against its existence, the governor-general Louis Tirman 
forbade subscriptions and took its Arabic translators to court, and finally an 
angry European mob raided its headquarters.’° If the 1881 law formally dis- 
tinguished between newspapers printed by citizens and those printed by 
non-citizens, its spirit was sometimes interpreted in Algeria as a distinction 
between newspapers for Europeans and newspapers for Muslims. This 
contradiction left open a space for Muslim activists to use the original 1881 
law to campaign for their own civil rights. 


Printing for Civil Rights 


Increasingly, Muslim élites shared the belief that citizenship and print were 
inextricably linked. In the early twentieth century, they used the latter to 
gain the former, publishing newspapers calling for greater civil rights to be 
given to Muslims in collaboration with liberal-minded French citizens who 
shared their belief in magical printing. Compared to their neighbours in 
Egypt, Syria, or Tunisia, where a flourishing press industry developed under 
the French protectorate, Algerians felt like they had a meagre press industry. 
All these newspapers shared the common agenda of enlightening Muslims 
through print, whether in Arabic or in French, though the historiography 
has focused on arguments between them, treating newspapers as mouthpieces 
for various political figures. 

An unexpected side-effect of the 1881 law encouraged Muslims to seek 
sympathetic French citizens to support them. As the law protected newspapers 
managed by French citizens, a newspaper could in theory escape the GGA’s 
censorship if it had a French manager (gérant) as a legal cover. As Zahir 
Ihaddaden has pointed out, it is thus somewhat futile to label publications 
as truly ‘native’ (indigène) or not.” European publications aimed at Muslims 
privileged the authenticity of Muslim voices while attempting to control 
their opinions. The result was a recurrent tendency by European journalists 
to ventriloquize Muslims using far-fetched pseudonyms. This makes it often 
equally futile to identify Muslim writers, at least in the earliest publications. 
Whatever their owners or authors, these publications shared a common 
goal: by their very existence, newspapers for Muslims would propel them 
towards equal citizenship. 


76 Collot, ‘Le régime juridique de la presse, 349. Ageron, Histoire de l'Algérie contemporaine, 
426. Guignard, Abus de pouvoir, 305. 
77 Thaddaden, Histoire de la presse indigène. 
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El Mountakheb was but one of several publications linked to the creation 
in Paris of a Société française de protection des indigènes des colonies and 
the birth of a persistent liberal current in French politics known as the indi- 
génophiles. Under their auspices, several publications were launched in 
Algeria before the First World War, such as El Maghreb launched in Algiers 
in 1904, and El Ihya launched in 1907. LAkhbar, Algeria’s oldest private 
publication, came under the ownership of indigénophile Victor Barrucand 
from 1902, occasionally publishing Muslim writers. 

The line between government and private press was blurred. Both gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental papers provided limited but significant 
training opportunities for Muslim journalists, a narrow contact space that 
was significant for the political and intellectual history of the Muslim élite.7* 
In 1907, Ben al Hajj Kahul launched Kawkab Ifriqiya. Given its success and 
its widely admired Arabic style, some historians have dubbed it ‘the first 
independent publication in Algeria, but the Kawkab was heavily subsidized 
and controlled by the GGA.” The French Ministry of Foreign Affairs even 
sent it to other Arab countries for the purposes of pro-French propaganda.*° 

Following a brief blossoming from 1907 to 1914, all Muslim newspapers 
shut down with the outbreak of the First World War. In the interwar period, 
a varied Muslim press emerged in both Arabic and French. The pioneers of 
Muslim journalism in Algeria were modernists who shared the same beliefs 
in the civilizational power of the newspaper. To them, too, the press was a 
tool to spread the light: ‘the newspaper is a lighthouse to the people’ (inna 
al-sahafa li-l-shu‘ub manara), wrote the Mzabi journalist Abu al-Yaqdhan in 
1930.8! A few years later in 1937, after several of his newspapers had been 
shut down by the government, Abu al-Yaqdhan would be more convinced 
than ever that “The civilization of a people can be measured by its schools, 
its print-shops, its theatre, its clubs, its organizations and its press’? 


78 Abdelkader Djeghloul, ‘La formation des intellectuels algériens modernes 1880-1930; 
Revue algérienne des sciences juridiques, économiques et politiques, 22:4 (1985), 639-61. Philipp 
Zessin, ‘Presse et journalistes “indigènes” en Algérie coloniale (1890-1950), Le Mouvement 
Social, 236 (2011), 35-46. Bencheneb, ‘Le mouvement intellectuel et littéraire algérien’ 

” Mufdi Zakaria, composer of the Algerian national anthem, thought Kawkab Ifriqiya 
marked the dawn of the Arab press in Algeria: see Ihaddaden, Histoire de la presse indigène, 18. 
See also Souriau-Hoebrechets, La presse maghrébine, 73. 

£ Consuls, however, like the one in Djeddah, were sceptical of its local influence: Djeddah 
to MAE, 18 May 1909, MAE/CP/NS/432. 

* Al Maghrib, 3 June 1930, clipping found in the MMSH, Fonds Desparmet, VII/7. 

*? Ibrahim Abu al-Yaqdhan, in Al-Umma (Mzabi), quoted by Augustin Jomier, ‘Un réform- 
isme islamique au Mzab; 232. 
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The Muslim press was intimately linked with Islamic reformists, who saw 
it as their tool to eradicate superstition among Algerians. At a local level in 
the Mzab, for instance, Augustin Jomier has shown that conservative ulama 
banned reading newspapers in the 1920s, and fierce polemics opposed pro- 
ponents and opponents of the press.** Journalists saw themselves as the 
enlightened (mutanawwirin), spreading reason among the people.** The 
press was, to them, a ‘miracle of modern times’ to practise tabligh, the trans- 
mission of the prophetic message.*° 

The existence of a Muslim press was more important than whatever news 
it happened to carry. Muslim newspapers did not have the means to com- 
pete with European ones in terms of access to news: they were less frequent 
(usually weekly while most Europeans were dailies) and unable to afford 
expensive subscriptions to wire services. Most of them wrote commentaries 
on news that they assumed the reader already knew. They did not describe 
events so much as ponder their significance or rail against their inadequate 
coverage.*° For Muslim politicians, newspapers were as much tools to show 
that they were worthy political actors as they were a means to spread news. 

Moreover, they were commercial failures, their existence dependent on 
the funds of their owners, carrying impassioned pleas for subscriptions to 
shore up their financial base. Though Muslim journalists railed against cen- 
sorship, lack of legal protection was not the only reason for their failures. In 
a context where the reading public was small and poor, publications failed 
to attract stable financial resources. Given this context, legal intervention to 
shut down Muslim newspapers, though possible after the 1881 law, was not 
always necessary. In 1894, for instance, the GGA considered the newspaper 
El Hack in Bône (not to be confused with the later, longer-lasting El Hack 
started in 1911 in Oran) politically threatening. The Interior Ministry, 
however, noted that legal action was unnecessary, as El Hack was going to 
disappear anyway because it was already running out of funds.*” 

The main exception was Al-Najah, founded in Constantine in 1919 by 
Smail Mami and Abdelhafidh ben El-Hachemi, which worked as a kind of 
successor to Kawkab Ifriqiya: a ‘non-political’ newspaper in Arabic that 
avoided direct confrontation with the government and focused on news 


*° Augustin Jomier, ‘Un réformisme islamique 226-39. 

** On newspapers as fighting superstition, see Taieb El Okbi to GGA, 12 May 1928, ANOM/ 
GGA/15H26. 

8 Quoted by Augustin Jomier, ‘Un réformisme islamique, 260. 

8° Thaddaden, Histoire de la presse indigène. 

87 Interior to GGA, 17 March 1894, ANOM/F®°1684. 
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distribution, especially international news. French authorities themselves 
described Al-Najah as pro-gouvernemental.*? In the interwar period, Al-Najah 
was by far the most stable and widely read newspaper in Arabic in Algeria, 
with the higher estimates of its print run at 12,000 copies (more realistic ones 
place it at 5,000 copies per issue in the 1930s). For one year, in 1930, it man- 
aged to publish daily, and this achievement was applauded as ‘one of the 
greatest achievements of the Arab press’ by a wide cross-section of Muslim 
newspapers, including less government-friendly ones.” Yet even Al Najah 
could not maintain the daily publication rate, and it remained a minor publi- 
cation compared to European ones. L'Echo d’Oran, the newspaper with the 
largest print run in interwar Algeria and in all of North Africa, ran at 80,000 
copies a day.” However much they tried to launch newspapers, Muslim élites 
failed to produce the Algerian audience they desired just as much as the French 
government had. Algerian readers, it seems, were too fickle and discerning. 


Managing an Arab Audience 


Authorities tried a range of positive and negative techniques to manage 
Algerian readers, with limited effectiveness: they tried to make publications 
more attractive to the illiterate and semi-illiterate and integrate them better 
into the wider Algerian news ecosystem, while also placing readers under 
surveillance and banning foreign newspapers. In particular, authorities 
were suspicious of the fact that Muslim Algerians shared a written language 
with people from Morocco to Iraq, and attempted a number of repressive 
techniques to prevent the importation of Arabic newspapers. 

From the very beginning, official newspapers in Arabic knew that they were 
competing with a wider, Mediterranean Arabic-language printing industry. 
Its first edition on 15 September 1847, Le Mobacher justified its mission by 
making it clear that newspapers were not simply used by ‘kings of Christian 
nations’ to make their decisions known, but ‘the Sultan of Constantinople 
and the Pasha of Egypt have followed this example and their subjects are all 
the better off for it”? Le Mobacher was referring to the Egyptian al-Waqa’’ 


88 Thaddaden, Histoire de la presse indigène, 86-7. 

*° Monthly report, December 1935, ANOM/GGA/11H48. Al-Najah’s good relations with the 
government got tighter in the later 1930s: CIE Constantine, 11-18 September 1939, ANOM/ 
GGA/15H31. 

°° McDougall, History and the Culture of Nationalism, 69. 

°! Ageron, Histoire de l'Algérie contemporaine, 376-8. 
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al-Misriyya (1828) and the Ottoman Taqvim-e Veqayi (first in Turkish, then 
also in Arabic from 1839), both official publications intended to standardize 
the diffusion of information within the administration.’ As Le Mobacher 
made clear, the project to enlighten Arabs through print was not just a colonial 
one, but part of a broader effort to use printing to facilitate the expansion of 
state power. 

It appears that Le Mobacher was at one point successful across the Arab 
world, but by 1891, the head of the GGA’ interpretation service was making 
it clear that the Mobachers glory days were in the past. It had ‘had its moment 
of success, it had numerous readers in Algeria, people spoke of it in East; the 
papers in Constantinople, in Syria and in Egypt reproduced its articles with 
praise, the [French] Algerian press awaited its printing with impatience.”* 
The tone of the more liberal-minded government interpreters in their report 
was sharply critical of the publication in its current state: ‘the native, who 
only ever hears [Le Mobacher] talking about measures to attack his society 
[...] has always considered it as an enemy.” The report suggested that the 
only way to remedy this would be by incorporating more interesting mater- 
ial, such as copying articles from Arabic newspapers from Egypt and Syria, 
or serializing novels (feuilletons), perhaps publishing Rifa‘ah Tahtawi’s fam- 
ous narrative of his trip to Europe ‘that all speak of and that few have read.”° 
They recommended that the writers of the Arabic version, two khodja or 
native secretaries, should be paid more because good Arabic style would be 
essential to reaching a Muslim audience, as ‘Muslims love an elaborate, rhyth- 
mic style, full of imagery; alliterations, assonances have indescribable charms 
for them!” These ideas were never put into practice, and the Mobacher 
remained a purely administrative tool, ubiquitous but ignored in the hands 
of minor Muslim bureaucrats. The reports show, however, that some men 
within the French government attempted to think seriously about the needs 
of a Muslim audience and how an official publication could please them, 
but they were ignored. 

Le Mobacher, once a pioneer, had now become dated in a world of boom- 
ing Arabic printing. This was a cosmopolitan enterprise, where print-shop 
employees and authors hopped from city to city depending on tolerant legal 
frameworks and official subsidies. To take one famous example, Faris 


° Yvonne Turin, ‘Linstruction sans l'école? Les débuts du Mobacher d’après une correspon- 
dance inédite d'Ismaël Urbain, Revue de l'occident musulman et de la Méditerranée, 15 (1973), 
367-74. 

°4 Colonel Lerude, ‘Note sur le Mobacher, 1892, ANOM/15H6. % Ibid. 

* Ibid. Tahtawi, Takhlis al-ibriz fi talkhis bariz. °” Lerude, ‘Note sur le Mobacher’. 
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al-Shidyaq, born in Lebanon, edited the official al-Waga‘i’ al-misriyya in 
Cairo in the 1830s, worked on Arabic newspapers in Paris and Marseille, then 
later moved to Tunisia in 1860 to launch the first official newspaper there, 
Al-Raid al-Tunsi, before leaving for Istanbul in 1861 to found Al-Jawa’ib, 
subsidized by the Ottoman sultan.” Lebanese and Syrian Christians, having 
honed their skills at missionary printing presses in Beirut, moved to Egypt 
under the economic boom of the reign of Isma‘il Pasha, whose encouragement 
led Egypt to become a centre for publishing in Arabic. Egyptian newspapers 
were sold in Algiers from at least the late 1870s, as evidenced by the presence 
of an ‘Egyptian bookshop in Algiers, on rue de la Lyre in the lower Casbah.” 
In 1875, the Lebanese Takla brothers founded Al-Ahram, which became 
daily in 1881, and would become a stylistic model for subsequent Arabic 
publications." Wandering Lebanese brothers would continue to play an 
important role in the North African print industry for some time: two of 
them started Al-Basira in Tunis, before moving on to launch Morocco’s first 
private paper Lisan al-Maghrib in 1907." 

For French authorities, the rise of Arabic printing outside Algeria posed 
a challenge, for they increasingly had to compete with the influence of these 
new publications on Algerian readers. They reacted in two ways. First, through 
diplomatic channels they developed close links with Arabic publications 
outside of Algeria, especially in Egypt, ‘capital of the Arab press’ from the late 
nineteenth century, often funding their activities. Al-Ahram, for instance, was 
for a long time a pro-French newspaper opposed to the British protectorate 
there, opposed to the pro-British Al-Muqattam.'” 

Yet Algerian authorities, unlike the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
preferred to have their own newspaper in Arabic to exert direct power over 
the natives. In Paris and Algiers, plans were hatched to ‘counterbalance, 
with an Arab publication, the propagation of ideas hostile to our influence 


°8 Mohammed Alwan, ‘The History and Publications of al-Jawaib Press, MELA Notes, 11 
(1977), 4-7. On Al-ra’id al-tunsi, see Archives Nationales de Tunisie, Série historique, 71, 
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à Tunis entre 1850 et 1950; in Jacques Michon and Jean-Yves Mollier (eds.), Les mutations du 
livre et de l'édition dans le monde du XVIIIe siècle à lan 2000 (Québec, 2001), 349-58. 
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that are spread by several papers from the Far East [sic]! "% The first of these 
substitutes for Le Mobacher was probably Le Sdda, a bilingual publication 
founded in 1876 in Paris by Florian Pharaon, whose family had served as 
interpreters for the French military since the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt.’ 
Despite being printed in Paris, its target audience was clearly in Algeria: it 
was funded solely by the Interior Ministry and when funding ran scarce, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs refused to subsidize it. The MAE conceded that 
the newspaper might be useful to defend French interests in Algeria, but 
‘from a purely diplomatic perspective, le Sada, far from of any use, is more of 
an embarrassment for our policy.” Le Sâda’s pro-Muslim stance, useful for 
Algeria, squared awkwardly with Frances longstanding stance as protector 
of Eastern Christians in the Levant. In 1877, the government subsidy dried 
up and Le Sdda shut down. 

This pattern proved to be quite consistent. Regularly, the French admin- 
istration encouraged publications aimed at Algerian Muslims, but only those 
that were under tight European control. The GGA would bemoan the absence 
of news provision for Algerian Muslims and complain that this led to the 
influence of Arabic newspapers from abroad. It would then fund an ostensibly 
independent but in fact tightly controlled publication, usually run by mem- 
bers of the French administration themselves. Yet the funding would always 
be rather pitiful and the publication would shut down fast, proving that des- 
pite the hand-wringing, providing news to Muslims was not a priority for 
the French government. 

In 1881, El Bassir followed the same career as Le Säda, and by this point 
the GG, Albert Grévy, was already jaded: ‘several initiatives of this type have 
already failed [...] it is difficult to interest the natives other than by appeal- 
ing to their religious prejudices. Intriguingly, Grévy noted that recently, 
‘native notables who had tried to start an independent newspaper in Algiers 
while following a political line likely to be tolerated by the French govern- 
ment, have had to give up.’°° It is precisely the impossibility of finding a 
political space independent enough to appeal to a Muslim readership yet 
unthreatening to colonial authorities that appears to have killed off private 
publications before they even started. 


103 GGA to Interior, 9 June 1877, ANOM/F®°1730. 

14 On Florian Pharaon, see Messaoudi, ‘Savants, 597-8 and on his father Joanny Pharaon, 
593-4. For a fuller account of this social and intellectual milieu, see Ian Coller, Arab France: 
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Official interpreters seriously assessed the literary quality of El Bassir, for 
instance, as this would impact its success, but found it wanting compared to 
the competition: ‘the writing quality of El Bassir is inferior to the Djaouaib 
[al-Jawa’ib]’ founded in Istanbul by Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq. Crucially, El 
Bassir, ‘does not dissimulate its foreign origins well enough [...] its ideas, 
having not been thought originally (primitivement) in Arabic, betray at every 
moment their origin’ "7 

These repeated failures certainly did not stop well-meaning, patriotic, 
and enterprising Frenchmen from taking it upon themselves to provide 
information to the natives. Le Sdda and El Bassir, sinking without a trace, 
were followed by LAstre d'Orient [Kawkab al-mashriq], from 1882 to 1883. 
As its director Poydenot explained to the GGA, LAstre d'Orient ‘must stay 
independent, and especially, what is most important is that it appears so to 
the eyes of native readers’ but ‘it is and must be absolutely French. Poydenot 
seems to have been inured to his own contradictions, as his manifesto claimed 
that LAstre d'Orient would be an ‘independent platform where all Arabs [...] 
could engage in the loyal discussion of their interests, also noting that 
the Arabic translation would be subject to ‘tight control to avoid potential 
seditious articles that might pass readers of the French version unaware.’”* 
Caught up between being ‘independent and ‘loyal, LAstre d’Orient rapidly 
collapsed. In October 1899, Edouard Gasselin, another military interpreter, 
launched En Nacih [Al-Nasih], which changed names repeatedly before shut- 
ting definitively in 1902.‘ Though Al-Nasih was written in the Algerian 
dialect to reach a broader audience, it does not seem to have proved any 
more successful. +° 

Official publications were stuck in a bind: if they appeared inauthentic, 
they would not attract an audience compared to foreign competitors in 
Arabic. Entertainment value and literary qualities were essential to capturing 
a fickle Arabic reading public, though all this had to be done ideally without 
resorting to untrustworthy Muslim writers. Successive attempts failed to 
find a readership, tainted by appalling literary style and fawning French 
loyalism. It seems that Muslim readers did not trust them. 


107 Note on El Bassir, 10 May 1881, MAE/CP/Algérie/8. 

108 “Mémoire présenté à Monsieur le Ministre de l'Intérieur au sujet de l'organisation et du 
but de la publication franco-arabe L'Astre d'Orient, 1 December 1882, ANOM/F*°1729. 
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This succession of short-lived failed attempts was a concern. In 1901, in 
the aftermath of the massacre at Margueritte which had been blamed on the 
French settler press, the deputy Albin Rozet raised a complaint about the 
lack of an Arabic newspaper: ‘all powers that have natives under their dom- 
ination have newspapers written in the language of their subjects"! The same 
complaint had been raised by Pichon seventy years earlier, and little progress 
had been made. Despite a long series of attempts, printing was not having 
the anticipated magical effects. Muslims were quite simply not very interested 
in reading the dry publications the GGA produced for them. 

It was only during the First World War, when the French government 
depended on the loyalty of Muslim soldiers, that there were creative attempts 
to design publications attractive to a Muslim audience. The GGA printed a 
special newspaper, the Akhbar al-harb [News of the War], written by the team 
of the Mobacher. Akhbar al-harb used new techniques to appeal to Algerian 
audiences. Using typography that resembled the elegant Maghrebi script, its 
form mimicked manuscripts. The front page also featured an illustration on 
the first page to attract the illiterate, as can be seen in Figure 1.2. In 1916, the 
format was improved to include a photograph on the front page. The same 
year, the MAE published another publication in Arabic, al-Tasawwir [Taçaouir, 
The Illustrated], which also received the compliments of the GGA."’* Even 
though its maximum impact was necessarily limited, the Akhbar al-harb took 
up the majority of the budget for propaganda towards natives, and for the 
first time the government seems to have given serious thought to reaching 
an illiterate audience.'!? Local native administrators were enjoined to read 
the Akhbar al-harb out to their surroundings, and ‘owners of cafés maures 
have been encouraged to read these newspapers to their customers.'™* Printed 
in Algiers, the Akhbar al-harb was sent to other colonies and to British 
allies, yet the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was once again reluctant to subsidize 
it because ‘the writing adopted for this newspaper—very appropriate 
undoubtedly for the situation of Algerian natives—has not allowed it to have, 
outside our colonies, a great impact." Though the Arabic language was 
shared, it remained difficult to imagine a newspaper that would please both 
an Algerian audience and a wider Arab one. 


11 Albin Rozet, speech to the Chamber of Deputies, 31 May 1901, ANOM/F®°1691. 
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Figure 1.2. Cover of Akhbar al-harb in Maghrebi script, 29 October 1915 
(ANOM, 1AFFPOL/921). The headline ‘the European war was repeated on every 
issue. The illustration here shows Muslim soldiers entertaining themselves in a 
French hospital. 
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Rather than trying to figure out what could have appealed to Algerian 
audiences, the government’s primary tactics were repressive. Readers were 
placed under surveillance, and a regular duty of administrators starting in 
the 1890s was to report on Arabic publications seized within their area, as 
well as produce detailed lists of known subscribers to particular publications, 
especially at times of tension." As the 1881 law did not protect foreign 
publications, authorities regularly banned foreign Arab publications, but to 
little effect. Though the GGA tried, newspapers were poorly contained by 
state boundaries given the inherently cosmopolitan nature of the Arabic- 
language printing industry. 

French authorities were convinced that Arabic publications were inher- 
ently more subversive, and in the interwar period, they re-interpreted the 
1881 freedom of the press law in order to be able to ban Arabic publications 
based on language. Initially, the 1881 law explicitly protected the publications 
of French citizens irrespective of their language. Algerian Jews, for instance, 
were free to publish in Judeo-Arabic, and this right was repeatedly confirmed. 
by the government. Algerian Jews founded their own printing presses with 
Hebrew type first in Algiers in 1853 and then in Oran in 1856, ending their 
reliance on publishing houses on the other side of the sea at a time when they 
were still legally indigénes just as much as Muslims. However, it was only in 
1870, around the time Algerian Jews were granted citizenship en masse 
through the Décret Crémieux, that the first Jewish newspaper appeared in 
Algiers. It was published both in French and in Judeo-Arabic, hence the dual 
title L'israélite algérien and Adziri, jurnal bi-al-yahud wa bi al-fransis.*”’ 

In 1886, a certain Sadia Amar expressed his intention to publish a paper 
named Quoll Kattor. The paper was to be published in Judeo-Arabic, although 
French authorities frequently conflated Hebrew script with the Hebrew 
language, which makes the sources rather confusing.’'* An anxious préfet 


16 Ouarda Siari-Tengour, ‘Presse interdite et lecteurs suspects dans le Constantinois, 
1900-1930; Le journal et son impact en Algérie dans la première moitié du XXe siècle, URASC 
Oran, 3 (November 1992), 12-21. The first case I have encountered of a newspaper in Arabic 
being banned in Algeria was Al-Mustagill, an Arabic-language newspaper published in 
Cagliari: GGA to Interior, 20 August 1880, F80/1729. Detailed series of lists of readers of 
subversive newspapers are often to be found at the level of the département rather than in the 
GGA archives. For one representative sample in 1911-12, see Constantine/B°283. 

17 Tobi and Tobi, Judeo-Arabic Literature, 15. 

us Thaddaden supposes Quoll Kattor was published in the Arabic script. As no copy of the 
newspaper survives, this is difficult to verify. At a similar time, the publication of Mardochée 
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worried about the possibility of subversive articles which he could not 
monitor being printed in a foreign language and demanded the systematic 
translation of the paper. The Interior Ministry’s response, however, was clear: 
the 29 July 1881 law protected French citizens irrespective of what language 
they chose to publish in, citing for instance the case of newspapers published 
in Brittany in the Breton language, ‘no article of law nor case law (jurispru- 
dence) in this matter authorizes the préfets to demand from the managers of 
newspapers a translation of the written text."’” Subsequent Jewish newspapers, 
even those that did not publish in French, do not appear to have been troubled 
by authorities, despite overwhelming anti-Semitism and political controversy 
over Jewish citizenship.’”° 

On 22 July 1895, following incidents in Nice involving Italian-language 
papers advocating separation from France, the French Parliament passed a 
law that modified the original 1881 law. The 1895 law specified that news- 
papers could be treated as foreign based on their language of publication, 
even if they happened to be run by French citizens. Newspapers published 
on French territory in foreign languages could therefore be shut down by 
the Interior Ministry. The 1895 law, unlike the 1881 press law, was not 
declared to be immediately applicable to Algeria and the colonies, and I have 
found no evidence of it being enforced there until much later. In 1925, how- 
ever, case law upheld the banning of Arabic newspapers in Algeria based on 
the 1895 law, which meant that Arabic was considered to be a foreign language 
in Algeria.’** Now, Arabic newspapers printed by citizens in Algeria could 
be banned as foreign publications, whether they were printed abroad or in 
Algeria, and the procedure was used extensively by the GGA. 

Banning Arabic newspapers in Algeria was not a very effective strategy, 
as most Algerians continued to import them from abroad: newspapers in 
Arabic banned in Algeria came more frequently from Tunis (15) and Cairo 
(11) than from Algiers (8) or Constantine (5), as can be seen in Figure 1.3.1 
The Tunisian newspaper industry in particular functioned like a substitute 


Karsenty’s LOranais Lhakanit in Oran was certainly in Judaeo-Arabic in Hebrew characters, so 
it is likely that it was the same for Quoll Kattor. 


1? Sub-director of press service in Interior Ministry, note, 24 May 1886, F80/1729. 
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Figure 1.3. Map showing the origin of Arabic newspapers banned in Algeria, 
1897-1938. The size of circle is proportional to the number of newspapers 
banned by city of publication. Newspapers banned sporadically before 1897 are 
not shown here. Publications in New York, Sao Paulo and Buenos Aires reflect 
the work of Syrian immigrants to the Americas. Made by Sébastien Herman 
based on ANOM/GGA/15H25. 


for an Algerian one. Tunisia, despite its smaller population, had a far more 
bustling press industry than Algeria, partly due to laxer legal conditions under 
the protectorate. For instance, after Resident-General Pichon relaxed legal 
conditions for printing in 1904, a publishing boom took place, with 110 
new publications between 1904 and 1910.'”* 

Many Algerian journalists like Omar Racim started writing in Tunisian 
newspapers before they started their own newspapers in Algiers. Tunis was 
close enough to eastern Algeria to make French attempts to police the circula- 
tion of newspapers by the post nearly futile. When Tunisian newspapers were 
banned for sale in Algeria, they were not sold publicly but still circulated—as 


123 To be precise, cautionnement was required 1884-7 and again 1897-1904, while newspapers 
were free to publish without previous authorization 1887-97 and 1904-12 and then banned 
altogether under the state of emergency 1912-19: see Note, 19 June 1919, ANT, FPC/MN/5/2. 
After 1919, newspapers had to obtain a receipt from the Residency-General but with no financial 
component: see Note, 15 February 1922, ANT, FPC/MN/5/2. 
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long as they bore no external indication on the postal packaging, they were 
rarely seized. By the 1930s, the activity appears to have become widespread 
enough for some men to have become specialized as redistributors, who 
re-expedited banned newspapers, sometimes hidden inside other newspapers 
for extra safety.’** After several newspapers in Arabic got shut down in 
1925, Algerians turned to printing their newspapers in Tunis, so much so 
that in 1926 the protectorate banned Algerians from printing in Tunis.’”° 

It was not just the papers themselves, but the articles in Arabic that travelled 
most widely. The GGA was infuriated by a well-worn tactic in which authors 
in Constantine would get their articles published in Tunis and then those 
papers would be read out loud in Constantine without their authors risking 
anything.'*° Newspapers in Algeria reprinted articles wholesale from publi- 
cations in Cairo, Baghdad or Beirut, sometimes with, sometimes without 
attribution. Publishers in Algeria were the most avid readers of foreign 
Arabic newspapers and, in turn, exchanged their own papers with pub- 
lishers abroad.’”” 

The GGA had trouble keeping up with this increase. By 1926, officers in the 
Native Affairs bureau were complaining that Arabic newspapers were arriving 
too late at their offices for efficient surveillance.” From 1935 onwards, the 
volume was consistent and politically sensitive enough to involve dedicated 
teams that put together fortnightly analyses of the Muslim press, including 
publications both in Algeria and beyond.’”” 

By contrast to the repression of the Arabic-language press, troublesome 
publications in French could not be censored. Officials complained that 
nationalist publications in French ‘cannot be banned in the current state of the 
law.'*° By contrast, in the protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia, which were 
technically foreign countries and not parts of France, French authorities 
could ban any newspaper, whatever the language or the citizenship of owner. 
‘Algeria is in this respect in a state of inferiority compared to its Eastern and 
Western neighbours. While [...] laws in Morocco and [...] in Tunisia allow 
for the immediate banning of subversive newspapers, even in the French 
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language, these same periodicals can circulate freely in Algeria’ "*" Because 
Algeria was a part of France, any attempt at censorship was extremely deli- 
cate as it would involve changing metropolitan civil liberties as well. By 
1935, this peculiar state of affairs was ended. The French government passed 
the Décret Regnier, giving Algerian authorities sweeping powers to repress 
any activity threatening French sovereignty.'*? By making those powers 
specific to Algeria and including all inhabitants including citizens, it was the 
beginning of the end for the Third Republic’s especially contradictory system 
of press regulation, which had been extremely tolerant for French citizens 
but extremely repressive for subjects. 


Conclusion 


In 1930, an advertisement for L'Echo d'Oran by Charles Brouty (see Figure 1.4) 
made good on the fact that L'Echo was the most distributed newspaper 
across all of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia at the time. The illustration is 
characteristic of how newspapers were meant to circulate: the people shown 
reading the newspaper are identifiably European (whether by the woman’s 
dress, the suit or most evidently the white safari hat), with the exception of 
one elite Muslim man, identifiable by his burnous. The men running forth 
selling the paper are ambiguous—their clothes are not distinctive but this is 
unimportant as they are not reading the paper. The newspaper, le journal or 
al-jurnal, was a mark of elite status that denoted political citizenship, 
involvement in public affairs, rational thinking, and a certain connection 
with the wider world. It was the propriety, first and foremost, of European 
adult males, possibly of European women, and then of elite Muslim men. 
The first newspapers printed in Algeria arrived with the French. By the 
late nineteenth century, Europeans had a vibrant press industry, encom- 
passing publications in French but also in Judeo-Arabic, Spanish, and Italian, 
all of which ignored the vast Muslim population surrounding them. In 
terms of the number of publications, newspaper production peaked around 
the turn of the twentieth century, before undergoing commercial consolida- 
tion around the time of the First World War, much like counterparts in 
metropolitan France. Meanwhile, following a series of experiments in creating 
an official newspaper for the Muslim population, liberal Frenchmen tried to 


31 Note, undated c.1935, ‘Régime de la presse, ANOM/GGA/15H25. 
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Figure 1.4. Advertisement for L'Écho d'Oran, Charles Brouty, 1930 
(ANOM, 9Fi599). 
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set up a number of publications for Muslims, in Arabic or in French, with 
the involvement of educated Muslim figures eager to uplift their people. 

By the interwar period, this led to a rich and varied press production for 
Muslim audiences which battled for its survival in the face of French censor- 
ship, but one that remained fragile and small compared to the domination of 
European newspapers. While the Muslim press industry in Algeria remained 
small, Muslims obtained their news by reading or eavesdropping either on 
local French newspapers or on foreign Arabic ones, especially once the Arabic 
press industry around the Mediterranean kicked off in the last years of the 
nineteenth century. In the pithy phrase of Judith Lyon-Caen, ‘le lectorat 
dépasse toujours l'électorat, readership always goes beyond the electorate.’** 
With exceedingly few exceptions, no one attempted to print in the vernacular, 
whether darija or tamazight. 

What was specific to Algeria was the presence of a large and unregulated 
European press enjoying metropolitan civil liberties amongst a colonized 
population operating under heavily repressive laws. The extreme disparities 
between the European and Muslim press in Algeria were part of the generally 
more extreme nature of settler colonialism, which appears, at least for press 
control, far more intense than in other colonies and protectorates. In the 
protectorate of Tunisia, authorities exerted greater rights of censorship more 
generally, with less of a divide between the European and Muslim press. 
Morocco from 1912 would follow this Tunisian model, and in Indochina, 
Madagascar, and several other colonies, similar laws were put in place.*** 

The regulation of the newspaper industry describes how French author- 
ities thought the system should have worked. By connecting the privilege to 
print with citizenship in the 1881 law, authorities thought that it was those 
who printed that mattered. While they attempted to ban Arabic publications 
or to put readers under surveillance, they effectively encouraged Muslims to 
obtain news from publications not intended for them. Only rarely did 
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which gave the right to the Government General of Indochina to ban newspapers in foreign 
languages as well as making an offence of ‘exciting natives or foreign Asians to revolt against 
French authority. The same was done for Madagascar on 16 February 1901. In much of West 
and Equatorial Africa there was no press outside of French government publications until the 
First World War, after which similar legal measures were put in place. See Pierre Rodolphe 
Dareste de la Chavanne, Traité de droit colonial (Cannes, 1931), vol. 2, 348-50. For Indochina, 
see Shawn McHale, Print and Power: Confucianism, Buddhism, and Communism in the Making 
of Modern Vietnam, 1920-1945 (Honolulu, 2004). 
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authorities attempt to work positively with the wider information ecosystem 
by trying to get newspapers performed, sung, and seen. Most of the time, 
their assessment was purely negative: newspapers were not working the way 
they should. 

Yet perhaps the most persistent adepts of magical printing have been his- 
torians. In most of the historiography on the press, in Algeria or elsewhere, 
historians list the first printed publication, like the Estafette in 1830 Algiers, 
as a sign of an entrance into modernity. They rarely consider whether this 
production was read, or consider the effects of print, simply noting its appear- 
ance. Whether they discuss the European or Muslim press, in these studies 
the social context and impact of the press is unimportant. Histories of the 
press focus exclusively on those who printed, taking up wholesale the belief 
that the printing press gave its users absolute power to transform society in 
their own image. 

If anything, the historiography of the Algerian Muslim press written after 
independence in 1962 functions best as a primary source for understanding 
how print was thought of as possessing magical powers by Muslim elites. In 
the works of Ali Merad or Mohammed Nasser, the press becomes the means 
for elites to make the people into a nation, though it is unclear how this 
process happens in an illiterate society. Nasser, for instance, focuses on jihad 
al-sahafa al-arabiyya al-jaza’iriyya, the struggle of the Arab Algerian press 
to ‘revive (ba‘atha) the nation.’*> While Benedict Anderson has often been 
seen as a bold critique of nationalism, Anderson was merely describing the 
mindset of those who thought they could create nations through the printing 
press. He repeated the belief in magical printing rather than critiqued it. His 
was but a slightly fresher iteration of a much older technological determinism 
of the printing press. As we have seen, such a deterministic view of media 
hardly accounts for the complexity of news circulation. It remained an 
expectation as to how newspapers should work rather than how they did 
work. Instead, the introduction of new technologies often ended up having 
unexpected side effects. To see this in more detail, we now turn to another 
iconic technology of modernity—the telegraph. 


5 Nasser, Al-Suhuf. 


2 
Arab Telephone 
Pan-Islamism and the Telegraph, 1897-1914 


There is a game, famous the world over, in which one person whispers a 
message to another in a chain until at the end all participants take delight in 
the comical deformation of the original message. In English, it is often known 
as ‘Chinese whispers, but in French it is called téléphone arabe. The phrase 
originated in North Africa in the early years of the twentieth century, before 
it was brought into mainstream metropolitan usage during the Algerian 
War of Independence (1954-62).’ Arabe here has a pejorative meaning, 
meaning broken or deficient, as with other expressions like travail arabe 
(Arab work or shoddy work), and it applied indifferently to actual Arabs 
and Berbers.” The phrase is an oxymoron, contrasting Western technology 
with a primitive inability to properly spread information. 

Far more than just a game, the phrase also reveals a widespread belief 
that ‘Arabs’ exchanged information through an underground parallel net- 
work of communication inaccessible to the French. As Julia Clancy-Smith 
pointed out, administrators often complained that the ‘native’ knew of events 
in North Africa or Europe before they did, and it was unclear how.’ The 


! Dating the emergence of the term with precision is difficult: the expression appears in the 
North African press from at least the 1930s, the Trésor de la Langue Frangaise suggests that the 
expression was popularized in metropolitan usage during the Algerian War of Independence, 
and it does indeed become much more frequent from the 1950s onwards, probably through 
extensive media coverage and mass conscription of metropolitan soldiers in Algeria. In other 
colonies such as West Africa other expressions like téléphone de brousse were widespread (and 
see the Australian equivalent ‘bush telegraph’), but these did not make their way into the 
twenty-first-century French metropolitan lexicon. 

? On Arab work, see Emmanuel Sivan, ‘Colonialism and Popular Culture in Algeria, Journal 
of Contemporary History, 14:1 (1979), 21-53. The expression ‘Arab work is also to be found in 
Modern Hebrew. 

3 Julia Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint, p. 100. As a further example, when a violent uprising 
occurred in the village of Margueritte on the morning of 26 April 1901, the news had reached 
Orléansville [Chlef] some 110 kilometres away by that evening, Havas telegram, 27 April 1901, 
ANOM/F*°1690. Charles-Robert Ageron claimed that during the Second World War, ‘Un bruit 
mis en circulation à Alger le matin parvenait simultanément le soir à Tlemcen, Souk-Ahras 
et Batna, in Ageron, ‘Les populations du Maghreb face a la propagande allemande, Revue 
@histoire de la Deuxième Guerre mondiale, 29:11 (1979), 1-39. 
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cafés maures, hubs of oral news, were compared to ‘telephone booths of an 
underground system.* In the European imaginary, the Arab telephone was 
the negative of the European wires criss-crossing Algerian territory. Through 
the mysterious pre-colonial networks of Islam, it connected Algerians to 
other Muslims from Morocco to Java. 

But were there really two parallel, separate networks of information, a 
‘real telephone and an ‘Arab telephone, or was it simply that the networks 
built by the French were not behaving the way they should? The telegraph 
had been introduced to connect Algeria to France. Frenchmen laying tele- 
graph cables across the sea were part of the ‘bourgeois age, in the words 
of Wolfgang Schivelbusch, that believed that ‘communication, exchange, 
motion brings humanity, enlightenment, progress and [...] isolation and 
disconnection are evidence of barbarism and merely obstacles to be over- 
come’ The telegraph would bring Algeria out of Muslim fanaticism and 
into the modern age. 

But the telegraph did not abolish distance, it redistributed space with 
unexpected results.° The telegraph brought places closer together as it pushed 
others further away, and its effect was double. It brought European Algerians 
closer to France at the same time as it brought Algerian Muslims closer to 
other Muslims around the world. Plugging Algeria into telegraphic news 
did not make things flatter, it made them more jagged, building a colonial 
society with hard internal boundaries.’ 

The postal system, then the telegraph and later the telephone came to 
transform private communications, first for Europeans and then increas- 
ingly for Muslims, but the focus here is not on the telegraph as an object of 
daily private communication. The telegraph’s principal and early application 
was the distribution of news, which had a transformative effect on the ways 
in which Algerians received information about the wider world. 

Telegraphic news allowed people to connect local problems in Algeria with 
the rest of the Muslim world, thus contributing to reshaping the meaning of 


4 Joseph Desparmet, ‘Quelques échos de la propagande allemande à Alger, Bulletin de la 
société de géographie d'Alger et de l'Afrique du Nord, 10 (1915), 48. 

° Wolfgang Schivelbusch, ‘Railroad Space and Railroad Time, New German Critique, 14 
(1978), 31-40. On the ideology of the telegraph, see Carey, ‘Technology and Ideology. 

é Roland Wenzlhuemer, Connecting the Nineteenth-Century World: The Telegraph and 
Globalization (Cambridge, 2013), 45. For a more recent take on the idea that electric media 
abolish any sense of physical space or social place, and the social effects this has, see Joshua 
Meyrowitz, No Sense of Place: The Impact of Electronic Media on Social Behavior (Oxford, 1985). 

7 On the divisive effects of technology in colonial settings, see Timothy Mitchell, Rule of 
Experts: Egypt, Techno-Politics, Modernity (Berkeley, 2002), Rudolf Mrazek, Engineers of Happy 
Land: Technology and Nationalism in a Colony (Princeton, 2002), and Larkin, Signal and Noise. 
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the word ‘Muslim. Combining pre-colonial and colonial categories, both 
Europeans and Muslims in Algeria imagined ‘Islam’ as straddling personal 
belief, the law, and global geopolitics, from the most intimate matters of 
private status law to the grand pageantry of international meetings. The 
focus here is thus less on ‘Islan? in terms of religious practice and religious 
authority, and more on the relationship between the legal category of ‘Muslim 
in Algeria and Islam as a geopolitical concept.* News that involved Muslims 
cut through scales and made the distant immediately relevant, mimicking 
the effect of the telegraph itself. 

As Cemil Aydin has noted, it is because of the increase in European 
colonial power that a concept of a ‘Muslim world’ emerged in this period. 
Most of the studies of this ‘pan-Islamism’ have approached it through 
intellectual history using a small number of mobile activists.” Looking at 
the transformations of media, however, allows us to write a social history of 
‘pan-Islamism from below. To do so, this chapter focuses on a small town 
east of Algiers, and on the men who came to play a key role as intermediaries 
in the news ecosystem at the turn of the twentieth century. 


Wires 


Like the printing press, the electric telegraph first came to Algeria as a weapon 
of conquest: Algeria was the first place where the French army used the electric 
telegraph in military operations. After the first experiments in metropolitan 
France in 1845, cables were intended first and foremost to ensure effective 
control of the territory, and then later to bind together scattered European 
pockets of settlement. For thinly stretched French soldiers and isolated 
European farmers in this vast, poorly understood land, the telegraph was an 
essential way of ‘vanquishing distance to use Annick Lacroix’s phrase."° 


8 The literature on changes in religious authority and Islamic modernism is vast. On Algeria 
more specifically, see Ali Merad, Le réformisme musulman en Algérie de 1925 à 1960 (Paris, 1967) 
and Jacques Berque, Le Maghreb entre deux guerres (Paris, 1962), and for more critical approaches 
Fanny Colonna, Les Versets de l’invincibilité: Permanence et changements religieux dans l'Algérie 
contemporaine (Paris, 1995) and McDougall, History and the Culture of Nationalism. 

? Cemil Aydin, The Idea of the Muslim World: A Global Intellectual History (Cambridge 
MA, 2017). See for instance Nile Green, ‘Spacetime and the Muslim Journey West: Industrial 
Communications in the Making of the “Muslim World”, American Historical Review 118:2 
(2013), 401-29, and more broadly, James Gelvin and Nile Green (eds.), Global Muslims in the 
Age of Steam and Print (Berkeley, 2013). 

10 Annick Lacroix, ‘Une histoire sociale et spatiale de l'Etat dans l'Algérie colonisée. 
L'administration des postes, télégraphes et téléphones du milieu du XIXe siècle à la Seconde 
Guerre Mondiale; doctoral thesis, ENS Cachan, 2014. 
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Building on the existing optical telegraph network, the electric telegraph 
network grew rapidly, from 249 kilometres in 1854 to 3,179 km in 1861. By 
the 1860s, cables stretched from Maghnia on the Moroccan border to Tunis 
in the east. The lines, however, only knitted Algeria together, and contact with 
the European motherland was still dependent on boat travel (see Figure 2.1). 
The first successful attempt to lay a cable across the Mediterranean, from 
La Spezia in Italy to Bône in Algeria via Corsica and Sardinia, was laid by a 
British private company in 1857, with the support of Britain, France and 
Piedmont-Sardinia, each of the three governments having its own interest 
in the underwater connection." To French authorities, this cable was dan- 
gerously unreliable—not only did it frequently break, but even at the best 
of times it was under foreign control. The electric telegraph network was 
a state monopoly in France, so it was only logical that the same principle 
should be extended across the sea. In 1859, the government allocated credits 
for a direct cable from France to Algeria that would ‘not go through any 
foreign territory. In 1870, a direct cable finally linked Bône to Marseille, 
followed in 1871 by a direct Algiers to Marseille cable.’” By 1886 three cables 
linked Algiers directly to Marseille, and further ones were laid down in 1892 
and 1893, with additional cables linking Bône and later Oran to Marseille." 
By the 1880s, communication time between Marseille and Algiers had gone 
down from 50 hours to 10 minutes.* 

Algeria's status ensured that it was deeply and precociously plugged into 
the international network compared to its neighbours. An 1886 map of 
international telegraph networks (see Figure 2.2) shows how in Africa the 
telegraph followed axes of European economic penetration (for instance, in 
Egypt and Tunisia) and European settlement (in North and South Africa). 
Algeria was by these standards densely connected to the telegraph system, 
wires reaching deep into the interior to accompany European settlement. It 
is no coincidence that the only similar density of telegraph lines was to be 
found in South Africa, the continents other major settler colony at this stage. 


1l For France it ensured the connection of the mainland with both Corsica and Algeria, for 
Britain, the cable would then run east over land to Egypt and then India, and for Piedmont it 
ensured the connection of the two halves of the kingdom in mainland Italy and Sardinia. 
Alfred Etenaud, La télégraphie électrique en France et en Algérie depuis son origine jusquau ler 
janvier 1872 (Montpellier, 1872). For parallel cases, see Soli Shahvar, ‘Concession Hunting in 
the Age of Reform: British Companies and the Search for Government Guarantees; Telegraph 
Concessions through Ottoman Territories, 1855-58, Middle Eastern Studies, 38:4 (2002), 169-93. 
Christina Phelps Harris, “The Persian Gulf Submarine Telegraph of 1864, The Geographical 
Journal, 135:2 (1969), 169-90. 

12 Alfred Etenaud, La télégraphie électrique en France et en Algérie depuis son origine jusqu'au 
ler janvier 1872 (Montpellier, 1872). 

15 Headrick, Invisible Weapon, 15. 14 Lacroix, Administration des postes, 41. 


D'ALGERIE. 


Figure 2.1. Map of the Algerian telegraph service, c.1862. At this stage, the network is not connected to France. The first attempt at a direct 
Marseille-Algiers cable broke in 1859 and has been erased from the map. Another attempt at a direct cable between Cartagena (Spain) and 
Oran in 1864, which would later fail, was only in the planning stages and is pictured on the left. ‘Carte du service télégraphique d'Algérie et de 
Tunisie, ANOM/F$02039/10. 
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The density of direct underwater connections across the Mediterranean 
was particularly exceptional, an attempt to give material meaning to the belief 
that Algeria was part of France. Other French possessions were not fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy direct connections with the metropole. The Caribbean 
islands, for instance, were only connected by a cable from the West India 
and Panama Telegraph Company that linked it to the United States and 
ultimately Britain. The governor of Martinique complained in 1881 that as 
they came from British sources, ‘dispatches containing news of France only 
give short and indirect items and also include information that is inexact 
and sometimes hostile to our country.** Along the West African coast, too, 
British cables dominated the scene.'° 

Algeria, on the other hand, was both closer and more important and thus 
required its own cables at great expense. The undersea lines quite literally 
bound Algeria to France and gave the belief that Algeria was France a new 
geographical meaning. Nationalized from the outset, the electric telegraph 
was a direct manifestation of the French state’s power. From 1879, a specific 
ministry managed the postal and telegraphic administration, which would 
also encompass the telephone network after 1889, thus giving the acronym 
PTT (Postes, télégraphe et téléphone). 

By the onset of the First World War in 1914, the very urban geography of 
Algiers had been transformed to fit the reign of telegraphic news. Previously, 
the centre of town was on the Place du Gouvernement by the sea, reflecting 
the importance of the port where news arrived from France. The inauguration 
of the monumental Grande Poste in 1910, the new nexus of communica- 
tions where telegraph dispatches arrived, marked a shift to a new centre 
of the city further west. Opposite it lay the headquarters of La dépêche algé- 
rienne, ideally placed to take print news coming off from the telegraph as 


15 Headrick, Invisible Weapon, 55. 

16 Lacroix, ‘Administration des postes, 170. With the exception of Algeria and the United 
States, all French intercontinental connections depended on British private companies: Beltran 
and Carré in La vie électrique, 43. 


Figure 2.2. Map of the world telegraphic service in 1886. Thin lines represent 
international borders, bold lines represent telegraph lines. Notice the disparity 
between network density in Europe and Africa, where telegraph lines follow 
European economic penetration and settlement in Algeria/Tunisia, Egypt, and 
South Africa. ‘Carte des communications télégraphiques du régime extra- 
européen, dressée d’aprés des documents officiels par le Bureau International 
des Administrations télégraphiques, Bern, 1886, ANOM/CP/CTS1/69. 
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Figure 2.3. Postcard of Algiers, c.1910. On the left, the neomauresque building 
meant to look like a mosque is the headquarters of the newspaper La dépêche 
algérienne (1904-6) by architect Henri Petit. The other pseudo-Arab palace on 
the right, La Grande Poste (1910), remains the monumental centre of Algiers, 
the central post office where telegraphs arrived first from France (author's 
personal collection). 


quickly as possible, as can be seen in Figure 2.3. By 1930, the transformation 
was complete as the GGA itself relocated from the old Place du Gouvernement 
to a new building just above the Grande Poste. As the Grande Poste and 
the new GGA building defined the new monumental centre of Algiers, the 
telegraph was iconic of a triumphant colonial modernity. 

While the network was open to private messages from 1854, it remained 
expensive to send telegrams, especially to France. Between 1874 and 1888, 
the number of yearly telegrams sent between Algiers and France increased 
from 100,000 to 700,000, but three-quarters of messages remained internal 
to the Algerian network.” Even though prices diminished after 1890, the 
prime users of the underwater cables were not private users but two entities 
who operated in symbiosis: the government and the Havas news agency. 
Around the world, telegraphic companies partnered with news agencies to 
ensure that there would be a regular traffic of messages to justify the expensive 
investment in setting up a new line. Havas, the world’s first news agency 


17 Lacroix, Administration des postes, 118 and 245. 
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founded in Paris in 1832, was quick to seize upon this development. The 
French government supported the commercial activities of the Havas agency 
through subsidies, and in exchange Havas managed news dispatches as a 
form of administrative correspondence without getting involved in politics." 

In 1880, Havas opened a bureau in Algiers.’ In 1885, its director, Muston, 
launched La dépéche algérienne, a newspaper that was for some time the 
only one in Algeria to have a direct subscription to Havas’ telegraph service. 
Previously, most Algerian newspapers had been small operations run by a 
single editor-publisher to broadcast his political opinions. Subscriptions to 
wire services transformed this: by the late 1880s, people in Algiers could 
take up Balzac’s old complaint that, given Havas’ monopoly on information, 
‘there is in effect only one newspaper.”° In 1899, the Dépêche algérienne, the 
very newspaper that had pioneered printing telegraph dispatches, com- 
plained that the telegraph was writing the newspaper, not the journalists: ‘a 
sudden flood of the Rio-Wire eats away at our columns, drowns our signa- 
tures and submerges our reputations. Make room for Electricity, the 
Telegraph writes as boss and rules absolutely: 

Newspapers published in Algeria came to occupy a very specific niche 
in the information industry—thanks to the cables they could publish news 
from France well before metropolitan newspapers had arrived by boat from 
across the sea. The front pages of the more commercial, larger Algerian 
newspapers can be hard to tell apart from their metropolitan counterparts 
as they were furnished with the same wire dispatches in bulk by the Havas 
agency. Only the development of air travel in the interwar began to make 
metropolitan newspapers competitive, as they could be shipped to Algeria by 
plane the same day, but even so the local Algerian press in French retained 
a strong monopoly on the press market. 

The cables did not just connect Algeria to France as they also had the 
unintended effect of plugging Algeria into the emerging system of inter- 
national news. While ownership and construction of cables was highly 
strategic for national purposes, the news that circulated on them did not 
stop at borders. Along with Reuters (London) and Wolff (Berlin), Havas 


18 Pierre Frédérix, De l'agence d’information Havas à l'agence France-Presse (Paris, 1959). On 
the relationship between news agencies and wires in the American context, see Blondheim, 
News on the Wires. 

19 Germaine Sers-Gal, ‘La presse algérienne de 1870 à 1900, Revue africaine, 103 (1959), 
92-112, at 102. 

20 Balzac was referring to the beginning of the Havas agency in Paris in the 1840s: quoted in 
Frédérix, De l'agence d’information, 26. 

21 Emphasis original, quoted in Germaine Sers-Gal, ‘La presse algérienne, 112. 
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set up a triumvirate of news agencies that standardized international 
news through a formal cartel in 1874.?* Under this arrangement, the three 
news agencies ended up controlling the vast majority of international news. 
For instance, though they were marked ‘Havas in French newspapers, 
news dispatches from the British Empire came via Reuters. The telegraph 
network ensured that news at any point in the network was relatively uni- 
form. Though some places occupied more central positions on the network 
than others, these marginal differences mattered less than being on the 
network at all: ‘most places were—telegraphically speaking—equally close 
or far to each other.” The telegraph had its own logics that did not necessarily 
square with the integration of Algeria into the French Republic. The density 
of connections established at great cost by the French government across the 
sea and within Algeria was to have decidedly unexpected side-effects. 

This was particularly the case for the people it was meant to push away. 
By establishing a brave new world of global communications, the telegraph 
was supposed to banish the uncivilized. In the iconic painting representing 
Americas westward expansion, John Gast’s 1872 American Progress, civil- 
ization was represented as a white woman carrying the thin telegraph cable 
in her hands, pushing the dark, backward Indians off the edge of the paint- 
ing along with other wild animals. The French military in Algeria had a 
similar mindset. One officer congratulated himself on how the awesome 
speed of communication inflicted a ‘salutary terror’ (une terreur salutaire) 
that cowed natives into submission.* The colonial stereotype was that 
‘natives’ were inherently incapable of using modern technology. While the 
settler press made fun of the ‘Arab telephone’ it also ridiculed natives who 
attempted to use the actual telephone—one newspaper claimed that the 


22 Reuters and Wolff were both started by former employees of Havas. The first agreements 
were concluded in 1859 and 1867 but only for European news, while the 1874 one, like a kind 
of nineteenth-century version of the Tordesillas treaty, theoretically covered the whole world. 
Rantanen, “The Globalization of Electronic News, Brennan, ‘International News in the Age of 
Empire; and Jonathan Silverstein-Loeb, The International Distribution of News: The Associated 
Press, Press Association and Reuters, 1848-1947 (Cambridge, 2014). For commercial dynamics 
more specifically, see Heidi Tworek, ‘Political and Economic News in the Age of Multinationals, 
Business History Review, 89:3 (2015), 447-74. 

23 Roland Wenzlhuemer, “The Dematerialization of Telecommunication: Communication 
Centres and Peripheries in Europe and the World, 1850-1920; Journal of Global History, 2:3 
(2007), 345-72 at 366. 

24 Maréchal Vaillant, quoted in Etenaud, Télégraphie électrique, 164. For other examples of 
stereotypes of ‘Easterners’ terrified of the telegraph, see Yakup Bektas, ‘Displaying the 
American Genius: The Electromagnetic Telegraph in the Wider World, British Journal for the 
History of Science, 34:2 (2001), 199-232. 
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natives, too superstitious and primitive to understand the telephone booth, 
thought that it was possessed by Satan. 

The telegraph network was intended to bypass Muslims, connecting 
centres of European settlement. But in the words of Amelia Bonea on colo- 
nial India, ‘the telegraph was not only a conqueror of physical distance, but 
also a creator of difference between the colonizer and the colonized.”* By 
producing this difference, the telegraph rewired local geographies. 


Charged Fields 


In 1897 a ‘rather serious effervescence’ took hold of the village of Rébeval in 
Kabylia, a Berber-speaking region in the mountains east of Algiers. In the 
schools, young Kabyle boys told their French classmates that the harvest 
growing outside would be theirs, all theirs. The sharecroppers, or khammes, 
were plotting to take over their French masters’ houses.”” A local French 
woman, Madame Inguimbert, was so worried about these rumblings that 
she asked a trusted Muslim neighbour to take her downstream to the town 
of Dellys if anything was to erupt. Insurrection was in the air. 

People in Rébeval were excited about the recent Ottoman victory in the 
Greek-Turkish War of 1897. Sultan Abdulhamid II had crushed the Greek 
army, and was now clashing with other European powers, including France, 
who refused to allow the Ottomans to collect the fruits of their victory 
and insisted on the autonomy of Crete despite the Greek defeat. People in 
Rébeval believed that, riding on this victory against the infidel Greeks, the 
Ottomans were now going to come to the rescue of Algeria, sending 3 million 
men to take it back from the French, and it is these rumours that were getting 
everyone agitated.?* 

Official investigation traced these rumours back to one man, a certain 
Muhammad ben Muhammad ben Amar Allam. Allam, 37 years old, was a 
middling tobacco-grower who must have struggled to feed his eight 


25 Lacroix, ‘Administration des postes, annex 25, 895. 

26 Bonea, News of Empire, 29. Simone Müller, ‘Beyond the Means of 99 Percent of the 
Population: Business Interests, State Intervention, and Submarine Telegraphy, Journal of Policy 
History, 27:3 (2015), 440-64. 

27 The khammes (from the Arabic khamsa, ‘five’) could take home a fifth of the crop as pay- 
ment for their labour tilling someone else’s lands, making them some of the poorest members 
of Algerian society. The system of khammessat was heavily criticized during and after the 
colonial period. 

28 Administrator of Rébeval to sous-préfet in Tizi-Ouzou, 1 June 1897, ANOM/GGA/1H86. 
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children. According to a range of local European and Muslim witnesses, he 
had regularly held court in a café, proclaiming to all and sundry that the 
sultan in Constantinople, having crushed the Greeks, had expelled the 
French ambassador from the Sublime Porte and was coming to the rescue of 
Algerians, who would soon take all their land back from the settlers. 

It was through contacts with Europeans that Allam was well-informed 
about events in Crete: a retired army officer supplied him local French 
newspapers.”° The news of the Greek-Turkish War came to Rébeval through 
the wires that sent dispatches from Constantinople to Paris and then across 
the sea to Algiers and Dellys, where they would be printed on the pages of 
various local newspapers. Telegraphic news had brought Muslims in Algeria 
and the Ottoman Empire closer together. Communications between the 
Ottoman Empire and North Africa in this period were ever more indirect, 
taking new channels dominated by Europeans. It was far more expensive 
to send a telegram to Istanbul than it was to Paris. Yet villagers rewired the 
news coming on the French cables to establish a direct connection between 
them and a distant sultan.*° 

The story that circulated in Rébeval revolved around a theme of posses- 
sion and dispossession. Somewhere, a Muslim ruler was showing might 
over the French, and defending his possessions (mamalik) against European 
encroachment.’ This strong, just ruler could protect local Muslims and help 
them regain their own possessions. The story reflects a widespread desire 
to be defended by the sultan, who was the embodiment of Muslim ‘power, 
understood as the ability to forge an autonomous geopolitical destiny as 
well as financial and military might. The figure of the saviour-sultan coming 
to rescue Algeria from the French connected local anger at land disposses- 
sion with the diplomatic power-politics of the never-ending ‘Eastern ques- 
tion’ and the future of the Ottoman Empire. 

This was a ‘pan-Islamism that was neither quite ‘top-down nor ‘bottom-up, 
but flowed both ways. Like many others at this time, the people in Rébeval 
imagined ‘Islam as a cohesive entity, with ‘Muslim’ as a meaningful category 


29 Ibid. 

30 On the telegraph as a symbol of the sultan’s authority in the Ottoman Empire, see Yakup 
Bektas, “The Sultans Messenger: Cultural Constructions of Ottoman Telegraphy, 1847-1880; 
Technology and Culture, 41:4 (2000), 669-96. Under the Protectorate, a twenty-word telegram 
from Tunis to Constantinople would cost 15 francs, while a telegram to Paris would cost 4,40 
francs. Andreas Tunger-Zanetti, La communication entre Tunis et Istanbul, Province et métropole, 
1860-1913 (Paris, 1996). 

31 On the expression al-mamalik al-mahrusa or ‘well-protected domains’ to speak of the 
Ottoman Empire, see Selim Deringil, The Well-Protected Domains: Ideology and the Legitimation 
of Power in the Ottoman Empire, 1876-1909 (London, 1998). 
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tying Kabylia to Constantinople. While events erupted in Rébeval, devotees 
in Algiers prayed: ‘God, bring glorious assistance to Sultan Abdulhamid, 
give him victory [...] so that we may all become Muslims again:*? 

In Rébeval, the ‘effervescence’ focused on land, particularly the seizure 
of the settlers’ lands and houses by the poor khammes sharecroppers, turning 
the social order upside down. Throughout Algeria, peasants had suffered 
the impact of mass dispossession as the conquest progressed. The Berber- 
speaking tribes of Kabylia, politically autonomous and protected by their 
mountains, resisted French military encroachment until 1857. Rébeval was 
in a transitional area, hilly but not mountainous, easily accessible from the 
sea via the Sebaou river, a mix of Berber and Arabic-speakers.** In this rela- 
tively accessible area, a few settlers had shown up by 1860.** 

The real shift happened after 1871, when the vast majority of tribes in 
Kabylia rose up against the French in colonial Algeria’s greatest insurrec- 
tion. The consequences were devastating. The tribes were placed under a 
vast system of sequestration, in which the French state seized over 400,000 
hectares of land. The effects of this collective punishment lasted for decades, 
as tribes not only lost land but were also forced to pay huge fines (soultes).*° 
The new Republican regime dramatically increased settlement programmes 
and in 1872 the centre de colonisation of Rébeval was founded on land seized 
by the state. Rébeval became a commune de plein exercice, a territory admin- 
istered like a metropolitan French commune, except in this case a small 
minority of European settlers effectively administered a much larger Kabyle 
majority which had no say in the administration of the commune.** 

Defeat in the 1871 insurrection, which saw most of the local tribal 
aristocracy imprisoned, deported to New Caledonia or at best financially 
crushed by the loss of their lands, was understood as the end of a world. The 


32 The prayer was allegedly said at the zawiya of the Rahmaniya order: GGA to PM, 14 May 
1897, ANOM/F80/1684. 

33 The area around Baghlia is currently mixed between Arab and Berber-speakers, and seems 
to been so in the early twentieth century. For a local reminiscence of the 1930s in Rébeval, see 
Chérif Arbouz, Cétait en Algérie au temps des colonies (2011). 

34 Henri Busson, ‘Le développement géographique de la colonisation agricole en Algérie, 
Annales de Géographie, 7:31 (1898), 34-54. On Kabylia more generally, see Alain Mahé, 
Histoire de la Grande Kabylie XIXe-XXe siècles: anthropologie historique du lien social dans les 
communautés villageoises (Algiers, 2011) and Hugh Roberts, Berber Government: The Kabyle 
Polity in Pre-Colonial Algeria (London, 2014). 

35 Ageron, Histoire de l'Algérie contemporaine, 15. See also Fanny Colonna, La Vie Ailleurs, 
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‘effervescence in Rébeval, though it never developed into an insurrection, 
reveals a classic desire for a moral and economic re-ordering of the world, that 
the lands would be taken back from the Europeans and everything would fall 
back into place. Events in Kabylia seemed to contemporaries to be only a 
smaller fraction of a larger re-ordering of the world. In popular Kabyle culture 
at the time, the onset of the fourteenth century of the Islamic era (1882 in the 
Christian calendar) had brought moral calamity upon the world. The works of 
the most famous Kabyle poet of that time, Si Mhand ou Mhand, whose family 
was crushed by the 1871 repression, are a constant opposition between ‘ther’ 
and ‘now (zik/tura). In the cowardly new world of the fourteenth century 
(lgern rbadtac), everything was upside down: the landed became poor, the 
poor thought they were rich, men dressed liked girls, the Jews (Uuday) lorded 
their wealth over Muslims, and the slaves (akan) reigned over free men: 


D Igern rbaâtac kul blad It is the fourteenth century in all countries 
si Fas ar Beydad from Fes to Baghdad 

kul jiha inuda yisem is everywhere they say its name 

Ad awen hkuy a lejwad Let me tell you, o nobles 

ssefr a muhab the journey scares me 

lyerba isâab thal is to be in exile is a difficult state 

Ma ibelley ay Rebbilmurad May God grant my wishes 

nerjà t ma iwala d in him I place my hope 

ur yuksan hed axxam is. no one is free not to leave their home.” 


The world (ddunit) was spinning out of control (la tetyawal), ‘giving 
birth/to all sorts of evils that befall us’ (ddunit tura turew d/laayub akw hed- 
fen d).** The survival of Si Mhand’s poetry in oral tradition suggests its 
widespread popularity at the time, probably because it expressed common 
feelings of alienation (Jeyrib, from the Arabic gharaba, to be exiled, to be 
foreign, strange), of being astray (/metluf from the Arabic matluf, ruined, 
damaged, broken) in a world unmoored.*? 

At the time, it looked like the entire dar al-islam, the portion of the world 
ruled by Muslims, was shrinking. The late nineteenth century saw most 
states headed by Muslim rulers either wiped out or placed under European 


37 Poem 57 collected by Mouloud Mammeri in Mammeri (ed.), Les Isefra: poèmes de Si Mhand 
Ou Mhand (Paris, 1969). The Kabyle version is the one presented by Mammeri in simplified 
transcription; the English translation was prepared with the help of Kamel Boudjemil. 

38 Poem 21, Les Isefra. 39 Poem 3, Les Isefra. 
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protection, from West Africa to the Caucasus to Southeast Asia. By 1900, 
the only independent states led by Muslims, Afghanistan, Iran, the Ottoman 
Empire and Morocco, were all under heavy European pressure which 
extended from economic penetration to extraterritorial privileges. In Algiers 
in 1897, rumours swirled among Muslims that the sultan of Morocco and 
the shah of Persia had pledged support to the Ottoman sultan in case of a 
war, forming a kind of nineteenth-century Axis of Evil.*° 

Of the remaining contenders, the Ottoman Empire was by far the largest, 
the most powerful, and possessed with the most ‘universal’ ambition to rule 
the world since it ruled the holy places of the three monotheistic religions. 
The Ottoman Empire became the focus of worldwide desires for the survival 
of a Muslim order autonomous from Europe, including in places where 
there had never been a formal Ottoman presence, like in British India or the 
Dutch East Indies. People in Algeria were taking part in a global wave of 
excitement that saw Indians organize meetings and banquets in thanksgiving 
over Ottoman victories, and caused British authorities to note sourly that 
‘very few Muslims knew or indeed cared to know the extent or the strength 
of the State of Greece. All they knew and repeated everywhere was that the 
Caliph’s army defeated and destroyed Christian forces in Europe itself?** 

This worldwide focus was encouraged by Ottoman propaganda, especially 
under the reign of sultan Abdülhamid II (r. 1876-1909), whose official policy 
encouraged Muslims all over the world to see the Ottoman emperor as their 
caliph to shore up the Empires fragility under increased European pressure.“ 
Having lost most of its Christian-majority possessions in the Balkans after 
the 1878 defeat against Russia, the now Muslim-majority Empire attempted 
to compensate by aggressively using its connections with the Muslim world 
beyond its borders. This was in part a retaliation against the encroachment 
of various European powers on the internal affairs of the Empire as ‘protec- 
tors of Christian minorities within it. If Russia could be recognized as pro- 
tector of the Ottoman sultan’s Orthodox subjects and France as the protector 
of its Catholics, then why could Abdülhamid II not become the protector of 
oppressed Muslims under Austrian, Russian, French or British rule? 


40 Commissariat central d'Alger, Monthly report, 3 April 1897, ANOM/GGA/1H86. 
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Landau, The Politics of Pan-Islam: Ideology and Organization (Oxford, 1990). 
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This policy of pan-Islamic unity drew on the communication revolution 
brought about by the telegraph. As the newspaper al-Jawa’ib in Istanbul 
summarized in 1877: 


The Muslims in all the countries of the world are thinking nowadays that 
they must unite. This is due to the proximity of their connections with each 
other, seeing that transportation and communication have become so 
much easier. This approach leads them to esteem the Government of the 
Ottoman Empire.“ 


Algerias history gave it a rather peculiar relationship to the Ottomans. 
Having been under Ottoman rule from the sixteenth century to the arrival 
of the French in the 1830s, Ottomans provided the closest example of a 
functioning Islamic state.** Algerian popular memory retained a rather 
mixed view of Ottoman rule, to say the least, with songs and tales speaking 
of the massacres of Turkish columns (mahalat) coming to collect the taxes, 
which were reinforced by French colonial narratives that the Turks had 
always been murderous outsiders. Around Rébeval, many tribes had hardly 
ever been loyal subjects of the sovereign in Constantinople. The country of 
the tribes (bilad al-qabail, hence the French ‘Kabylie’) maintained a rebel- 
lious autonomy and it was the Ottomans who had to pay tribute to ensure 
safe passage through the mountains. In Rébeval, however, Ottoman influ- 
ence had been stronger than higher up in the mountains—the harbour at 
Dellys, less than 20 kilometres away, was an administrative centre under the 
direct authority of the dey of Algiers.** 

Even so, the sultan was a nebulous figure in this marginal region of the 
Empire and Algiers was loosely integrated with the imperial centre in Istanbul. 
Contemporary police reports claimed poor peasants would complain to them 
‘if only the sultan would lay eyes on us!, but upon interrogation, did not 
know if this was the sultan of Morocco or of Constantinople.*® The sultan, 


4 Quoted in Landau, Politics of Pan-Islam, 58. 

44 The exception to this was in some regions of western Algeria, where the Moroccan sultan 
in Fes often appeared more legitimate than the one in Constantinople. James McDougall, 
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(2000), 323-44. Tunisia Kenneth Perkins, ‘““The Masses Look Ardently to Istanbul”: Tunisia, 
Islam, and the Ottoman Empire, 1837-1931) in John Ruedy (ed.), Islamism and Secularism in 
North Africa (New York, 1994), 23-36. For current debates on the Ottoman period in Algeria, 
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whoever and wherever he was, was a distant figure of legitimacy, and it is 
precisely this distance that made the Ottomans look so appealing. 

In some cases, this new connection to the Ottoman Empire took the 
dramatic form of migration. Emigration (hijra) from Algeria was an attempt 
to reconcile the distance between the miserable world of dispossession and 
immorality around them, and a just, ideal world of prosperity and Islam. 
Around 1888 there had been a peak of families leaving from Kabylia, some 
from around the region of Rébeval, coming after several bad crop years and 
locust plagues.*” Most of these headed for Syria. In 1883, there were an esti- 
mated 4,000 Algerians in Damascus, and more in the surrounding countryside 
and in Galilee. The number increased gradually, leading the French consulate 
in Damascus to estimate 17,500 Algerians in Greater Syria by 1910.** 

Physical migration remained a small phenomenon, but for every family 
that actually left many more dreamed of the Ottoman Empire. In an odd foil 
to the European settler colonialism that surrounded them, Muslim peasants 
were promised free passage by boat to the Ottoman Empire and a grant of 
their own land once they arrived in Syria. Newspapers published in Istanbul 
and Damascus stressed that Algerian immigrants, as miihacir or Muslim 
refugees, would immediately obtain Ottoman citizenship and be exempt from 
military service for twenty years by a special decree.’ Ottoman authorities 
encouraged Algerians to immigrate because they would be more loyal sub- 
jects than local Arabs in Syria. Along with neighbouring Tunisians, as well 
as Caucasians fleeing Russian rule, Bosnians, Afghans, and other mühacirler 
were being recruited as loyalist counterbalances to restless populations in 
the Arab provinces of Greater Syria. 

French newspapers complained that Ottoman propaganda was giving 
French colonialism a bad name and encouraging Algerians to leave. Yet police 
reports suggest those who pushed for emigration were rarely Ottoman agents. 
When a wave of emigration took off around Orléansville in 1899, authorities 
blamed a number of public writers, who spread rumours about emigration 
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in order to bring in a roaring trade of illiterate rural men paying to have 
their emigration authorization forms filled in. Attention zeroed in on a 
certain Joannès Truche, born in Lyon in 1867, fired from several previous 
jobs for being an inveterate drunk and stealing wine, who owned a café with 
his wife ‘of loose morals. Around him operated a clique of men who were 
suspected of sleeping around with Mrs Truche, who had colourful bilin- 
gual nicknames such as ‘Philippe Charles dit Ben Djelloul Le M’tourni? 
and ‘Bensalem Mohammed ben Larbi dit Paillasse’ the nickname m'tourni 
in particular indicating that the man had ‘turned’ away from Islam to gain 
French citizenship.*° The people most closely connected to the new Ottoman 
dream, it seems, were those also most closely connected to the French state. 


The Other Switchboard 


To many Frenchmen, the identification of Algerians with the wider Muslim 
world manifest in Rébeval in 1897 was the very inverse of the modernity 
of the telegraph—it was a proof of backwardness and provinciality. In the 
worst colonial polemic, Muslims were only interested in other Muslims 
through ‘fanaticism, and these links had to be wiped out to create smooth, 
individual subjects of the Republics universalism. Muslim empathy was a 
sign of an unwillingness to join the (European) networks of the modern 
world. In many cases, ‘Islam, ‘Islamism; and ‘pan-Islamism’ were indistin- 
guishable in contemporary French usage, any faithful Muslim being suspect 
of agitation to destabilize the European world order. 

If most colonial administrators assumed that insurgencies came from 
backward-looking ‘fanatical’ Muslim traditionalists untouched by the light 
of Western civilization, Allam hardly fit the bill. After he was accused of 
spreading pan-Islamist news among the peasants of Rébeval, a delegation 
of eleven local settlers came to his defence. They all testified that Allam and 
his family had been impeccably loyal to France and could not possibly be 
involved in this kind of agitation. Why would a clique of colons jump to 
save the reputation of a subversive Muslim? According to the investigating 
administrator, one of these men, Arnaud, was the owner of the café in 
which Allam used to speak, which he leased out to Allam’s brother. Arnaud, 
it seems, was only interested in protecting his rental income by keeping 
the café open. The other ten witnesses were all friends of Arnaud’s, part of 


°° Sous-préfet in Orléansville to préfet in Algiers, 6 October 1899, ANOM/GGA/9H102. 
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the clique of the former mayor of Rébeval, Mr Coste. Allam had been the 
secretary (khodja) of Costes administration and he thus enjoyed close 
relations with the previous administration." Trouble in Rébeval came from 
a character with a reputation as a loyal servant of the French state, close 
relations to the local settlers, and the rare distinction of being literate in both 
French and Arabic while his native language was most probably Tamazight. 

As we saw in Chapter 1, the news ecosystem at the turn of the twentieth 
century increasingly privileged a new category of men: the few bilingual 
readers able to read the booming number of French newspapers and trans- 
late them to wider illiterate audiences. As the state’s collaborators and 
informants, men like Allam were the most closely tied to new information 
networks. For this reason, it was usually men who worked for the French 
state who ended up being suspected of pan-Islamist agitation. 

This dynamic went well beyond Algeria: across the colonized world from 
Russian Turkestan to French West Africa, the indigenous informants of the 
state had an inordinate amount of power to manipulate the intelligence 
apparatus for their own purposes.*” This led to periodic ‘information panics, 
to use Christopher Bayly’s expression, when superiors realized the shoddy 
bases of their information. As Choudhury has noted with respect to India, 
this problem only got worse with the spread of telegraphic news, as ‘there 
was a structural and informational dislocation between the volume of infor- 
mation carried on the telegraph and ‘the state’s ability to control and pro- 
cess it.°’ The role of these intermediaries in forging new connections with 
Muslims across the world directly contradicted the colonial belief that 
France was freeing Algerians from Muslim superstition. 

Around the turn of the twentieth century, European powers now ruling 
vast numbers of Muslims, such as Russia, Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
and Italy, developed a common anxiety about the phenomenon they dubbed 
‘pan-Islamism. United by an emerging Islamological literature and shared 
imperial concerns, European powers feared a subversive Muslim network 
connecting insurrections across the world, especially in the aftermath of 
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insurrections against European rule like the 1857 Indian Mutiny and the 
1871 insurrection in Algeria. 

As outsiders to Muslim society, Europeans vastly overestimated connec- 
tions across the Muslim world and their organization. Pan-Islamism was 
often understood to be an actual organization, a secret society frequently 
compared to freemasonry. The question was only who was pressing the switch. 
‘There exists, in the Muslim world, a secret society that extends everywhere 
its ramifications, said the very serious French consul in Jeddah in 1882, 
yet ‘I do not know where the general of this society lives’** The locus of 
pan-Islamism was always unclear. Sometimes, it was in Mecca, where all the 
Muslims met and no Europeans could enter. Sometimes, it was in Istanbul, 
at the court of the Ottoman sultan Abdülhamid II. Sometimes, in the 
analysis of one particularly fanciful Russian report, it was ‘between Abyssinia 
and Sudan, in the district of Mataan? and the head was a certain ‘Shaykh 
Omer-Ejel-Rubini-Mehdi, originally a Catholic Frenchman from Algeria.” 

Usually, the core of this organization was assumed to be in a place far 
removed from European influence. Particularly suspicious was one of the 
few orders that continued to operate in lands removed from any European 
influence, the Sanusiyya brotherhood based in what is now Libya, with 
branches stretching from Hijaz to central Africa. In French colonial demon- 
ology, a special space was reserved for the Sanusiyya, ‘whose formidable 
organization radiates all over the Muslim world and excites it against 
European civilization.*° 

Within Algeria, the most important thing was to watch people coming 
from other Muslim countries, especially those not ‘tamed’ by exposure to 
European civilization. In his surveillance instructions, governor-general 
Cambon particularly advised administrators to watch the ‘foreign religious 
characters’ whose numbers were increasing: 


whether they come from Arabia, Tripolitania, Morocco, Syria or any other 
point in Oriental countries, these characters present themselves under a 
religious appearance, and sell amulets or more-or-less authentic Zamzam 
water [...] under a pretext of religious or political mission, they exploit the 
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credulity of the natives, circulate false news and comment on the acts of 
our Administration.” 


Increasingly, this alternative Muslim network was conceptualized along 
the lines of the telegraph. In 1884, the head of the Native Affairs bureau, 
Louis Rinn, published a study on Sufi brotherhoods entitled Marabouts et 
khouans which rapidly became a classic, read widely beyond France. Rinn's 
work came out of a need to understand, as he explained on the first page, 
the ‘pan-Islamic movement that, spreading from the Sunda islands to the 
Atlantic, constitutes a real danger for all European peoples who have 
interests in Africa and Asia.°* Rinn’s work was accompanied by a map of 
Sufi brotherhoods that visualized the connections between zawiya across 
Algerian territory cartographically like wires. Europeans tried to map 
social relations across the Muslim world like an electric switchboard, as 
shown in Figure 2.4. 

While the French conceived of Islam as a parallel network, it was the same 
set of wires that was reshaping Algerians’ relationship to Islam and creating 
what they called ‘pan-Islamism. While the administration fantasized alter- 
native networks, it failed to see how its actions were encouraging Algerians 
to connect with other Muslims in new ways. 

While the disturbances in Rébeval remained limited to a local level, a far 
more famous Algerian pan-Islamist agitator at the time was a man quite 
similar to Allam. Khoualdia Salah (known by a variety of other names) was 
an agent of the French state who ended up being arrested in 1906 in Oran, 
having been caught in Tangier distributing propaganda advocating the union 
of Muslims with Abdülhamid II. Khoualdia came from a family of loyal 
service to France—his father had been decorated with the légion d'honneur 
for good and loyal services to the French Republic.°® Having been educated 
at the French lycée in Constantine, Khoualdia became an interpreter for 
the French army, and participated in a variety of missions for the Ministry 
of Colonies across the Sahara. In 1903, he was tasked with a mission to the 
Sanusiyya in what is now Saudi Arabia, Libya, and Chad. He claimed to have 
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been to Upper-Ubangui (or what is now the eastern part of the Central 
African Republic), Mauritania, and Timbuktu (in northern Mali), even 
giving talks to the Algiers Geographical Society on his explorations of Bahr 
al-Ghazal in what is now South Sudan.” 

Khoualdia’s proximity to French men of power and to French information 
networks led him to trouble. In 1903, he was accused of having stolen letter- 
head paper from the government-general in Algiers and having used this to 
forge letters to recommend other people for employment. He was severely 
judged under the system of the indigénat and put in prison.” It is an indication 
of Khoualdia’s high contacts that the affair triggered a number of indignant 
denunciations in the metropolitan press who believed his side of the story.” 

After a brief detention in Algeria in 1903, Khoualdia bounced between 
Tunis, Tripoli, Malta, Cairo, and Constantinople, working at one point for 
British intelligence in Khartoum as well as for the Germans, to mention 
only the better attested of his alleged employers.% It is while he was working 
for the German government in 1906 that he published a pamphlet accusing 
the French and British governments of attempting to take the caliphate 
away from the Ottomans so as to weaken the Muslim world. It was signed 
with the important-sounding title ‘president of the Central Committee of 
Islamic Union’ °° 

Yet until the end, he continued to offer his services to the French, meeting 
officials in the Ministry of Foreigns in 1908, and then continuing to write 
a variety of articles in the Cairene press. French consuls in Cairo were not 
unsympathetic to him, and recommended giving him a (minor) job: ‘Deep 
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Figure 2.4. Map of religious brotherhoods in Algeria based on Rinn’s Marabouts et 
Khouans (1884), Centre détudes diocésain Les Glycines, photography Kays Djilali. 
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down, despite his twists and his sometimes inconsiderate speech, [he] is not 
anti-French?** He apparently even defended France in Egyptian political 
circles. The fact that he could be imprisoned in Algeria for dangerous pan- 
Islamist activity, and still considered for a job in the Foreign Ministry three 
years later, is revealing. Khoualdia, judging from his writings, was not wholly 
inconsistent in his loyalty to France—his advocacy for a stronger Islam and 
for an independent Ottoman Empire was not necessarily opposed to French 
policy. His tendency to offer his service to the French state should not lead 
us to dismiss his ideas as being insincere.*” 

Khoualdia was not an anomaly. Men like him profited from their desir- 
able status at the edges of different imperial systems to sell their services 
to all and sundry. Khoualdia inhabited a political space made possible by 
competing European attempts to use the pan-Islamic network to their own 
advantage. While European colonial powers feared pan-Islamist connections, 
each was increasingly keen, in the build-up to the First World War, to stress 
its role as a ‘Muslim power’ exerting influence beyond the boundaries of its 
empire. As one Italian report contrasting German, French, and British policy 
towards Islam by prominent Orientalist Enrico Insabato noted, ‘Islam is under 
assault by all powers. In Paris, the Quai d'Orsay was doing exactly the same, 
preparing reports contrasting Austrian, German, British, and Russian policy. 

The connection between Algerians and the wider Muslim world could 
be a hindrance or an advantage to French policy. The different ways in 
which authorities dealt with this connection reveals a tension between a 
colonial and an imperial logic. On a local, colonial level in Algeria, the 
most important thing was for Muslims to be contained so as to ensure 
stable settler land ownership and avoid insurrections. For Algerian local 
authorities as well as for colons, a good native stayed in his douar and did 
not move. On the other hand, from a broader, imperial perspective of 
maximizing Frances global power, the wanderings of Algerians could be 
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very handy, especially in Muslim spaces abroad where Frenchmen could 
not enter, like the hajj.’° 

This contradiction was present at all levels of the French state, but in 
practice, it often led to tensions between the Government-General of Algeria, 
the GGA (which reported back to the Interior Ministry) and the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs (MAE or Quai d'Orsay). Khoualdia, for instance, noted 
that he was treated very differently by officials at the Quai d'Orsay and the 
Algerian administration, and that a lot of his troubles stemmed from differ- 
ing priorities between various people in Paris and in Algiers. In 1906 when 
he was arrested by consular authorities in Tangier, he contrasted his treat- 
ment by both jurisdictions: ‘while the French legation [run by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in Tangier] treated me with the utmost courtesy, Algerian 
authorities have mistreated me and considered me like a vulgar Arab accused 
of theft or assassination.’* Khoualdia could either be a cosmopolitan ‘pan- 
Islamist’ for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, or a ‘vulgar Arab’ back in Algeria. 
In this differential treatment, we can see the tension between the categories 
of ‘Muslin and ‘native, two terms often conflated in colonial Algeria. ‘Islam’ 
under colonial globalization was a way of avoiding being reduced to a ‘native’ 
with only local concerns, a way of connecting to the wider world through 
their own network. Even if it was increasingly racialized, ‘Muslin’ was an 
attractive category for Algerians like those in Rébeval. 


Natives or Muslims 


What did it mean for Algerians to call themselves ‘Muslim’? Unfortunately, 
the archive does not preserve Allam’s own words, so it is hard to know 
whether Allam saw himself as agitating for the unity of the Muslim world 
in 1897. Indeed, in all likelihood Allam was probably not to blame for the 
agitation around the Greek-Turkish War in Rébeval. It would not have been 
uncommon for Allam to be framed by a rival faction given fractious muni- 
cipal politics in Algeria at the time. There is no record of him ever being 


70 On this dual aspect, see James McDougall, “The Secular States Islamic Empire: Muslim 
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interned, which suggests the sous-préfet in Tizi-Ouzou concluded that there 
was no evidence against Allam. Moreover, his son, Saïd Allam, would later 
become the caïd of nearby Dellys, and nothing in his personnel dossier 
suggested that the administration thought of the family as suspicious, which 
they would have certainly commented on.” 

However, other cases similar to Allam’s preserve the writings of other men. 
Contemporary texts are full of people referring to themselves as musulman 
and especially in Arabic as muslim, often in combination with geographical 
markers such as jaza’iri (Algerian) or min bilad al-jaza’ir (from the land 
of Algeria) or other more local ones indicating the region, city, or tribe 
depending on the circumstance and audience. The work of scholars of 
metropolitan France like Todd Shepard or Naomi Davidson has focused on 
how colonialism invented a racialized category of ‘Muslims.’* Yet ‘Muslim was 
not just a colonial imposition, as many people in Algeria were very happy 
to self-identify as such. These men tended to refer to themselves primarily 
as Muslims, though what they meant by this was not the same as what the 
French administration did. 

The strong self-identification of North Africans as Muslim preceded 
colonialism. Unlike in the Levant and Egypt, there were no Arabic-speaking 
Christian minorities in North Africa, meaning that Christians were primar- 
ily associated with hostile powers across the sea. On the western edge of 
the Muslim world, North Africa had for a long time enjoyed a relationship 
with Europe that was especially close and especially militarized. Jihad as a war 
against Christians was a well-worn language of political legitimacy in North 
Africa, even if in practice the early modern period was not a never-ending 
‘three-hundred years war’ (harb al-thalatha mia sana) between Algeria and 
Spain, as described by nationalist historian Tawfiq al-Madani.”* 

Colonial rule built on this pre-existing peculiarity by flattening Algerians 
into Muslims and Muslims only. The pre-colonial world was one of many 
other social distinctions: by region, by tribe, by occupation, between the 
settled and nomads, between the aristocratic descendants of the Prophet 
(sharif) and the plebs, between the educated and the ignorant. These dis- 
tinctions persisted, but the steamroller of settler colonialism made them ever 
less salient. Land dispossession affected the traditional hierarchies of wealth, 
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while enforced peace between tribes (the so-called pax gallica) reduced the 
role of the local military aristocracy and affected traditional hierarchies of 
prestige.” When Jules Cambon complained in 1894 that colonization had 
reduced Algerians to ‘a dust of men, a tribe with no shepherds, this was an 
exaggeration, yet it contained some truth.”° 

Divisions between Muslims became less salient than the increasingly 
important divide between all Muslims on the one side and the newly 
dominant European minority. ‘Muslim’ (musulman) was emerging as a harder, 
racialized legal category under the Third Republic. Before 1871, ‘natives’ 
(indigènes) were governed differently from Europeans, but this category 
referred to anyone present on Algerian territory before 1830, including Jews. 
After 1871 and the naturalization of Algerian Jews, indigéne became virtually 
synonymous with musulman. This only increased with the naturalization 
of most European foreigners in Algeria in the last years of the nineteenth 
century. The three words musulman, indigéne, and sujet, in administrative 
correspondence, occur in various interchangeable combinations. While 
previously there had been several different categories of non-citizens in 
Algeria, increasingly ‘Muslim’ meant being disenfranchized and dispos- 
sessed. In French legal terminology, ‘Muslim’ was a racialized category. In 
a beautiful show of absurdity as demonstrated by Laure Blévis, ‘Muslims’ 
could, for instance, religiously convert to Catholicism but they would remain 
legally Muslim.” 

However, ‘Muslim, unlike ‘native’ (indigène), could have far more positive 
meanings because it gave a much broader global meaning to Algerian 
problems. The conflation of indigène and musulman in colonial vocabulary 
contained an inherent contradiction. The native (indigéne), etymologically, 
was defined by local anchoring (‘born-within in Latin), and thus denied 
the possibility of cosmopolitanism. The Muslim (musulman), on the other 
hand, was also part of a wider world beyond the borders of France. Musulman 
could also refer to non-Algerian Muslims passing through Algeria, who would 
be specified as musulman étranger, separate from étrangers, or ‘regular’ for- 
eigners, who were assumed to be of European descent. Hence the slightly 
muddled title of surveillance instructions published by Governor-General 
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Cambon, targeting ‘native Algerians and Muslim foreigners (indigènes 
algériens et musulmans étrangers).’* 

To many people in Algeria, ‘Islam was a moral way of organizing the 
world rather than a racial one, so their understanding of ‘Muslim’ differed 
from the one specified by colonial law.”’ A few years after the case of Rébeval 
in the winter of 1899, in the Hodna region south of Sétif, a local notable 
named Si Salah, a man not unlike Allam with a minor post in the adminis- 
tration, was also accused of making anti-French comments in public. At a 
time of diplomatic tension between France and Britain during the Fashoda 
crisis, Si Salah was accused of having said that the British navy was larger 
than the French navy (which was factually correct) and thus that the British 
would win the coming war against France. Much like Allam, Si Salah had 
close local relations with local Europeans. The local administrator, Manuel 
Bugéja, believed that Si Salah, one of his trusted agents indigènes, had never 
been guilty of subversive speech and defended him.*° 

Unlike Allam, however, the archive preserves the writings of Si Salah in 
his own words. Si Salah vigorously protested the accusation, writing back 
that he was a loyal servant of France, and claiming to be the victim of a ‘cabal. 
As his complaint in Arabic was translated into French, this allows us to see 
divergent categorizations of the communities around him.” Si Salah letter 
described the people around him primarily through moral categories. His 
enemies plotting against him were a ‘party of corrupters (hizb al mufsidin), 
spreading fitna (strife), and he accused them of poor morals and gambling, 
amongst other vices. Occasionally, Si Salah mentioned Frenchmen (faran- 
sawiyyin), but most of the people in his story are just men (rajul) or people 
(al-nas). In his world, the most important distinction was between two 
types of men: sinners and believers. 

By contrast, the French translation of his letter, otherwise accurate, 
dropped most of this moralistic vocabulary: spreading fitna merely became 
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‘exciting parties against one another.*? It translated Si Salah rather neutral 
‘men’ and ‘people’ by assigning them colonial legal categories: they became 
un indigène rather than just a man or les colons de Saint-Arnaud rather than 
just ahl Saint-Arnaud, ‘the people of Saint-Arnaud. For the translator and for 
the purposes of the state investigation under way, the most important thing 
was knowing who was a settler and who was a native, and the vocabulary 
chosen reflected this. Si Salah alleged his enemies had been min rusa al-nifaq, 
literally among the leaders of deceit, duplicity, and hypocrisy (nifaq). The 
French text renders this as ‘they took an active part in the insurrection. 
For Si Salah, insurrection was framed as an act of deceit against the correct, 
truthful order of things, while in French the primary problem was whether 
or not they had taken up arms against the state. 

Si Salah’s world was no less Manichaean than that of the colonial admin- 
istration, only it operated according to a different divide. The world in the 
French letter is about colonizers and colonized, the world in the Arabic letter 
is about believers and non-believers. Si Salah’s framing, as James McDougall 
put it, was one in which ‘individuals and groups’ were defined by ‘judgements 
of their moral worth—that is, distinguishing ‘“bad” Muslims’ and “good” 
Muslims:*? However, these divergent categorizations overlapped: Si Salah 
called himself a Muslim and this was also his legal identity. Under colonial 
rule, Muslims in Algeria were only becoming more ‘Muslim’—that is, not 
necessarily more or less devout, but increasingly labelled by the one thing 
that isolated them from the rest of colonial society. The word ‘Muslim’ could 
work on both these levels, at the intersection of different categorizations of 
populations in French and in Arabic. 


The Emergence of a Muslim Press 


The final ingredient of the transformation of ‘Muslim’ was the increasing 
sensation of being part of a wider Muslim world through the circulation 
of news. Initially, as with the case of Rébeval in 1897, this transformation 
occurred primarily through the French-controlled telegraph and its exten- 
sions in the French press in Algeria. In the early years of the twentieth 
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century, Algerian attempts at reorganizing world news from a Muslim 
perspective materialized in their own newspapers. The first newspapers 
targeting Algerias majority population just before the First World War 
described themselves explicitly as ‘Muslin’ newspapers. In 1909, Sadek 
Denden founded a newspaper called L'Islam in Bône, and his long journalis- 
tic career would continue well into the 1930s. El Hack [al-Haqq, “The Truth], 
founded in Oran in 1911, had the header ‘voice for the defence of Muslim 
interests’ (organe des défense des intéréts musulmans), while Le Rachidi, 
founded in Djidjelli, was a ‘voice for native interests and Franco-Muslim 
union (organe des intérêts indigènes et d'union franco-musulmane).** In 1913, 
they were joined by a clutch of publications in Arabic based in Algiers, 
al-Faruq, Dhu al-figar, and al-Barid al-jaza'iri. The language of publication 
(French, Arabic or sometimes both) was less significant than the intended 
‘Muslim’ audience. 

What they meant by ‘Muslin’ was quite specific: Muslim newspapers 
targeted and shaped an audience of Algerian Muslims, connecting them to 
each other and tying their interests to those of Muslims around the world. 
Most of these publications were not very much involved in discussing the- 
ology and they also carried advertisements for heavy liquor and cham- 
pagne on the back page which suggests a rather lax concern with religious 
practice." In the interwar period, specifically spiritual publications would 
emerge in due course, but this was only ever a small proportion of the 
broader ‘Muslim press! 

As Zahir Ihaddaden has pointed out, these newspapers operated as 
commentaries on European newspapers from a Muslim perspective, as they 
were usually weeklies unable to keep up with the daily periodicity of French 
newspapers.*® They added specific sections dedicated to developments in 
the rest of the Muslim world taken from wire dispatches that compensated 
for the lack of coverage of the Muslim world in the French Algerian press. 
LIkdam, the successor to both L'Islam and Le Rachidi published between 
1919 and 1923 in Algiers, had a somewhat erratic section in its Arabic edi- 
tion entitled hawadith al-kharijiyya, ‘foreign events. By September 1922 the 
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section was subtitled ahwal al-‘alam al-islami, ‘the situation in the Islamic 
world, as world coverage effectively meant news of other Muslims, and the 
section nearly always contained news referring to Muslims.*” Later on in 
the 1930s, a nationalist publication like El Ouma would also have a specific 
section for news of the Muslim world, where articles on the sultan of Kano 
in northern Nigeria were juxtaposed with developments in education in 
Malaya or communities in Zanzibar.** Reorganizing dispatches published 
in European papers or borrowing articles from other Arabic newspapers 
published abroad, the Muslim press made events affecting other Muslims 
immediate in Algeria. News involving Muslims contributed to the feeling 
that struggles within Algeria were but a small part of a much wider global 
struggle which Algerians readily identified with. 

This would have durable effects on the development of Algerian political 
movements well beyond the peak of the pan-Islamist moment in the years 
preceding the First World War. Political mobilization in Algeria continued 
to happen around the term ‘Muslim rather than ‘Arab’ in a way that diverged 
from other regions of the Arab world. When in the Arab provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire some began to argue for an ‘Arab nationalism, these debates 
had little traction in Algeria. As early as 1881, a pamphlet which called for 
‘the Arab nation (al-umma al-arabiyya) to rise against the Ottomans, coming 
from the ‘Committee for the conservation of the rights of the Arab nation’ 
(jam'iyyat hafadh huquq al-milla al-arabiyya) in Beirut, arrived in Algiers. 
It is unlikely that such as pamphlet, calling upon ‘Muslims and Christians’ 
to unite, would have had much impact in Algeria.®? 

A specifically ‘Arab’ identity, as opposed to a ‘Muslin? one, was far less 
useful in Algeria than among other Arabic-speakers. Unlike in the Levant, 
there were virtually no self-identified ‘Arab Christians’ in Algeria, and there 
were also many more non-Arab Muslims, such as the Tamazight-speakers 
of Rébeval who strongly identified with the cause of Islam. While Algerians 
wrote in Arabic, their defences of the Ottoman Empire were much closer to 
those of Muslims in British India than they were to those of fellow Arabs in 
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Syria. To Indian Muslims, too, saving Ottoman power seemed so much 
more urgent in a context where the British were ruling the show.”° 

One telling sign of this is the way in which Algerians analysed the Turkish 
War of Independence (1919-23), in which generals led by Mustafa Kemal 
in Ankara resisted the Allied partition of the Ottoman Empire. The war 
became a kind of ‘liberation war by proxy’ for Algerian Muslims, and Kemal 
himself was wildly popular.” Just as twenty years before they had said the 
same about Abdülhamid II, men in Kabylia in 1920 alleged that Kemal was 
about to take over Algeria.” In 1922, L'Ikdam waxed lyrical, praising Kemal: 
‘We salute with a deep respect and veneration [...] the saviour of Turkey, the 
glory of Islam?” This time, too, information about Kemal’s victories was 
mainly pilfered from Havas dispatches and local French newspapers. 

The problem was that Kemal, later better known as Atatiirk, was a less 
obvious symbol of Islamic orthodoxy than Abdülhamid Il: the abolition of 
the caliphate by the Turkish Parliament in 1924 dismayed many Muslims 
outside of Turkey, especially in India where a huge political movement had 
formed around preserving the caliphate. Yet well after Kemal turned out 
to be an aggressive secularist, who abolished the caliphate and made the 
hijab illegal, Algerian Muslims continued to celebrate his achievements. When 
Kemal died in 1938, El Ouma praised Kemal for having saved ‘the dignity 
of Islan and prevented the total dismantling of Turkey, which would have 
been ‘the crushing of the Crescent by the Cross. The article conceded that 
Kemal had been unduly obsessed with matters of clothing and that he had 
‘strayed in matters of religion, which we regret, which we deplore; but that 
this was insignificant in comparison with his achievements.’* Even Islamic 
reformists in Algeria, invested in the moral renovation of a pure Islam, saw 
him as a model.” Much as in 1897, it seemed that what was most important 
was a strong ruler out there somewhere who would allow Muslims in Algeria 
to retain their dignity. The strength of the Turkish army holding Europeans in 
check, in 1897 or in 1922, meant Islam was strong, in weapons if not in faith. 
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There was no secret Arab telephone: it was the colonial globalization of the 
telegraph that created desires for Muslim unity, and it was along those wires 
that they connected. Local settler colonialism took land away from Muslims 
because they were Muslims and built new infrastructures of information 
technology to connect settlers to Europe. Unexpectedly, the telegraph simul- 
taneously made European Algeria into a part of France and Muslim Algeria 
into a globalized Islamic space. Even though news came from French dis- 
patches, it only brought Muslims in Algeria closer to other Muslims across 
the world. 

‘Did panislamism [...] reach Muslim Algeria?’ asked the great historian of 
colonial Algeria Charles-Robert Ageron in 1968, confessing that the available 
sources made this question difficult to answer.’® Yet the problem lay less 
with the sources than with the question itself, which took up the assumption 
of the colonial administration, that pan-Islamism ‘came from elsewhere, a 
cohesive ideology and organization that could be located outside Algeria. 
The question bypasses the point, that pan-Islamism did not ‘reach’ Algeria, 
but came out of two-way interactions between charged spaces in North 
Africa and the Middle East, travelling along the very same cables that the 
French had built. It was generated out of alignment between different scales 
of demands, from peasants in Kabylia to court politics in Istanbul. 

Pan-Islamism was not just a European fantasy: there were many activ- 
ists advocating Muslim unity in this period moving around the Muslim 
world, but they were not as separate from European networks as authorities 
liked to think. French authorities found it impossible to think of the same 
network producing two effects, so it was easier to think of two separate 
parallel networks. The technology secreted its own imaginary foil—it was 
only the invention of the telephone that could lead to Europeans retro- 
spectively imagining longstanding Algerian oral communication as an 
‘Arab telephone. 

This in turn raises questions about how we understand the globalizing 
effect of technologies like the telegraph. In recent years, many historians 
have drawn our attention to Muslims’ global links. From our current per- 
spective, it is indeed tempting to want to ‘rescue’ Algerians from colonial 
prejudice by showing their cosmopolitan links. As we implicitly associate 
the global with sophistication and power, we often find ourselves looking 
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for exotic casts of ‘global Muslims’ flowing savvily to rehabilitate these 
subjects. Yet in the process we often end up adding a new group of characters 
to an existing narrative rather than critiquing what ‘global’ may have meant 
in this period.” 

A close look at the local scale in Algeria reveals a peculiar geography 
of simultaneous connection and disconnection. People in Rébeval envi- 
sioned a world where certain geographically distant allies like the sultan 
could suddenly come close, while European neighbours whom they knew 
personally were enemies who would soon disappear into the distance. 
The telegraph participated in building a divided society where Muslims 
felt isolated from Europeans in Algeria and more closely linked to other 
places in the Islamic world. As Cemil Aydin has written, across different 
continents ‘Racialized Muslim subjects remained the real heart and 
animating force of pan-Islamism:’* These attempts to connect across the 
world were borne out of the alienation, isolation, and disruption of set- 
tler colonialism. 

While the circulation of news reveals a social proximity between natives 
and settlers on a local level, the interpretation of that news reinforced a nar- 
rative of conflict between two blocs: settlers and natives, Christians and 
Muslims. The cases of the three men above, Allam, Si Salah, and Khoualdia, 
reveal a common thread: they were too close to Europeans. Allam was close 
friends with the former mayor, Khoualdia tried to imitate the government 
letterhead, and as for Si Salah, his close relations with the French administra- 
tor Bugéja attracted suspicion from the latter’s superiors, who concluded in 
Bugéjas personnel file that he is ‘a bit too inclined to listen to one of his native 
agents, Si Salah, whose intrigues are a hindrance to the administration.” 
As soon as one zoomed out to the level of the wider community, relations 
across the colonial divide could not be understood as meaningful, and were 
re-interpreted as a total clash between two blocs. When the administration 
investigated Si Salah and translated his letter, it persisted in splitting people 
between settlers and natives in his narrative. This was also the case in 
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°8 Aydin, Idea of the Muslim World, 132. 

°° Dossier de personnel de Manuel Bugéja, Feuillet signalétique année 1899, ANOM/ 
GGA/19H95. 
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Rébeval with Allam, where a rather murky story about diplomatic tension 
around Crete turned into a much starker global conflict between Muslims 
and Europeans. Close individual relations did not undermine the reality of 
broader, inflexible social categories. In a colony, it was impossible to think of 
both people as living in the same space. Indeed, as we shall see in Chapter 3, 
it was impossible to think of them living at the same time. 


3 
Wartime 


Real Histories, False News, and Songs in 1914 


At the outbreak of the First World War, a small insurrection erupted in 
western Algeria. In the mountains of the Béni Chougran just north of the 
city of Mascara, men had decided that the outbreak of hostilities between 
France and Germany was the sign that they should take their future into their 
own hands. On 5 October 1914 they rose up and attacked French soldiers in 
charge of conscription operations in the vicinity: two of them were captured, 
decapitated, and their genitals mutilated. Events remained localized, and the 
uprising was swiftly crushed: violent conflict had ended by 9 October, and 
conscription operations unrolled more or less smoothly in the rest of Algeria. 
By December 1914, fourteen men had been executed for participating in 
the insurrection, and the disturbances appeared to have ended. 

The insurrection of the Béni Chougran was closely connected to a manu- 
script, a work of history entitled Ajaib al-akhbar dhat al-ta’is fi ma waqa‘ 
aw sawfa yaqa‘ li-l-muslimin ma al-fransis, “Wonders of the news that is 
well-established on what happened and will happen to the Muslims with the 
French. The manuscript explained the origins of the French from the sons 
of Noah up until their present behaviour in Algeria. In the final pages, the 
author purported to know the date of the end of French rule at the hand of 
the Germans. News of the declaration of war in 1914 was emplotted within 
a narrative of the deep past and an apocalyptic expectation of the future. 

In the summer of 1914, Algerians reported the same event (the outbreak 
of war between France and Germany) through different temporalities. This 
multiplicity raises the question—were people in colonial Algeria living at 
the same time? Europeans in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries experi- 
enced modernity as a rupture with the past, a ‘discordance of times, to quote 


* Monthly report, December 1914, ANOM/GGA/11H44. Gilbert Meynier, LAlgérie révélée. 
La guerre de 1914-1918 et le premier quart du XXème siècle (Geneva, 1981), 280-2. 
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Christophe Charle.” One aspect of this was an increasing separation 
between news and history, as news came to be defined by regular periodicity. 
While previously, the deep past could combine with apocalyptic expectations 
of the future, modern Europeans came to distinguish sharply between the 
past, present, and future. 

This new modern temporality established its own geography whereby 
some spaces were at the vanguard of progress while others were backward. 
Algerian prophecies reminded the French administration of their own past. 
Indeed, many scholars have shown that colonial rule relied on denying that 
natives lived at the same time as Europeans. As Dipesh Chakrabarty has 
argued, colonialism rendered the difference between Europe and non-Europe 
temporally: travelling to the colonies was described as going back in time to 
Europes own past. The British in India asserted that the colonized were not 
yet part of modernity, suspending them outside of historical progress.’ In 
Algeria, Muslims were considered not only to be stuck in the past, but to 
have an improper relationship to time. For instance, they were considered 
to have no sense of the future because they were too fatalistic and left their 
fate in the hands of God.* 

Pushing back against these colonial assumptions, historians of non- 
European societies have emphasized that the colonized were not locked out of 
time but had their own temporalities, their own understandings of the past 
and its relationship to the present and future. Romain Bertrand has pointed 
out that historians should pay attention to vernacular histories of the 
colonized, in which the ‘colonial moment’ may not appear as a rupture but 
might just appear as part of a longer or different understanding of history.° 
In Algeria, James McDougall has shown how older idioms of understanding 
the past remained strong throughout the colonial period, emplotting the 
arrival of French rule within longer narratives to make sense of the world.‘ 


? Christophe Charle, Discordance des temps: une brève histoire de la modernité (Paris, 2011). 
More generally, see Reinhart Koselleck, Futures Past: On the Semantics of Historical Time (New 
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* Romain Bertrand, ‘Politiques du moment colonial: historicités indigènes et rapports 
vernaculaires au politique en “situation coloniale”? Questions de recherche, 26 (October 2008), 
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Most of our accounts of modernity make the coexistence of multiple 
temporalities difficult to understand, as they assume that one system of organ- 
izing time follows another and they never overlap. If Raphaëlle Branche has 
observed that ‘The colonial moment is characterized by the parallel coexist- 
ence of people or groups inserted into different temporalities, then under- 
standing this coexistence raises a challenge.’ Reinhart Koselleck, in his 
influential analysis of the emergence of modern temporality Futures Past, 
posits a profound shift between a ‘pre-modern temporality in the sixteenth 
century, in which the past, present, and future were intermingled, and a 
‘modern one that supersedes it in the eighteenth, in which the future opens 
up as a space of progress and the past and present are sharply defined. 
Ironically, his attempt to explore different senses of time leads to a remark- 
ably flat temporality of his own—one relationship to time superseding the 
other sequentially. As Helge Jordheim notes, the paradox is that Koselleck 
asks us to ‘accept that a theory intended to challenge periodization is itself, 
at least in its origins, dependent on this very same historiographical logic}? 

Rather, was modernity not precisely the experience of multiple irrecon- 
cilable temporalities piling up on top of each other? On Barak has argued 
that modern, standardized time did not homogenize the experience of 
time but produced its own ‘countertempos. In Egypt, the importation of 
‘Western’ time produced a split between a notion of ‘Western’ and ‘native’ 
time. Technologies such as the railway and the telegraph generated adverse 
reactions as Egyptians reacted against this hegemonic time.” Yet too often in 
the colonial encounter it is tempting to flatten each side’s sense of temporality 
into two blocs of Western and native time. While Koselleck’s narrative 
opposes a ‘pre-modern’ and a ‘modern’ temporality one after the other, 
anthropologists have done the same for different populations. As Quentin 
Deluermoz suggests, even in the ‘West relations to time within a single society 


are ‘constantly shot through and heterogeneous?’ 


7 Branche, ‘Au Temps de la France’ For another study of Algerian temporalities of the colo- 
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vement social, 236:3 (2011), 47-60. 
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Looking at different forms of news reporting the same event in a single 
colonial space reveals a more variegated landscape of temporalities. To 
become news, an event has to be encoded into a particular sense of time. In 
the summer of 1914, prophetic manuscripts, rumours, and songs reported the 
outbreak of war and emplotted the same events within different temporalities. 
These can be described as different ‘genres of news as they fulfilled certain 
narrative expectations. Some of these genres of news spread across different 
communities while others remained more contained. Reports of events could 
travel across distinct genres of news, transforming temporalities as they 
moved. Because it was a disruption that was felt across the whole of colonial 
society but experienced in different ways, the outbreak of war in 1914 tests 
to what extent people in a colonial society lived at the same time. 


The First World War in Algeria 


Much of the First World War in Algeria involved waiting for news of what 
was happening in France. With the exception of a brief shelling of two 
Algerian ports at the outset of the war in 1914, German military intervention 
remained confined to the European half of the Republic. However, conscrip- 
tion into the French army made the war into a lived experience for Algerian 
men. Mass conscription was applied to European and Jewish men, and 
73,000 out of a population of some 750,000 served in the army between 1914 
and 1918. In absolute terms, they were outnumbered by a total of 172,000 
Muslim men who served out of a total population of 4.5 million. Following 
a controversial law passed in 1912, Muslims could be forced to serve in the 
French army despite not having any of the benefits of citizenship. Resistance 
to this conscription lay at the root of two insurrections, the smaller one in 
1914 in the Béni Chougran mountains which is the focus of this chapter, 
and the much larger insurrection that took over the Aurés mountains in 
southeastern Algeria in 1916." 

The onset of war was not the same for all. For Europeans and Jews, cen- 
sorship and mass conscription marked a sharp rupture with everyday life, 
and many found themselves going to metropolitan France for the first time.’ 


™ Tn general, see Meynier, L'Algérie révélée and for recruitment figures specifically pp. 398 
and 589. 

12 For an example, see Albert Camus’ description of his father’s mobilization in 1914 in the 
opening of Le Premier Homme. 
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For Muslims, war may have seemed like less of a dramatic disjuncture given 
the humdrum brutality of colonial rule, though conscription was felt to be 
morally outrageous. The war also opened up possibilities for insurrection 
through the disappearance of most European adult men to fight far away in 
the metropole. Yet all Algerians faced severe disruption of normal economic 
and information networks: mail from soldiers in France was subject to cen- 
sorship, and all distrusted to various degrees the newspapers which repeated 
the Ministry of War’s directives. The French government re-introduced cen- 
sorship from 5 August 1914, and the effects of mass mobilization and the 
German invasion of northern France created vast information blackouts. 
Newspapers shut down and people developed a distrust of official informa- 
tion as the war went on, giving the term ‘propaganda its current negative 
connotations." 

In wartime, peoples perceptions of the past, present, and future were dis- 
rupted. Under intense censorship, speculation and rumours abounded. 
Contemporaries in Europe and in North Africa noted these developments, 
leading to a rash of secondary works attempting to explain the surge of ‘false 
news. * Because of these heightened concerns during the Great War, the 
period is also one for which we have some of the most richly documented 
forms of popular news in Algeria, as French administrators and ethnog- 
raphers (who were often one and the same) captured an array of chatter, 
songs, and even entire manuscripts. 


Akhbar or History as News 


In the region around Mascara where insurrection erupted in 1914, French 
authorities seized several different version of a manuscript that found their 
way into the colonial archive. The most extensive version was a ten-page 


13 Olivier Forcade, La censure en France pendant la Grande Guerre (Paris, 2016). Jean- 
Jacques Becker, 1914: Comment les Français sont entrés en guerre. Contribution à l'étude de 
l'opinion publique printemps-été 1914 (Paris, 1977). 

14 Christophe Prochasson and Anne Rasmussen (eds.), Vrai et faux dans la Grande Guerre 
(Paris, 2004). For a classic in the English-speaking literature, see Arthur Ponsonby, Falsehood 
in War-Time, Containing an Assortment of Lies Circulated throughout the Nations during the 
Great War (London, 1928). On the importance of war in studies of rumours more generally, 
see Emmanuel Taïeb, ‘Des rumeurs de guerre, Quaderni, 49 (2003), 5-16. 

The copy is dated to the year 1332 in the Islamic calendar, which ran from November 
1913 to November 1914 in the Gregorian calendar. I refer throughout to the version in ANOM/ 
GGA/1H33 which is the most extensive and to my knowledge has not been used before. A 
version of the manuscript with a different title is mentioned in Allan Christelow, ‘Oral, 
Manuscript, and Printed Expressions of Historical Consciousness in Colonial Algeria, Africana 
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Arabic manuscript describing itself as a history (tarikh). It placed the current 
outbreak of war in a much deeper history of perpetual conflict between the 
French and the Muslims across centuries. From this vantage point, it pre- 
dicted the forthcoming liberation of Muslims from the French. It heavily 
referenced an eighteenth-century history and impersonated its author, 
portraying itself as a work issued from a local intellectual genealogy that 
reflected a sense of time ostensibly unaffected by French standardized time. 
Its framing within a longer temporal context is thus reflected in the manu- 
script’s conscious attempt to imitate a prestigious, older genre. 

The manuscript moves fluidly between the past, present, and future. 
The key to this fluidity lies in the word akhbar of the title ‘Aja’ib al-akhbar, 
‘Wonders of News. Akhbar is the most common translation for ‘news, yet 
the meaning is something more like ‘report’. In classical Islamic historiog- 
raphy, akhbar (singular khabar) refers to a piece of information with a source 
reported by a historian.’® The word itself is thus temporally indistinct. The 
manuscript moves between news and history as it calls upon events of the 
distant past to describe recent ones. As Dana Sajdi has pointed out, in the 
early modern period a historical chronicle was quite close to a newspaper, ‘a 
receiver and disseminator of current events and news, a public report of 
grievances about the calamities and afflictions of the time. Indeed, the 
chronicle was the direct ancestor of the newspaper: in the early nineteenth 
century, it was the Ottoman court chronicler (vak'ünavis) who became the 
editor of the first official newspaper, Takvim-i vekayi.’” 

Ajaib al-akhbar purported to be written by a scholar named Shaykh Abu 
Ras al-Nasri (known as Abu Ras) who was predicting the future. Abu Ras 
is attested as a prolific late eighteenth-century scholar from Mascara. He 
was most active around the 1790s, and by this time he was already a mature 
scholar, having travelled to Tunis, Fes, and Egypt, and completed the pil- 
grimage to Mecca twice. Around 1814 he was still writing, and in these later 
works he mentioned Napoleon.'* Because he was already an old man by 


Journal, 15 (1990), 258-75, who appears to be aware only of one version of the manuscript, the 
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1814, it is (to put it mildly) highly unlikely that Abu Ras authored the text 
seized by authorities in 1914, which refers explicitly to events around 1871. 
The text of Ajab al-akhbar justifies this by explaining that Abu Ras, thanks 
to his great devotion and scholarly powers, has been given divine clairvoy- 
ance and is able to anticipate both the arrival of the French and their demise 
well before they occurred. 

The conceit that this is a prophecy is a rather self-conscious one: the author 
still includes his name at the end (before blotting it out), and notes that the 
text is ‘attributed’ (muntasib) to Abu Ras, suggesting that the relationship is 
a tenuous one. This authorial strategy allows the author both to benefit from 
anonymity and to borrow creatively from Abu Ras’ own earlier productions. 
Claiming a much older author for a manuscript appears to have been rela- 
tively common practice: in Tlemcen, also in the Oran département, another 
pseudo-prophecy emerged, by a ninth-century scholar named Sidi Lakdar 
Baklouf, who alleged that during a great European war all the Christians 
would perish.’ It allowed anonymity in the face of colonial surveillance, and 
unlike a print document, the manuscript could be copied and added onto 
by other copyists to update it in line with current developments. It is likely 
that Ajaib al-akhbar had multiple authors, on which the colonial officials 
who seized the document speculated to no end.”° 

The manuscript’s debt to Abu Ras is more than just nominal. It is quite 
likely that the author of this adaptation belonged to a study circle in Mascara 
that had been founded by Abu Ras himself? Abu Ras house and the 
mosque associated with him were on the outskirts of the old city in the 


Ras many attributed works, under the different title Aqwal al ta’sis ama waqa‘ wa sayaqa‘ min 
al-faransis, ‘Well-founded words on what happened and will happen of the French It is not 
clear if he read it himself or if he was just listing works usually attributed to Abu Ras. Faure- 
Biguet, Notice sur le cheikh Mohammed Abou Ras En Nasri de Mascara (Paris, 1900). 


Report of the Commissaire in Tlemcen, 3 August 1914, ANOM/GGA/9H4. 

2 In 1917, the sous-préfet in Mascara found new copies and noticed that they featured 
several new additions and were probably written down from memory by a ‘poorly educated 
scribe. He suspected a local talib, Belbegra Benabbou, who had already been arrested in 1914, 
and who, by virtue of having spent some time in Egypt in 1901 on his way back from the hajj to 
Mecca, was inherently suspicious. Given the texts preoccupation with the salt tax and the 
‘average culture’ displayed by the writing style, yet another report from the central Native 
Affairs service suspected a certain Benzain Abdelbaki ben Ahmed, a shaykh of the Darqawa 
order (a Sufi tariqa that was particularly suspicious in the hierarchy of colonial danger) living 
in a nearby area, who had already been condemned to internment twice, and was the object of 
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neighbourhood of Baba-Ali, on the road leading north towards the mountains 
of the Béni Chougran. It is in this exact neighbourhood that the sous-préfet 
noticed some suspicious activity among various ‘bad subjects’ and ‘pimps’ 
(souteneurs) as early as August 1914.” 

The original Abu Ras’ most famous work was a long panegyric (qasida) 
celebrating the conquest of the city of Oran from the Spanish in 1792. Its 
title was quite close to that of our history/prophecy: Ajaib al-asfar wa lata’if 
al-akhbar (Wonders of travels and pleasures of news). It was also explicitly a 
work of history (tarikh): the original Abu Ras claimed that he wanted to 
‘add his ring to the long chain of historians’ with his work. Our anonymous 
author in 1914 probably felt the same, like he was adding his ring to the long 
chain of historians, prolonging the work of the previous master Abu Ras. 
Some paragraphs dealing with the origins of the French were taken directly 
from Abu Ras’ original.” 

The conceit of Abu Ras’ authorship splits the 1914 text into two parts, 
those indicated in the title as ‘what has happened or will happen’ (ma waqa’ 
aw sawfa yaqa’). First, the author narrates in the past tense the origin of the 
French and what they have done to Muslims up until the end of Abu Ras’ 
lifetime. The text then switches to the future to describe the actions of the 
French in Algeria, starting with the conquest in 1830.”* The first part is wide 
ranging in chronological scope: it begins by explaining that the French 
descend from Japheth son of Noah, and their homeland is on the other side 
of the Mediterranean, north of the Pyrenees, also explaining the confusing 
fact that they are sometimes known as Franks (Jfranj) as well as Frenchmen 
(fransis), and that their capital is Paris, and that they were converted to 
Christianity by the Romans (Rum). It then goes over the conflict between 
the Romans and the Berbers in North Africa, the Crusades, and gives a 
detailed account of the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt in 1798. 

In the second half, the text switches to describing the rule of the French 
as a moment of disorder when the world turned topsy-turvy. Muslims will 
be heavily oppressed with taxes and their means of subsistence taken away 


»? Commissariat de police de Mascara to sous-préfet, 4 August 1914, Wilaya Oran, I/1/2260. 
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French translation by the chief translator for the Mobacher: Muhammad Abu Ras Bin Ahmad 
bin Abd al-Qadir al-Nasri, Voyages extraordinaires et nouvelles agréables: Récits historiques sur 
l'Afrique septentrionale, trans. Marc Antoine Arnaud (Algiers, 1885). For a modern Arabic 
edition, see ‘Aja’ib-al asfar wa lata’if al-akhbar, ed. Mohamed Ghalem (Oran, 2008). 
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from them. Prostitution, corruption (fasad), and lies will fill the land. The 
mosques will be empty and the markets will be full, as Muslims will forsake 
their faith to please the invaders, and everyone is only interested in running 
after money. The rightful order of society collapses as there will be equality 
(musawat) between men and women, between the rabble (awbash) and the 
educated (‘ulama’) and the nobles (ashraf), and slaves will fancy themselves 
the equals of free men. The French will undermine the sharia by placing 
their law above the law of God. Indeed, ‘in every year they will change the 
laws to govern their affairs’ ( fi kul sana yuhadithun min al-qawanin li-tadrib 
umurihim), which is both an accurate assessment of the administrative 
instability of early French Algeria and an indictment of the inability of the 
infidels to stick to the stability of divine law. Even the weather will be turned 
upside down, as there will be little rain in the autumn, winter, and spring, 
but the sky will flood in the summer. 

Having painted this apocalyptic picture of the first forty years of French 
rule in Algeria, the author turns to their demise. In 1870, ‘God will send to 
them a people called the Prussians and they will rip them apart and annihilate 
them’ (yugayyidh allah lahum jinsan yugal lahu al-brus fa-yahtakunuhum 
hatkan wa yaftukunuhum). The Prussians will take tribute from the French 
and rape their virgins, exacting divine revenge for their misdeeds. It then 
describes in rather accurate detail the establishment of the Third Republic 
following this defeat, as the French will meet as a council ( jama shura), and 
‘the Jews come to sit on this council and join their party’ (wa tasir al-yahud 
ma‘kum ahl mashura wa jamaa wa yadkhulun fi hizbihim), referring to the 
naturalization of Algerian Jews by the 1871 Décret Crémieux.”° 

This reckoning of the French by Prussia suggests that their time is near, 
and the author of the manuscript concludes that he knows the ‘year, the 
month, the week, the day, the hour, the minute’ of the end of French rule, but 
that he will not reveal it. The overall frame is therefore that events have been 
pre-ordained by God, and that men of exceptional piety can see the future 
and thus predict the end of the time of the French, which was of the utmost 
political importance. The moving principle of historical action is divine 
providence, and events change at God's pleasure (lataf Allah), without much 
interest in their causation. Taken together, the two halves, past and future, 


# Other versions may have updated this original from the 1870s and added developments 
referring to French-German tensions concerning Morocco around 1906, and even to events 
concerning Figuig in 1910, but the French translators seemed uncertain about this and the 
Arabic original of these versions is not present in the archive. See Procureur général près de la 
cour d'appel d’Alger to GGA, 29 November 1916, ANOM/GGA/9H5. 
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suggest an eternal conflict between ‘the French’ and ‘the Muslims, never 
changing throughout centuries and repeating itself. History is a permanent 
moral struggle of good and evil, the future is in the hands of God, and the 
explanation of the past is primarily there to establish the author’s ability to 
predict the future. 

Thus, the text’s broad framework is very much the one described by 
Koselleck as characteristic of sixteenth-century Europe before the irruption 
of a modern temporality, in which the past and present are inextricably 
mixed, and the future is but a constant threat of apocalypse in which time 
would end. From the perspective of European history, Aja’ib al-akhbar 
appears as an artefact of a different time. The manuscript appeals to a very 
old tradition of wonders (Arabic aja’ib, French merveilles), in which the 
author presents unusual and extraordinary events to the reader to create a 
sense of authority. In French, accounts of the ‘wonders occurred in our time’ 
(‘merveilles advenues en notre temps’) had been some of the earliest written 
forms of news well before the periodical press.”° The manuscript describes 
the arrival of the railway and the telegraph ( jalaba al-akhbar bi-al-silk, ‘they 
brought news by wires’), iconic modern technologies that are usually con- 
sidered to have revolutionized temporality, yet seems unaffected by them. 

How could there possibly be news in the supernatural mode or prophecy 
in the twentieth century if these are meant to have been eradicated with the 
arrival of periodical news and print? The existence of a lively manuscript 
tradition of prophecy in twentieth-century Algeria and across the colonized 
world suggests that there was nothing ‘pre-modern about the temporality 
described by Koselleck. It was but one mode of relating to time that endured 
throughout the ‘modern’ period. While other, new forms of measuring and 
experiencing time emerged, they piled on top of previous ones like new 
layers without eliminating them. 

Carefully read, the manuscript’s sense of time is less exotic than it might 
seem at first. For all its use of the future tense, it remains very much a his- 
tory, and calls itself one, a tarikh, or record of events. The text’s temporality 
is not so dissimilar to Western historiography: events are organized strictly 
chronologically and are dated by year in entirely recognizable ways: the 
occupation of Constantinople by the Franks unfolds from AH 601 to 661 


°° Faiz et dictz de maistre Jehan Molinet, quoted in Bellanger et al., Histoire générale de la 
presse francaise, vol. 1 (Paris, 1969), 28. Early modern millenarian rumours flowed freely 
between Christian and Islamic contexts: see Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Sixteenth-century 
Millenarianism from the Tagus to the Ganges, in Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Explorations in 
Connected History: from the Tagus to the Ganges (Oxford, 2005). 
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(AD 1204-1261), Saint-Louis invades Damietta in AH 668/AD 1270, 
Napoleon invades Egypt in AH 1213/AD 1798 and leaves three years later in 
AH 1216/AD 1801, and finally the French arrive in Algeria in AH 1245/ AD 
1830 and seize Algiers on Tuesday, 13 Muharram 1246—that is, 4 July 1830. 

The prophecy sometimes appears to be a device for the author to record 
some interesting and valuable information that does not fit his overall moral 
narrative. His description of the French, for instance, is not entirely negative 
or oriented towards demonstrating their evil. The author seems impressed 
with the technical prowess of French communications, notes that the French 
planted many trees, and observes that many Muslims will even initially think 
that their rule is a good thing. These details go well beyond a polemical call 
to rise up against the French, as the author seems concerned with recording 
a more general impression of the times. 

Except at the very beginning and end, God appears relatively little in the 
narrative, which mainly unfolds with a sober narrative tone far from the 
‘wonders’ (ajaib) promised in the title. Rather, the manuscript provided 
reassurance to Muslims by widening the temporal horizon, identifying 
current disturbances as a minor predicament in the grand flow of history. 
Had not the people of Rum (Romans, but also Christians) come and gone 
before? Recounting hundreds of years of conflict between North Africans 
and European aggressors, history made the presence of the French ephem- 
eral. The Romans had come and fought against the Berbers, the Crusaders 
had come and gone too, the French had invaded Egypt then departed, and 
now they had come to Algeria but soon they too would depart. At a time 
when the French army had been in the vicinity of Mascara for over seventy 
years, adapting Abu Ras’ manuscript from 1792 was particularly effective: 
the Spanish too had long been present in Algeria, holding Oran for various 
stretches of time between the sixteenth and late eighteenth centuries, but 
they had been gloriously defeated and the same could happen to the French. 
Beyond the discourse of moral exhortation to his fellow Muslims, the author 
of the manuscript expounded a vision of history that most French historians 
at the time would have found difficult to contest: many empires had held 
Algeria, and the time of the French would end at some point. The manu- 
script zoomed out of recent news and placed it in the longue durée of 
Mediterranean history. 

Moreover, the manuscript of the ‘Wonders of News’ shares with the sur- 
rounding French a sense of the importance of the year 1870. Ajaib al-akhbar 
ends in 1870, with the assertion that the author knows the end of the time 
of the French is nigh, followed by the date in which it was copied, 1914. It 
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therefore implies that events in 1914 are but a repetition of Frances previous 
war with Germany. After France’s previous defeat in 1870, many Muslims, 
especially in eastern Algeria, far from Mascara, had risen up in Algeria's 
largest insurrection. In turn, some of their lands were settled by Alsatians 
who fled German rule. The manuscript encouraged insurrection against the 
French at a time of weakness as a repetition of events in 1870, in the hope 
that France would meet with defeat once more at the hands of al-Brus. Many 
Frenchmen at the time would have agreed with the chronology but inverted 
the desired outcome: to them, 1914 would avenge the defeat of 1870, and the 
lost provinces of Alsace-Lorraine would finally be regained. It was through 
this shared sense of repetition between 1870 and 1914 that the people of the 
Béni Chougran rose up and killed officers coming to recruit them to the 
French army in October 1914. 

If Aja’ib al-akhbar’s sense of chronology was effectively shared with sur- 
rounding French forms of news, French authorities dismissed the common- 
alities. The sous-préfet Paul Bert in Mascara attributed disturbances to a 
‘campaign of false news’ (campagne de fausses nouvelles) that had swept the 
region in the months preceding the insurrection.”’ ‘False news’ was a way of 
disqualifying alternative temporalities. To French authorities investigating the 
insurrection, the ability of this manuscript prophecy to excite insurrection 
in 1914 was not just absurd, it was anachronistic. 


Rumour and False News 


The news of mass mobilization, decreed on 1 August 1914, spread widely 
throughout remote regions. Muslims came to town in greater numbers 
‘hungry for news, yet administrators throughout the region reported that 
the natives were ‘very quiet. It was the Europeans who were causing more 
problems to local authorities. On 2 August 1914, the day after France had 
declared an order of general mobilization, the little settlement of Trois- 
Marabouts, not very far from Mascara, was tense. Europeans there swore 
they saw the natives light a bonfire to celebrate the departure of French men 
across the sea. In fact, the cause of this ‘great emotion’ was a rather banal ritual 
unrelated to the war. A sick man had visited the marabout and had roasted a 
lamb to attract the holy man’s healing blessings.** Given the international 


77 Sous-préfet in Mascara to préfet in Oran, 15 October 1914, ANOM/9H16. 
8 CM Ain-Temouchent, 4 August 1914, Wilaya Oran [WO], 1/1/2260. 
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context, settlers were tense to the point of seeing potential insurrections 
everywhere, especially in magic rituals they did not understand. 

‘Tam trying through every means possible to make Europeans understand 
that it would be wise [...] to avoid showing publicly any fear or suspicion 
towards the natives, wrote one administrator. According to him, it was set- 
tlers who were spreading ‘the most fanciful information’ (les renseignements 
les plus fantaisistes), projecting their own fears onto the inscrutable masses 
surrounding them.” ‘In their gossip (racontars), Europeans attribute to the 
natives a way of thinking (tournure desprit) that is [...] a reflection of 
European opinion.” In particular, as European men departed for the front, 
fears grew about their vulnerable wives left alone on isolated farms, and 
administrators set up specific patrols to reassure them.’ 

Throughout the western département of Oran, the region of densest 
European settlement, administrators were concerned that European fear would 
be contagious, giving the previously quiescent natives unhealthy ideas. 
European rumours were to the administration a symptom of fear, and in 
front of the natives one could not show fear. As in other colonial societies, 
outward emotional discipline was essential to maintaining order. An incon- 
tinent display of panic could threaten the facade of European unity and 
might.** News of the outbreak of war risked becoming overly emotional, 
thus turning into false news (fausses nouvelles). 

Fausses nouvelles became an object of great concern during the First World 
War, and more and more publications tried to understand it.*? To many con- 
temporary observers, the resurgence of false news appeared as a regression 
from the efficiency of modern communication technology. False news came 
out of a problem of incorrect temporality—if ‘real’ news was an appropriate 
report of events in the present, ‘false’ news was stuck outside of time, an end- 
less repetition of ageless anxieties. 

It is thus no coincidence that one of the foremost authorities on the prob- 
lem of false news at the time was a historian, also present in Algeria during 
the First World War but more famous than Abu Ras: Marc Bloch. His article 
published in 1921 entitled ‘Réflexions d’un historien sur les fausses nouvelles 


# Ibid. °° CM Télagh to PO, 6 August 1914. WO/I/1/2260. 

ĉl Several reports along these lines from August 1914 are in WO/I/1/2260. 

%2 On the importance of the management of emotions by colonial states, see Ann Laura 
Stoler, Carnal Knowledge and Imperial Power: Race and the Intimate in Colonial Rule (Berkeley, 
2002). On state management of rumours and fear in a non-colonial context, see Steve Smith, 
‘Fear and Rumour in the Peoples Republic of China in the 1950s, Cultural and Social History, 
5:3 (2008), 269-88. 

3 Prochasson and Rasmussen, Vrai et faux dans la guerre. 
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de la guerre has become foundational to the historical study of rumours.** 
In it, Bloch described the experience of the outbreak of the Great War as like 
going back in time to his period of study, the Middle Ages. He saw this as 
an opportunity to experience first-hand the mental world of the people he 
studied: ‘censorship, abolishing the passing of centuries, brought the soldier 
on the front line back to the means of information and to the state of mind 
of the old ages, before the newspaper, before printed news, before the book.*° 
For him, rumours and wonders were medieval, not in the generic sense of 
archaic, but specifically remnants of a past before the printing press and mass 
literacy. With the collapse of technology and social order during the war, 
unchanging mental structures bubbled up to the surface, precipitating Bloch’s 
later research into mentalités. Rumours were an endless series of identical 
stories with the same motifs, reflecting people’s deep mentalités rather than 
their reactions to the present. False news was false because it was quite simply 
not news, only repetition. 

Bloch served in Algeria for part of the First World War, though this infor- 
mation gains only a brief mention in most accounts of his life. For three 
months he moved between Philippeville [Skikda], Constantine, and Biskra, 
serving as an intelligence officer in the repression of the other insurrection 
that erupted against conscription in wartime Algeria, the much larger revolt 
of the Aurès mountains in 1916.*° Some 15,000 conscripts were moved from 
the Western Front to Algeria to force 1,366 Muslim conscripts into joining 
the army, demonstrating the French state’s might at a time when absolute 
loyalty was essential for victory.*” 

Few have paid attention to Bloch’s connection with the state intelligence 
apparatus. After all, ‘false news’ was primarily defined as news that was sub- 
versive to the state. Fausse nouvelle was a legal term: spreading false news 
(colportage de fausses nouvelles) was a criminal offence under the 1881 free- 
dom of the press law.** For citizens in peacetime, the law was rarely enforced 
under the Third Republic, except in some cases such as insider trading. 


°4 Marc Bloch, Réflexions d'un historien sur les fausses nouvelles de la guerre (Paris, [1921] 
2012). 

# Bloch, Réflexions sur les fausses nouvelles, 42. 

°° Carole Fink, Marc Bloch: A Life in History (Cambridge, 2001), 69-70. Fink, ‘Introduction 
to Marc Bloch, Memoirs of War, 1914-15 (Cambridge, 1988), 40. Bloch’s memoirs of the First 
World War have only been published for the years 1914-15. 

37 Meynier, L'Algérie révélée, 597. 

38 On the 1881 law, see Chapter 1. Article 26 punished ‘all seditious songs or cries pro- 
claimed in public places or reunions’ while article 27 forbade the ‘publication or reproduction 
of false news. The law inherited much previous nineteenth-century legislation on ‘alarming 
noises’ (bruit alarmants): see Ploux, De bouche à oreille, 47-57. 
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In situations of war or for colonial subjects (who lived under military rule), 
however, false news remained a concern, as seen in Figure 3.1. 

In contemporary French, false news was often conflated with rumour, a 
collective form of news that was necessarily subversive. Rumours, in most 
current sociological and anthropological definitions, are not necessarily false, 
only a form of news which appears collective and has no traceable origin.*? 
But at the time, rumour was understood to be inherently politically subver- 
sive, and thus likely to be deemed false news by the state. For instance, the 
Littré dictionary defined rumeur in the following manner: bruit sourd et 
général, excité par quelque mécontentement, annoncant quelque disposition a 
la révolte, a la sédition (muted and general talk, excited by some grievance, 
announcing a disposition to revolt, to sedition).*° As an intelligence officer, 
Bloch’s view of false news was influenced by the perspective of a state des- 
perately trying to control the truth in wartime. Administrators in Algeria 
shared his beliefs that rumours revealed mentalités: ‘false news among the 
Spanish, wrote the sous-préfet of nearby Sidi bel Abbés, ‘betrays the intimate 
sentiments of a community (collectivité).” 

Like Bloch, many servants of the French state did not see rumours as 
news, only as the outcome of intemporal laws of human behaviour. If these 
laws were studied and could become predictable, epidemics of false news 
could cease to become events and fade into repetition. Practices in Algeria 
drew on existing French administrative attempts to establish precise rela- 
tions between physical conditions and political agitation, to the extent that 
governing ceased to be about events.“ At the best of times, reports on the 
‘political situation’ in Algeria could be entirely metereological, speaking 
only of the rains, the heat, and the harvest, of good natives pre-occupied 
with the soil and not with foreign events.“ In the process, those under 


3 There is no such thing as a ‘rumourer, a word which is grammatically impossible in 
Arabic as in French and English, and which distinguishes ‘rumour’ from concepts like ‘gossip’ 
or ‘slander’ which are more personalized. I thank Yousif Qasmiyeh for this observation. On the 
impersonal nature of rumours, see Guha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency, 251-68. 

*° Rumeur in Emile Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue française (1863-77): ‘Rumeur: bruit 
sourd et général, excité par quelque mécontentement, annonçant quelque disposition à la 
révolte, à la sédition? Available online at http://littre.reverso.net/dictionnaire-francais/definition/ 
rumeur. 

4l Sous-préfet in Sidi-bel-Abbès to PO, 10 May 1915, ANOM/DO/3099. 

* Lucien Bonaparte, Minister of Interior, to préfets, 1 Prairial an VIII, quoted in Karila- 
Cohen, L'Etat des esprits, 71. 

* For parallel practices in British India where ‘the Inspector-General of Police invariably 
prefaced his annual report on crime with a summary of the year’s rainfall and grain prices, see 
Guha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency, 87. 
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Figure 3.1. Google Ngram on French corpus showing a spike in usage of the term fausses nouvelles in books published in 
1914-18. Notice smaller spikes in 1870-1 and 1936-40, suggesting a link between war and concerns with false news. 
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surveillance ceased to be political agents who responded to current events. 
Their behaviour was just repetition, suspended outside of time. 

While print was linked to citizenship, false news was the attribute of 
subjects. Earlier on, under monarchical régimes where French peasants 
were only subjects, they had also been considered particularly susceptible to 
rumours, from the Grande Peur that catalysed the 1789 revolution to the 
recurrent rumours about the return of Napoleon Bonaparte that wracked the 
July Monarchy.** The onset of the Republican regime, universal male suffrage 
after 1870, the rise of literacy rates, and the mass expansion of the press in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century all diminished the gap between 
peasants and the state apparatus.“ As metropolitan anxieties surrounding 
rural rumours gradually faded, ever more disenfranchized Algerian peas- 
ants came to be seen as more bizarrely backward by contrast. In Algeria, it 
was colonial common knowledge that Muslims were especially prone to 
false news: as one observer noted, ‘Nowhere are historical facts more 
deformed than in [North] Africa. [...] In no other [country] are newsmon- 
gers (nouvellistes) more numerous and bring more zeal to spreading false 
noises.*° In 1914, the sous-préfet of Mascara Paul Bert pitied the insurgents 
as mere victims of rumour-mongering: “The poor imaginations of our fel- 
lahs [peasants] and native workers, clumsy, eager for the supernatural, have 
been targeted by puerile stories, absurd tales on which their brains have 
exalted themselves.*” 

False news occurred when a person did not have the ability to exercise 
individual rationality. From the administrative perspective, it was those with 
the least political power, such as women or Muslims, who were especially 
prone to false news, and educated European male individuals less so, though 
if they were in a crowd they became more prone to distortion. According to 
contemporary theories of crowd psychology, masses reacted to news in more 
irrational ways than individuals, and crowds regressed down the racial 
hierarchy. In one particularly famous bestseller, Gustave Le Bons 1895 
Psychologie des foules, being in a crowd makes everyone more stupid, for in 


** Georges Lefebvre, La Grande Peur de 1789 (Paris, [1932] 2014) and Ploux, De bouche a 
oreille. 

4 Weber, Peasants into Frenchmen and Gaboriaux, La République en quête de citoyens. For a 
case of peasant rumour and violence in 1870, see Alain Corbin, The Village of Cannibals: Rage 
and Murder in France, 1870, trans. Arthur Goldhammer (Cambridge, 1990). 

4 Joseph Desparmet, ‘Les réactions nationalitaires en Algérie. La vieille poésie nationale, 
Bulletin de la société de géographie d'Alger, 132 (1932), 437-56. 

47 Sous-préfet in Mascara to PO, 15 October 1914, ANOM/GGA/9H16. 
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a crowd, man ‘descends several degrees down the ladder of civilisation’ ** 
A collective reveals the ‘true soul, the racial essence of those gathering— 
they would slide backwards, out of the rational, modern ability to face the 
present. To Le Bon, the behaviour of crowds exposed the fragility of the 
modern rationality upon which Republican politics depended.” 

Administrators were concerned that false news spread through expres- 
sions of collective emotion. In the case of the ominous roast lamb at 
Trois-Marabouts in August 1914, the administrator, wielding his superior 
knowledge of popular Muslim rituals, expressed mild contempt for his pan- 
icked fellow citizens and their hysteria. The model of modern, rational con- 
sumption of news was a lone man coolly reading his newspaper. Collective 
news, on the other hand, was false because it was not shaped by events; it 
was only an iteration of unchanging emotional structures. Administrators 
understood rumours as a dysfunctional form of news with an inappropriate 
relationship to time. This suggests that they saw multiple temporalities oper- 
ating around them: a faster one for newspapers, and a slower, unchanging one 
for rumours. Reaction to news was a key way of distinguishing between 
these temporalities: those who believed the emotional content of false news 
were stuck in the past, while those who stuck to the official news of the 
newspapers were firmly anchored in the present. 

A similar understanding of time moving at multiple different speeds 
would underlie Bloch’s later work on French rural history in the Annales 
school which he founded with Lucien Fèbvre, away from a history of events 
and into a more anthropological history of slow patterns of thinking.” Most 
famously, his disciple Fernand Braudel, after teaching in Algiers, would later 
formalize these ‘multiple times’ in his work on the Mediterranean, divided 
into longue, moyenne et courte durée. 

The difference then was not between a ‘Muslim’ and a ‘European’ tem- 
porality, as individuals of both communities struggled between multiple 


+8 Susanna Barrows, Distorting Mirrors: Visions of the Crowd in Late Nineteenth-Century 
France (New Haven, 1981). 

*° Gustave Le Bon theories of crowd psychology were linked to his previous writings on 
Arab civilization and on racial psychology: see Gustave Le Bon, La civilisation des Arabes 
(Paris, 1884) and Lois psychologiques de lévolution des peuples (Paris, 1895). 

°° See in particular the attempts at long-term history in Marc Bloch, Les Rois thaumaturges: 
étude sur le caractère surnaturel attribué à la puissance royale particulièrement en France et en 
Angleterre (Paris/Strasbourg, 1924) and Marc Bloch, Les caractères originaux de l’histoire rurale 
française (Paris, 1931). 

5l Fernand Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen à l'époque de Philippe II 
(Paris, 1949). Olivia Harris, “Braudel: Historical Time and the Horror of Discontinuity, History 
Workshop Journal 57 (2004), 161-74. 
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senses of time. Read carefully, Bloch’s understanding of false news reveals a 
temporality at least as complex as the author of Aja’ib al-akhbar pretending 
to be Abu Ras a century earlier. Given that Bloch’s father, Gustave, had left 
Alsace in 1870 to avoid becoming German after the Prussian victory, it is 
likely that he considered the year 1870 just as significant as the author of 
Ajaib al-akhbar. Europeans just as much as Muslims could spread rumours 
and behave in a way that administrators found irrational and anachronistic. 
Conversely, Muslims were not confined to traditional genres like the manu- 
script. Some popular forms of news in wartime Algeria were more ephemeral, 
innovative, and moved easily between different communities. 


The Song of the Times 


According to the sous-préfet in Mascara, the insurrection in 1914 had been 
preceded by rumours involving the liberation of Algerian with the help 
of the German emperor Wilhelm II. In some versions, Khaled, grandson of 
the hero of Algerian resistance Abd al Qadir, had come on a zeppelin with 
German soldiers to promise that he would return to Algeria soon, leading the 
Kaiser’s troops. In others, it was Wilhelm himself who would come to end 
the era of injustice. Throughout the First World War, Algeria bristled with 
rumours that Wilhelm (in French, Guillaume) had converted to Islam and 
completed the hajj to Mecca, hence the nickname Hadj Guillaume (or, in 
literal transcription Hajj Giyum).°? 

The most popular type of news during the war was a song hummed 
across Algeria and Tunisia throughout the war: ghania mta‘ hajj giyum, the 
song of Hajj Guillaume. The song had constantly changing lyrics to keep up 
with current events, always hooked on to the same tune. The format allowed 
for a great deal of plasticity: the content of the lyrics was ephemeral and 
different versions could be sung depending on one’s opinions. The song 
circulated between Europeans and Muslims, suggesting that the outbreak 
of war functioned as a shared event, rather than as evidence of separate 
temporalities. 

Rumours of Wilhelm’s conversion to Islam had started after his visit to 
Jerusalem and Damascus in 1898, in which he proclaimed Germany to be 


*? The Hajj Guillaume songs are well known in the secondary literature: Gilbert Meynier, 
LAlgérie révélée, 617-21; Ageron, Histoire de l'Algérie contemporaine, 254-76; McDougall, 
History and the Culture of Nationalism, 105-6. 
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the ‘true friend of Islam’ to emphasize his alliance with the Ottoman Empire. 
In North Africa, Franco-German disputes over Morocco encouraged the 
idea that Germany was the best possible ally for Muslims against France. 
These rumours seem to have become particularly strong after Wilhelm ITs 
visit to Tangier in 1905, in which he claimed to support the sovereignty of the 
Moroccan sultan against French encroachment. Wilhelm himself did nothing 
to discourage these rumours as German war plans anticipated widespread 
Muslim insurrections against Britain and France across their empires, includ- 
ing in North Africa.** 

Rumours around Wilhelm II are well documented thanks to Joseph 
Desparmet, one of the keenest French observers of Algerian popular culture. 
After becoming the first man to obtain an agrégation in the Arabic language, 
Desparmet spent most of his life teaching Arabic in Algiers. Unlike other 
Orientalists, Desparmet was interested as much in contemporary Algerian 
dialect as in classical Arabic. Over the years, he spent much time collecting 
customs, legends, and epic poetry in the town of Blida, just south of Algiers in 
the Mitija plain.** Throughout the First World War and beyond, Desparmet 
collected popular songs about the Germans, partly because he found them 
interesting as part of his hobby as a folkorist, and partly because they were 
extremely politically sensitive and he was sometimes on the GGA payroll 
for his intelligence work.** Many versions of the Hajj Guillaume song were 
collected by Desparmet and published in 1932 in an article in the Revue 
africaine.°° 

According to Desparmet, people sang the same catchy tune in many 
different versions. One version sung in September 1914 in Algiers went like 
this: 


5 Hew Strachan, The First World War, vol. 1 (Oxford, 2001), 694-776. Wilhelm’s enthusi- 
asm for Islam was possibly spread by the German newspaper in Istanbul, the Osmanischer 
Lloyd: see Meynier, Algérie révélée, 250. 

5t The information draws from Desparmets private papers deposited in the Fonds 
Desparmet at the Maison méditerranéenne des Sciences de l'Homme (henceforth MMSH) in 
Aix-en-Provence. See also Fanny Colonna, ‘Scientific Production and Position in the 
Intellectual and Political Fields: The Cases of Augustin Berque and Joseph Desparmet, in 
E. Burke and D. Prochaska (eds.), Genealogies of Orientalism: History, Theory, Politics (Lincoln, 
NE, 2008. 

5 Desparmet was contacted by the GGA during the First World War to bring his skills to 
the wartime newspaper Akhbar al Harb, on which see Chapter 1. He was also on a commission 
to spread propaganda among Muslims. ANOM/GGA/15H25. 

°° Joseph Desparmet, ‘La Chanson d'Alger pendant la Grande Guerre, Revue africaine, 73 
(1932), 54-83. The quotations from Algerian Arabic are taken from Desparmet; the translation 
to English is my own. The transcription has been adapted for consistency with current stand- 
ards for Modern Arabic, as there are no conventions for transcribing the Algerian dialect. 
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Ya al fransis wash fi balik Hey Frenchman what you thinking? 
al-jazair mashi dialik Algeria's not yours 

Yaji lalman yadiha lak The German comes to take her from you 
labad tarja‘kif fi al-zaman It must return as in the past 

Ay ay ki na‘mal lhu Ay ay, what to do against him? 

al-haj giyum yatla‘ sadhu Hajj Guillaume his fortune rises! 


The belief in a messianic saviour might seem at first like an iteration of a much 
older tradition. There had long been periodic outbursts of news proclaiming 
saviour-figures in Algeria, some of which we saw in Chapter 2, in 1897. Earlier 
in nineteenth-century Algeria, revolts erupted around charismatic leaders who 
proclaimed themselves the mahdi, the Lord of the Hour (mawl al-saa), har- 
binger of the apocalypse who would lead the faithful to victory.” James 
McDougall has suggested that the Hajj Guillaume song is best understood as a 
‘refiguration of this older prophetic idiom, showing signs of both continuity 
and change compared to previous genres of prophetic narratives of events.*® 

Yet the songs of Hajj Guillaume drew on existing vocabularies of a saviour- 
figure only loosely. Hajj Guillaume had none of the many attributes of the 
mahdi, to whom very specific traditions applied. He was never, for instance, 
identified as Muhammad ibn Abdallah. In the sources that remain, Wilhelm II 
is never referred to as sultan or caliph; nor do they even refer to Wilhelms 
alleged conversion apart from calling him hajj, a term which can mean a man 
who has been on pilgrimage to Mecca, but also refers more broadly to any 
respectable man of a certain age who is owed reverence. Imagining that 
Wilhelm II had converted to Islam made him more popular as a saviour, 
but this was not always strictly necessary. Indeed, it is striking that during the 
First World War news focused much more on Wilhelm II than on the Ottoman 
sultan Abdulmajid II, who would have been easier to reconcile with older 
norms of Islamic sovereignty.*? Some of the playfulness of the lyrics suggests 
that the belief in a foreign saviour might not in fact have been intended to be 
taken so seriously, even if French authorities certainly did so. 


57 The literature on mahdism in Algeria is quite extensive. On the connection between 
mahdism and news, see Julia Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint, 92-124. More generally, see Peter 
von Sivers, “The Realm of Justice: Apocalyptic Revolts in Algeria (1849-1879), Humaniora 
Islamica 1 (1973), 47-60, and Mouloud Haddad, ‘Les maîtres de l'Heure. Soufisme et eschatol- 
ogie en Algérie coloniale (1845-1901) , Revue d'histoire du XIXè siècle, 41:2 (2010), 49-61. For 
millenarian insurrections in other colonial contexts, see Michael Adas, Prophets of Rebellion: 
Millenarian Protest Movements against the European Colonial Order (Chapel Hill, 1979). 

5 McDougall, History and the Culture of Nationalism, 105-6. 

5 Meynier, L'Algérie révélée, 618. 
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Hajj Guillaume was not so much the Lord of the Hour of mahdist tradition 
as the Man of the Hour, the popular figure onto whom a whole set of stories 
could be pegged. As Desparmet himself put it in his article, ‘this song of the 
streets was the song of the times (la chanson de lépoque).°° Perishable, like 
the pop music hits that would follow later when the recording industry took 
off in the interwar period, its appeal lay in transience rather than repetition. It 
was a passing fad, or in French, une mode, a word closely associated with the 
rapid temporality of being modern. The Hajj Guillaume song was Algerian 
pop in the broadest sense of the term, sung by little French and Spanish kids as 
well as their Muslim classmates. Rather than iterations of an idiom of Muslim 
tradition, Hajj Guillaume songs are testimony to an Algerian popular culture 
that was highly malleable and where news circulated across colonial society. 

Depending on the singer, the region and recent events, the Hajj Guillaume 
song reflected changing developments in the war. The plasticity of the song, 
characteristic of its diffuse popular origins, also gave it an unstable meaning.* 
The only stable part of the song appeared to be the chorus, Ki na‘mal lhu? 
‘What to do against him? which led to exasperated Europeans calling the 
song kinamélou. After Italy’s entry into the war in 1915, for instance, new 
versions led to the following comments: 


Al-talyan rajul mahbul The Italian is a crazy man 

amr al-mudafi‘bi-l-magarun He's filled his canons with macaroni 
Wajibhu sultan lutrish The Sultan of Austria answered 
khusk al-jaban wa al-tumatish ‘You're missing cheese and tomatoes!’ 


Other versions of the song dealt with the Dardanelles, or the terrible fortunes 
of Russia in 1915, pithily declaring al musku ruh mat, ‘Moscow is dead. 

The tune itself was as important as the lyrics, as it offered the protection 
of anonymity from which a variety of risky opinions could be voiced. In the 
later, especially tense years of the war in 1916-17, the police took to arresting 
anyone who was caught singing the kinamélou, as it was clearly understood 
to be anti-French, even when its lyrics were as banal as ‘Ay ay, Guillaume is 
in the casino. Desparmet had trouble collecting some versions as singers 
were reluctant to perform the more seditious verses in front of a Frenchman. 


°° Desparmet, ‘La Chanson d'Alger, 61. 

The kinamélou’s uncertain meaning can be compared to the more famous South Asian 
chapati mystery: before the 1857 mutiny in North India, peasants spread chapatis from village 
to village, spreading an unspecified message that was ‘characteristically vague’: Guha, Elementary 
Aspects, 238-46. 
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Yet Desparmet also collected a number of pro-French versions working 
directly against German interests, usually sung by loyal Jews proud to be 
conscripted as citizens in the French army. In this version, for instance, Hajj 
Guillaume switches from being a saviour to a malevolent character who is 
about to be crushed: 


Al-barud rah al-yawm Gunpowder’s out today 
wa hadha al-shi ala al hajj giyum and that’s Hajj Guillaume’s fault 
Ya giyum ma ta‘mal shi fi balik Hey Guillaume don't get any ideas 


aw barlan ma shi dyalik cause Berlin is not yours 

Rahm al-nasri yaftalu waldak The Christians will kill your children 
aw barlan yadyuha lak and will take Berlin from you 

Ay Ay ki na‘mal lhu Ay ay, what to do against him? 

al-haj giyum yasud sadhu Hajj Guillaume his fortune falls! 


Desparmet claimed that some ‘néo-Français —that is, Spanish or Italian 
Europeans who had acquired French citizenship in Algeria—would also 
sing the song with different lyrics in Arabic. In fact, the very tune of the Hajj 
Guillaume song, the catchy kinamélou, may have originated in a Spanish 
popular song that was sung at parties in the Algiers countryside, with rather 
different lyrics from Hajj Guillaume: ‘Avec deux sous de cacahuète / Le roi 
d’Espagne il fait la fête (with tuppence of peanuts / the king of Spain goes 
nuts). As Desparmet himself acknowledged, the origins of such popular 
tunes were impossible to decipher, as many cities in Algeria claimed to be at 
the origin of the Hajj Guillaume song, but the possibility still opens up a 
whole world of social contacts between working-class Europeans, particu- 
larly Spaniards, and Muslim Algerians. 

If we return to the region around Mascara in 1914, there is much other 
evidence for the circulation of news between Spaniards and Muslims. After 
the insurrection, the sous-préfet Paul Bert tried to find the criminals respon- 
sible for the false news, and dispatched a native police agent (agent indigéne) 
to investigate. Upon walking into a café in Thiersville, just south of Mascara 
on the road to Saida, the agent found a man holding court loudly in Arabic 
about how strong the Germans were. A Spaniard by the name of Miguel Moll, 
he went on to explain that the only reason why the Germans had not invaded 
Algeria yet was because they were scared of the Spanish, not the weak French.” 


* ‘Rapport du commissaire de la Sûreté Générale de Mascara, 9 October 1914, ANOM/ 
GGA/9H16. 
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Miguel Moll, the Arabophone Spaniard, was not alone. By the beginning 
of the First World War, Spaniards no longer outnumbered Frenchmen in 
the Oran region like they once had, but as Spain remained neutral during 
the First World War, there were more than enough Spanish citizens and 
French citizens of Spanish origin to cause some official anxiety in the Oran 
region. In 1912, during negotiations on nearby Morocco, some Spanish 
ministers had considered taking over some parts of western Algeria from 
France as well.°* 

In September 1914, a 17-year-old Arab newspaper salesman, Moustapha 
ould Bouzian ould Sidi Amar, was arrested in Oran because he was scream- 
ing that the ‘king of Spain entered France with his army’ The police report 
does not tell us if the budding activist was confused about the news because 
of his limited linguistic abilities in Spanish. According to Desparmet’s notes, 
Spanish newspapers, prized because of their neutral information as opposed 
to the French war propaganda and censorship, made their way into the most 
remote Muslim villages smuggled in vegetable carts.°° 

It seems that the local Spaniards had their own version of Hajj Guillaume. 
In 1914, near Sidi bel Abbès, in the village of Lamtar, a persistent rumour 
circulated that Wilhelm II had written to the king of Spain to tell him that 
‘among the dead and wounded of the French army, there were only Spaniards. 
The lesson was the same as Miguel Moll’s: ‘without the Spaniards France 
would be lost.®” Many young men of Spanish origin attempted to renounce 
their French citizenship to avoid being conscripted. Some Spaniards believed 
that in case of a German victory, the region of Oran would revert to Spanish 
rule, which they saw as their rightful legacy. Pro-German Spanish news- 
papers saw Wilhelm II as the defender of the Catholic faith against the godless 
French—their very own Hajj Guillaume. The German emperor as saviour 
was hardly a Muslim exclusivity. 


°° The 1911 census counted that French citizens outnumbered Spanish citizens two to one 
(92,986 Spanish citizens for 188,246 French citizens) in the département d'Oran, but many of 
these French citizens were recently naturalized Spaniards: Vilar, Los españoles en la Argelia 
francesa, 197. 

s+ Ibid., 222. 

°° Rapport du commissaire central d'Oran, 12-13 September 1914, ANOM/GGA/9H16. 

°° Desparmet in MMSH X1/8. ‘Ils lisent les journaux espagnols qui leur parviennent dans 
des sacs de légumes secs. Ils ont une foi aveugle dans les journaux gallophobes? 

7 Sous-préfet de Sidi bel Abbès to préfet d'Oran, 10 May 1915, ANOM/DO/3099. 

Commissaire central d'Oran to général Audier commandant la division d'Oran, 24 
November 1915, ANOM/DO/3099. 
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Many Frenchmen assumed that the legend of Hajj Guillaume had been 
planted by German spies in order to start an insurrection. Even for the 
historian Charles-Robert Ageron writing in 1968, ‘the popular origin, and 
for some, the spontaneity [of these songs] is far from demonstrated: Both 
the German Nachrichtenstelle fiir den Orient (Intelligence Bureau for the 
East) and the Ottoman Teskilat-i Mahsusa (Special Organization) wished to 
encourage subversion in French North Africa through the use of covert agents. 
According to the German éminence grise on Islam, Max von Oppenheim 
(whom we met in Chapter 2 as a good friend of Khoualdia), inciting Muslims 
to revolt in North Africa seemed like a cheap and efficient way to weaken 
the French. In nearby northern Morocco, resistance had continued in many 
regions since the beginning of the French protectorate in 1912, German 
authorities may have directly paid for a number of revolts.’ 

Yet attempts to destabilize French North Africa were far more haphazard 
than the French government assumed. The Ottoman Teskilat-i Mahsusa 
might have had a grand total of eight agents in all of North Africa, including 
two in Morocco, far from the larger numbers they claimed.”* German and, 
to a lesser extent, Ottoman propaganda pamphlets did circulate in Algeria 
throughout the First World War, proclaiming France to be an enemy of Islam, 
yet it was limited in circulation, and it is not clear how much Algerians actu- 
ally read it.’? An Algero-Tunisian committee with German support called 
for independence in Berlin, and the special Crescent Camp (Halbmondlager) 
for Muslim POWs at Zossen served as a recruiting ground for Muslims to 
defect to the Central Powers.’* But this committee was only really active 
from 1916 onwards, which certainly does not explain whatever happened 
in the Beni Chougran in October 1914. In fact, disturbances erupted in the 
region of Mascara in early October 1914, before the Ottomans had even 
entered the war on the German side on 11 November 1914, enjoining Muslims 
to join the jihad against France, Britain, and Russia.”* 

To summarize, there was German involvement in Algeria but just because 
the legend of Hajj Guillaume fitted German ambitions does not mean that 
they had caused it. The very content of the Hajj Guillaume songs shows that 
they were heavily linked to French news sources, more playful riffs on the 


°° Quoted by Meynier, LAlgérie révélée, 621. 

7° See Chapter 2, p. 87. Strachan, The First World War, vol. 1, 768. 

7! Strachan, First World War, 757. See also the possible presence of German spies in the 
Aurés mountains preceding the insurrection of 1916 in Meynier, Algérie révélée, 576-7. 

72 A number of these can be found in ANOM/9H5. 

7 James McDougall, History and the Culture of Nationalism in Algeria, 29-58. 

74 Mustafa Aksakal, ‘“Holy War Made in Germany?” Ottoman Origins of the 1914 Jihad, 
War in History, 18:2 (2011), 184-99. 
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newspapers than German propaganda. The name of the mythical character 
himself, Hajj Guillaume, using the French version of the German emperors 
name rather than the German Wilhelm, suggests that its origins were firmly 
local. In all versions of the song, for instance, the names of foreign countries 
and places are derived from the French, Lalman (l'Allemagne) and Lutrish 
(l'Autriche) rather than Almanya and Nimsa in standard Arabic. Often, the 
rhyming heavily features code-switching to French. Versions in 1915 and 
1916 for instance referred to the campaign in the Dardanelles by creating a 
rhyme with demoiselles. In another, the entire rhyming scheme depended 
on French words: 


Ya giyum washan hadha al-shi Hey Guillaume what's this? 


ga‘ al-nas rahm mublizi Everyones mobilisé 
Akhr mit akhr blisi One is dead the other blessé 
akhr fi transhi ifasi The other suffers in the tranchée 


Even when the Hajj Guillaume songs were anti-French in sentiment they 
were firmly embedded within a local context of French-language news 
sources. They did not reflect some kind of Algerian subconscious but rather 
a critical approach towards official French news, which in time of war was 
not surprising given monolithic government propaganda. As one withering 
version of the kinamélou went, sung by Kabyle workers in the vicinity of 
Algiers, Lalman ya’kul al-buldan / wa al-fransis yaqra al-jurnan “The German 
eats countries / and the French read their papers The author of another 
song during the First World War exhorted his audience not to listen to what 
was in the newspaper (‘don't listen to the words of a famous newspaper, ma 
tasma‘ qul jurnan mashhur), but it is quite clear that they did.’° The important 
thing was to maintain critical distance: blind reliance on newspapers was 
considered a true sign of foolishness, both naive and unbecoming of men of 
action. The smart Muslim would follow the Quranic injunction and, in the 
presence of news from the duplicitous French, investigate: ‘O you who 
believe! If an evil person comes to you with news, then investigate, lest you 
harm a people out of ignorance, and then regret what you have done:”’ 
Needless to say, Muslims were hardly the only ones to be suspicious of 
newspapers in the anxious days of the Great War. 


7 Desparmet, ‘La chanson d'Alger’ 

7% Anonymous song from the Hodna region south of Sétif, in ‘Note pour le directeur du 
service de la Sécurité, 30 January 1917, ANOM/9H5. 

77 Quran 49:6 Ya ayyuha al-ladhina amanu in jaakum fasiqun bi-naba’in fa-tabayyanu an 
tusibu qawman bi-jahalatin fa-tusbihu ala ma faalatum nadimin. 
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Compared to the newspaper, singing afforded a degree of anonymity, as 
one could always claim the lyrics had been written by someone else. People 
in colonial Algeria were aware of living under a police state, especially in the 
jittery years of the First World War. During the sous-préfet’s investigation in 
Mascara, people would immediately stop talking as soon as the undercover 
agent entered the café. When one old man kept blabbering about news of 
the war, the owner sharply reprimanded him: “With your white beard you 
still speak? The message was clear: the wise knew better than to voice dan- 
gerous opinions in front of foreigners.” Desparmet collected a number of 
popular exhortations to be watchful of who was listening: “The forest has 
ears and the bush has eyes!’”” 

While the kinamélou itself had no known author, Desparmet also col- 
lected a number of longer ballads composed by individual meddah or bards, 
in a style known as malhun, a formalized variant of the Algerian Arabic 
dialect used for oral poetry.*° The authors of these poems usually attempted 
to dissimulate their identities with a disclaimer. One of them opened his 
ballad with: ‘This poem has ended up in our hands by accident / If we knew 
its author... (hadha al-kalma jat ilaina tawsal/law narif mayyazha...). 
Despite these precautions, the disclaimed fooled no one, and the author, 
a certain Si Rabah from the Soumata tribe, was well known in the region 
around Médéa.** 

Given that we have so few sources for Algerian popular culture in this 
period, it is tempting to follow the administrators and use these songs as 
windows into the collective consciousness of Algerians. Several studies 
of colonial situations have zoomed out of individual rumours to see a gen- 
eralized sense of resistance in the repetition of motifs. Rumours here are a 
perennial expression of subaltern discontent rather than news.*” The sous- 
préfet in Mascara saw the insurgents of the Béni Chougran in similar terms, 
not as creating an event but as part of a pattern. Their dreams of German 
zeppelins merely reflected ‘the vague communism that all misérables dream 
of, the equal distribution of land and the elimination of debts.** Yet there is 


78 Rapport du Commissaire de la Sûreté Générale de Mascara, 9 October 1914, 
ANOM/9H16. 

” Desparmet, ‘La chanson d'Alger’ 56. 

8° Ahmed Tahar, La poésie populaire algérienne (melhun), rhythme, mètres et formes (Algiers, 
1975). 

8&1 ‘La qecca de Si Rabah, in MMSH XI/8. 

*? Guha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency attempts to find a basic ‘grammar’ of 
revolts among hundreds of insurgencies. Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance, 183-201, 
looks at rumours as signs of infrapolitics among the dominated in a range of historical situations. 

8 Sous-préfet in Mascara to préfet in Oran, 15 October 1914, ANOM/9H16. 
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a risk here of confusing the necessary anonymity of subversive speech with 
its collective nature. The songs only look like they have no author because of 
the side-effects of French surveillance. 

Starting with Desparmet himself, popular oral culture has sometimes been 
taken to demonstrate an enduring collective identity to Algerian Muslims 
under French rule: ‘a nation, even defeated by weapons, is only threatened to 
disappear if it loses its self-confidence.** In this collective identity, Muslims 
would cultivate their own sense of time, distinct from the French hegemony 
surrounding them. 

The Hajj Guillaume songs certainly demonstrate the existence of a lively 
Algerian popular culture, but also that there were many different temporal- 
ities within it: the Hajj Guillaume song’s sense of time was not the same as 
the manuscript of Abu Ras. The songs were ‘popular’ not in the sense of 
reflecting a putative collective mentality but because compared to other 
genres they were more easily accessible to the uneducated. Compared to the 
manuscript of Ajaib al-akhbar, for instance, the song of Hajj Guillaume could 
reach a much wider audience, including those that did not understand its 
lyrics in Arabic but remembered its catchy tune. Like the songs analysed by 
Robert Darnton in eighteenth-century Paris, the ghania mta’ hajj Guillaume 
was a ‘sung newspaper, ephemeral, opinionated, informative." The popular 
appeal of the song seems to have lain in its ability to voice a diverse set of 
opinions under the same format. The tune helped memorize information, but 
within its framework anyone could change the verses, adding on a wealth of 
news with the added benefit of anonymity. 

Beyond the peculiarities of the genre, the songs shared a sense of chron- 
ology with Abu Ras’ alleged manuscript, with French officials, and with 
Marc Bloch, for they warned that events in 1914 were a repetition of 1870: 


Ya sidi lalman lutrish Misters Germany Austria 
hibbu yazdimu ala afransis wanted to fall upon the French 
Khabu yadyu thu baris They will take Paris 

kif al-am al-swasandis like in (18)70! 


The rhyme afransis/swasandis here only works because the singer is using 
the French word for the number 70, soixante-dix, thus capturing the terrifying 
connotations in French of l'année terrible, the year of the Prussian defeat. 


*4 Desparmet, ‘Les réactions nationalitaires en Algérie, 10. This was largely taken up by 
Ageron, Les Algériens musulmans et la France, 920. 
8 Darnton, ‘An Early Information Society, esp. 19-30. 
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The temporality it expressed was thus not so different from the news in the 
French newspapers. 


Conclusion 


Bloch appears to have never mentioned his time in Algeria. Posted on the 
other side of Algeria from Mascara, he never encountered our pseudo-Abu 
Ras or his manuscript. Even if he had met him, he probably would not have 
mentioned it given his exceedingly Eurocentric views of history. Later, during 
another war, Bloch would write that only Europeans had a sense of history: 
‘For, unlike others, our civilization has always been extremely attentive to 
the past? Despite being Jewish, by ‘we Bloch repeatedly emphasized that he 
meant the heirs of Christianity, for ‘Christianity is a religion of historians.*° 
The Muslim historian, for Bloch, simply could not exist. 

Bloch probably would not have appreciated the original Abu Ras in the 
late eighteenth century, whose account of Spanish history smacked of eru- 
dite antiquarianism. The 1792 history was an excuse for the scholar to ramble 
about his knowledge of everything from the source of the Nile to the diver- 
gent versions of the Bible. And yet, in his proclamation that his work was an 
attempt to ‘research from the science of history’ (al-bahth min ‘ilm al-tarikh), 
Abu Ras sense of the passing time was possibly not as different from Bloch’s 
as it first seems.” 

News of the Great War suggests some degree of shared temporalities across 
Muslim and European communities. Around Mascara, settlers and natives 
both reached for their weapons and anticipated an insurrection. Both under- 
stood news of war in Europe as a resumption of local conflict, and 1914 
as a repetition of 1870. Events were shared, but they were then encoded 
into different forms of news which formed the basis for different historical 
imaginations and political projects. 

Many people in colonial Algeria deployed considerable intellectual 
resources to proclaiming that the existence of their neighbours was a historical 
anomaly. To Europeans, Muslims were stuck outside of time. To Muslims, 
Europeans were a temporary scourge. Both sides had trouble acknowledging 


8° Marc Bloch, The Historians Craft, English edn (Manchester, 1954), 4. While this later 
statement was quite a characteristic confusion of Christianity and universalism, there is some- 
thing bitterly poignant about it coming from an Alsatian Jew during the Second World War. 

7 Abu Ras, ‘Ajaib al-asfar wa lata’if al-akhbar, BNF: Arabe 4618. 
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that the other lived at the same time, and yet news circulated, evidence that 
all went through the same wartime. Both European and Muslim Algerians 
experienced the war as a time of disruption, and pegged to the current hor- 
rors the hopes for a better future. La Dépéche algérienne, the most widely 
read newspaper in Algeria, exhausted by years of conflict in early 1918, wrote 
its own apocalyptic prophecy: ‘the current war is not a simple episode. It is a 
catastrophe without precedent in the history of humanity. Out of peace will 
come a new world that will rely on justice and peace:** 

Each genre of news had its own norms which emplotted recent events 
differently. Popular songs framed the latest developments as the doings of an 
imaginary German emperor on a catchy chorus, manuscript histories framed 
them within much longer patterns of historical change, and administrative 
reports portrayed them as a regular iteration of perennial problems in man- 
aging subject populations. These genres articulated between different tem- 
poral scales, zooming in and out to contextualize events in the longue durée. 
Time for everyone was moving at different speeds at once, requiring sudden 
jumps between the past and future tenses. 

This paradox is inherent to news itself. To spread, news must strike a 
balance between the irruption of the unusual event and the regularity of a 
genre that is understandable to an audience. Readers opening newspapers 
announcing the declaration of war in 1914 were at the juncture between two 
distinct forms of time: the shock of a momentous development and the 
routine periodicity of the daily paper. If news carried so many different senses 
of time, how could it change? 


*8 La Dépêche algérienne, 6 March 1918. 


4 
Old Waves 


Cinema, Radio, and Political Polarization 
in the 1930s 


On 18 July 1936, General Francisco Franco took control of troops in the 
Spanish protectorate of Morocco and declared a coup against the Republican 
government in Madrid. As all telegraph and telephone communications were 
interrupted, the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War led to a news blackout.’ 
Developments were so fast and so uncertain that the format of daily news- 
papers was incapable of keeping track of them. L'Echo d'Oran, Algeria's 
highest-selling newspaper, struggled to make sense of events, sometimes 
printing two articles in direct contradiction with each other on the same 
page. The cover of 20 July 1936 announced that Diego Martinez Barrio had 
taken over as head of the government in Madrid, but the second page 
contradicted this, explaining that Martinez Barrio had refused the post 
and that the government was now headed by José Giral. As this series of 
events had unfolded in a matter of hours, it had been too late to change the 
layout on the first page.” In the tense atmosphere of the 1930s, the news 
system was accelerating and intensifying, allowing for a proliferation of 
contradictory reports. 

News was also becoming more politically polarized. For every develop- 
ment in Spain there were two competing narratives, one pushed by the 
Republican government, and the other by the Nationalist insurgents. Almost 
as soon as hostilities began, this competition materialized into a ‘war of the 
waves’ (guerre des ondes, in the words of L'Echo d'Oran) between two radio 
stations, Radio-Sevilla emitting for the Nationalist side versus Radio-Madrid 
on the Republican side.* Both could be heard in Algeria, and by 1937, both 
broadcasters were emitting programmes in Arabic.* Switching between the 


1 L'Echo d'Oran, 19 July 1936. ? L'Echo d'Oran, 20 July 1936. 

ĉ The phrase was used as soon as 22 July 1936 by L'Echo d'Oran to refer to contradictory 
reports by Radio-Lisbon (in the hands of the pro-Nationalist Salazar regime) and the 
Republican Radio-Madrid. 

* Secret police report, SEA Algiers, 13 February 1937, ANOM/3CAB29. 
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two stations, one could hear contradictory versions of events and opposing 
appeals to take up arms. The beginnings of the radio as a mass medium 
were shaping a new geography of news diffusion, but the radio did not 
eliminate previous news networks. Instead, new forms of media like news- 
reels and broadcasts piled upon existing ones, creating an intense and con- 
fusing maelstrom of news in a generalized context of international 
destabilization in the western Mediterranean in the 1930s. 

The popularization of radio raises the question of how a news ecosystem 
can change. On the one hand, taking a broad view of the news ecosystem 
suggests that the impact of the radio was not that dramatic. Algerians had 
long heard news rather than read it in various forms by public readings in 
cafés and song, so the role of aural culture was not new. Moreover, the 
expansion of the radio was preceded by the rise of newsreels in cinemas, so 
Algerians continued to both hear and see the news. No single medium 
could dominate the news ecosystem, whether it was the newspaper or the 
radio, and the radio was only one of a number of social transformations that 
affected the circulation of news in the interwar period. 

But not everything was repetition. It is possible to discern a specific 
connection between the development of the radio in 1930s Algeria and 
new forms of political participation. The 1930s were a time of public 
demonstrations, strikes and speeches in stadiums. Newly formed formal- 
ized parties mobilized women, Muslims, and children, casting their nets 
far wider than the European adult male voter. Parties took on an important 
role in the news ecosystem by publishing partisan newspapers, pamphlets, 
and posters. In a context of international tension, parties stood for different 
alignments with outside powers, whether with Republican Spain and the 
USSR on one side, or with the Nationalists, Fascist Italy, and Nazi Germany 
on the other. 

Much like the newspaper, the radio produced a sensation of a new age. 
For the first time, radio allowed for the direct broadcasting of sound to wide 
audiences through the invisible medium of the airwaves, bypassing the 
written word and the material circulation of paper. In 1933, Nazi leader 
Joseph Goebbels famously proclaimed that “The radio will be for the twentieth 
century what the press was for the nineteenth century:* His proclamation 


° Joseph Goebbels, ‘Radio as the Eighth Great Power, in Anson Rabinbach and 
Sander L. Gilman (eds.), The Third Reich Sourcebook (Berkeley, 2013), 612-16. More broadly 
on the role of radio at the time see Karl Führer and Corey Ross, Mass Media, Culture and 
Society in Twentieth-Century Germany (London, 2006). 
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has become something of a cliché, trotted out to explain the centrality of 
radio to Nazi propaganda. But the statement can be read against its authors 
intentions in a more pessimistic light. Chapter 1 showed what the press 
had hoped and failed to achieve in Algeria in the nineteenth century; the 
radio would generate similar expectations and similar disappointments in 
the twentieth. 

The radio has often been credited with the production of a unified 
national audience, allowing listeners to tune in to the same voice with no 
distinction of territory, especially in places like Algeria where illiteracy 
meant the radio was the first true mass medium. Yet if Goebbels’ dream 
was of a radio unifying the people around the receptor to hear the magnetic 
voice of their leader, in Algeria its principal effect seems to have been 
fragmentation. Its expansion led to huge inequalities of access and failed 
to produce a unified audience.° Moreover, as Rebecca Scales has pointed 
out, listening to radio in the 1930s was anything but a ‘national’ experience.’ 
If anything, the medium encouraged tuning into a variety of transnational 
channels. The multiplicity of radio stations whose broadcasts crossed bor- 
ders encouraged the formation of these polarized transnational audiences 
in Algeria. 

Among all the interwar political activity emerged a small group of activ- 
ists calling for the independence of an Algerian nation-state from France. 
Given the subsequent success of this activism, the teleology of an inexorable 
rise of Algerian nationalism culminating in independence has weighed 
heavily on this period. The 1930s are probably the best-studied period of 
Algerian history before the war of independence (1954-62). Indeed, some 
of the prominent activists of that period like Charles-André Julien would 
later write historical works whose impact endures to this day.* This makes 
seeing continuities between this period and preceding ones difficult. Recent 
scholarship has worked against this teleology, producing fine studies of 


é Abdelmajid Merdaci, ‘Laudiovisuel algérien du combat pour la libération nationale à la 
“boîte noire” de lautoritarisme (1954-1992), Maghreb Sciences Sociales (2009-10), 201-9. For a 
comparable case, see Andrea L. Stanton, “This is Jerusalem Calling’: State Radio in Mandate 
Palestine (Austin, 2013). 

7 Rebecca Scales, ‘Subversive Sound: Transnational Radio, Arabic Recordings, and the 
Dangers of Listening in French Colonial Algeria, 1934-1939, Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, 52:2 (2010), 384-417. 

ê The first major history of modern Algeria in French was written by the communist and 
later socialist activist Charles-André Julien. On the historiographical consequences of this 
work, see Claire Marynower, ‘Etre socialiste dans l'Algérie coloniale. Pratiques, cultures et 
identités d’un milieu partisan dans le département d'Oran, 1919-1939, doctoral thesis, 
Sciences Po (2013). 
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political parties in interwar Algeria, and showing local contacts and political 
exchanges between European and Muslim spheres rather than an inevitable 
rise of Algerian nationalism.’ 

Our sources make it look like the new urban world of party competition 
was the only one that mattered, but this is in some ways an optical illusion 
due to the explosion of the quantity of sources. Algerians increasingly 
moved to cities in this period, as the population of Algiers increased from 
174,000 in 1906 to 590,000 in 1954. The number of urban Muslims increased 
especially rapidly, rising from 508,000 in 1926 to 722,000 in 1936 and then 
to over 1.1 million in 1948. Faced with increasing urban political activity, 
surveillance changed. No longer were local administrators solely responsible 
for producing intelligence reports on their area. After 1934, a new service 
for each département, the Centre d'Information et d'Etude, centralized 
intelligence on political activity.” 

This proliferation of paper from both the administration and newspapers 
is a challenge to the historian. The explosion of paper did not mean that 
the other world disappeared. The majority of Algerians in this period 
remained rural, illiterate, and not necessarily involved in new political 
forms, though increasing contacts with the cities and the radio were lessening 
these differences. Rumours, prophecies, and marketplaces continued to 
play their part even if they were increasingly overshadowed. 

Similarly, a major shift of this period was that the flow of migration 
definitively reversed. No longer did European settlers come into Algeria; 
Muslim Algerians now crossed the sea northwards for employment in 
French factories. A new world emerged of single men in the factories of 
Saint-Étienne, crowded hostels in Barbès and dockyards in Marseille, a 
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world of cafés where men played dominoes after a day of work, discussed the 
victories of Mustafa Kemal in Turkey, and sang mournful songs of nostalgia 
for the mountains of the homeland. In the regions where they came from, 
the constant to-and-fro of migrant men, along with letters and newspapers 
from France, made metropolitan news much closer than before. Yet this move- 
ment did not affect all places the same: over two-thirds of workers came 
from Kabylia, often from a very limited cluster of villages.'” In other regions 
it was only the outbreak of the Algerian War of Independence in the 1950s, 
with the return of the French army, that would bring new relations with the 
outside world.’* Rather than a rupture from one world into another one, 
what was unfolding was a superposition of waves upon waves of information 
in a variety even more bewildering than we encountered in Chapter 3. 


From Reel Wars to the ‘War of the Waves’ 
Cinema and the ‘Filmed Press’ 


In Algeria, the increase of written, visual, and aural news all happened 
simultaneously. The development of new media like the cinema and radio 
did not diminish the influence of the press; it accompanied it. The year 
when Algerians published the most newspapers, 1896, was also the year 
when they first discovered the moving image. After the first public projection 
in Paris in 1895, the Lumière brothers sent employees to everywhere from 
Bombay to Buenos Aires in 1896. By the end of that year, Alexandre Promio 
had captured scenes of life in Algiers and Tlemcen. From the outset, cinema- 
tography was used to report current events, whether directly or through 
re-enactments. In 1897, filmmaker Georges Méliès started re-enacting 
scenes from current events, starting with battles from the Greek-Turkish 
War. By 1903, Promio would return to Algeria to follow the president of the 
Republic Emile Loubet official trip to Algeria with a camera crew. * 

These initial attempts at filming events were one-offs, but French com- 
panies were also the first in the world to produce repeat newsreels at regular 
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periodicities to be shown in cinemas before feature films. Pathé-Journal 
launched the first newsreels in 1909, followed quickly by the longer-lasting 
Gaumont in 1910. These fifteen-minute productions were entitled actualités 
filmées but more popularly known simply as actualités, the medium of the 
newsreel standing in metonymically for the news itself. Their editorial 
teams were explicitly modelled after print journalism, giving rise to the 
rather paradoxical expression, la presse filmée (literally ‘filmed press’)."* 

The pioneering role of Frenchmen in developing newsreels put Algerians 
in prime position to consume visual news. There were 120 cinemas in Algeria 
by 1921, and 188 by 1939, compared to 47 in Tunisia and 56 in Morocco, 
which was indicative of its larger European population.*® Intended as a pre- 
dominantly European space (there were no cinemas specifically for Muslims 
in interwar Algeria, unlike in Tunisia), cinemas increasingly became symbols 
of a shared urban lifestyle: workers and bourgeois, Europeans and Muslims 
sat in front of the screen, especially in cheaper neighbourhood cinemas 
outside of the main city centres. Muslim women also made their way into 
cinemas, often as part of a family outing or in special matinee screenings 
for women.” 

Moving images raised their own particular challenges for the diffusion of 
news. While they offered the exciting possibility of reaching the illiterate, 
authorities worried about crowds seeing events without reading about 
them, especially at a time when images were mute and therefore without 
commentary. The government was quick to use mobile cinema tours to roam 
the Algerian countryside for propaganda during the First World War, but 
from the government's perspective these screenings needed to be policed to 
ensure that audiences were reacting properly. 

One illustrative voice was the director of a hospital for wounded Muslim 
soldiers near Paris during the First World War. To him, Muslims were ‘big 
children” who got bored during their convalescence, broke their toys, spent 
all their money on booze or betting on cards, and created havoc in the 
nearby village. Given this chaos, he approved of cinema, which could have a 
‘moralizing action on them, for ‘perverted attitudes would be corrected by 
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the animated image’ Yet according to him, in order to be effective the cinema 
sessions had to be tightly supervised, as moving images were also looser 
in meaning and therefore more susceptible to subversive interpretation. A 
Tunisian officer volunteered to act as an interpreter before screenings, ‘fear- 
ing that certain scenes would not be understood by our naive viewers. There 
was always a risk that they would not get the message and clap at the wrong 
time, which was a sure sign that the message had been misinterpreted.'* 

Outside of the military, it was more difficult to police viewers’ reactions, 
and cinema would turn out to have a subversive potential. Before the arrival 
of the first television broadcasts in Algeria in 1956, visual news was a collect- 
ive experience. '” Cinemas were semi-public spaces, similar in this respect 
to cafés, except more volatile as their audience was much broader. Acting as 
a kind of microcosm of colonial society, the proximity of audiences crystal- 
lized wider tensions. In 1915, when a newsreel depicted Turks massacring 
Armenian Christians at the Alhambra cinema in Constantine, the police 
reported that ‘the Muslim audience felt compelled to clap.”° Dramatizations 
onscreen brought out the audiences’ own performances of communal 
relations, aided by the relative anonymity of the dark. 

This became a regular problem, so much so that surveillance reports would 
come to use applause during newsreels as a way of measuring public opinion. 
In the 1930s, small riots in cinemas became a common occurrence, carefully 
monitored by a surveillance officer who was invariably in the room with a 
designated seat. To escape this attention, some people scheduled small-scale 
screenings in unauthorized make-shift cinemas in apartments. Others organ- 
ized open-air cinema screenings for the whole neighbourhood with more 
or less official approval, especially as part of the long tradition of entertain- 
ment during Ramadan nights.” 

Authorities were much more concerned about policing fiction on screen 
than newsreels. Censorship for feature films introduced in 1919 explicitly 
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excluded newsreels.” In Algeria, the GGA developed its own censorship 
board on top of the metropolitan one, so from 1918 onwards even films 
that had received authorization for screening in France could be censored in 
Algeria. The Native Affairs bureau was given its own censorship powers to 
determine what films might be explosive in front a native audience.” This 
suggested that the Algerian context warranted specific regulation, and con- 
trasts with legislation for print. As we saw in Chapter 1, authorities persist- 
ently refused to implement a differential policing of newspapers in Algeria to 
protect the right of European Algerian citizens to freedom of expression 
under the 1881 freedom of the press law. This remained the case for all news- 
papers until 1925, and then only for those published in French until 1935. 
It is likely that cinema warranted greater censorship than print because it 
targeted a wider, less educated, and therefore in administrative terms more 
suspicious audience than the limited reading public of newspapers. 

As Morgan Corriou has noted with respect to Tunisia, censors were 
suspicious of any representations of conflict between Europeans and non- 
Europeans, particularly if it represented Europeans in a negative or weak 
light. For instance, in 1935, they determined that the film Massacre, 
depicting the suffering of Native Americans at the hands of unscrupulous 
administrators, was ‘perfectly adapted to the current situation in Algeria, 
and banned it. Even so, incidents involving fictional films that had been 
deemed harmless by the censors were frequent, as the audiences’ reaction 
could not be anticipated. In 1938, for instance, the film Les Hommes sans 
nom, intended as a propaganda piece for the Légion étrangère and therefore 
politically non-suspect, led to unexpected incidents. A scene representing a 
Moroccan man shooting down a French colonel was wildly applauded by 
‘certain native viewers, who took advantage of the obscurity to manifest 
their feelings of hostility against our country.”° In the next scene, when the 
Moroccan shooter was taken down by the légionnaires, the European 
audience cheered even more aggressively. As multiple problems occurred 
with the same film in different locations, it was eventually banned. Nor was 
this limited to depictions of Muslims on screen: the same year, the film 
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Guillaume Tell was wildly applauded by young viewers when the Swiss 
national hero made impassioned speeches about independence on screen.? 

By contrast, newsreels destined for a metropolitan audience made their 
way to Algerian cinemas with no further censorship until 1938, when an 
instruction noted that these too could have ‘an influence on public opinion.” 
It is not clear why censorship was not put in place for newsreels like it was 
for fiction, but several explanations are likely. First, controlling newsreels 
was difficult due to their periodicity: the Native Affairs bureau did not have 
the resources to evaluate their content every time they changed (usually 
every week), while given the limited number of feature film releases in the 
1930s this was a manageable workload to survey. 

But the main reason must have been that controlling newsreels did not 
seem necessary. They were produced by French companies like Pathé or 
Gaumont with which the government enjoyed tight relations, so they could 
hardly be suspected of anti-French propaganda. In 1936, the Havas news 
agency, which was heavily subsidized by the government, took control of 
Gaumont actualités, the largest newsreel company, and Havas supplied images 
to other companies as well. In Tunisia, attempts to have newsreels banned in 
1923 only concerned Italian newsreels by the Luce company, not French- 
produced ones. Despite repeated riots, even the Luce actualités were not 
banned by the government.” Implicitly, the differential policing assumed that 
content understood to be factual would not disturb public order while fic- 
tional content, open to interpretation, might. The fact that newsreels and fea- 
ture films followed each other in the same screening and might influence each 
other was ignored, and repeated incidents during the screening of newsreels 
suggest this distinction only existed in the mind of administrators. 

Newsreel production reached its peak in the 1930s, with intense compe- 
tition between seven different actualités companies in France.*° It is also in 
this period that the cinema was becoming a true mass leisure, at least 
for the urban population.’ Newsreels thus boomed at the same time as 
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newspapers. Muslim newspapers reached their peak in 1930, with the first 
brief experiment at a daily newspaper in Arabic, Al-Najah. At the same 
time, the European press in Algeria was also printing on a far larger scale 
than ever before. Commercial consolidation had diminished the number of 
rival newspapers and left major publications like LEcho d’Oran free to 
increase their publication figures and number of pages, and to make heavy 
use of photography and illustration. In 1936, L'Echo d'Oran ran at 80,000 
copies a day; by 1938, this had risen to 93,000.** The 1930s, far from being a 
time of replacement of old media by the new, were a time of intensification 
of all different news forms. It was also at this time that radio took off as a 
mass medium in Algeria. 


Radio Broadens the Cast 


At first, the radio was an exciting technological gadget. European amateurs 
were the first to broadcast radio shows in Algeria in 1924.** By 1925, the 
government had agreed to support their endeavours with the creation of 
the Radio-Alger station, but it continued to be run as a public-private 
arrangement run by volunteer enthusiasts.** In 1929, in anticipation of cele- 
brations for the centenary of French Algeria in 1930, Radio-Alger gained 
new headquarters. Located just underneath the towering new building of 
the Gouvernement-Général, the station was intended to glorify Frances 
colonial work in North Africa. With its new antenna, Radio-Alger could be 
heard in France and across Europe and operated as a ‘loudspeaker for the 
colony; supported by the minister of telecommunications, André Mallarmé, 
who was himself born in Algiers. Algiers appeared on maps of European 
radio stations, and seems to have gained a respected listening audience 
well beyond Algerian borders: ‘la seconde France was no longer just listen- 
ing, it was speaking to the world. Reflecting the intended European 
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audience, Radio-Alger aired talks about agricultural settlement in French 
and concerts of Western classical music, along with a few successful concerts 
of ‘Oriental’ music. 

In the early years, while the government owned the infrastructure, there 
was little government supervision of what was aired. It was assumed that 
few people were listening, and especially not Muslims. By the mid-1930s, 
however, the medium was really starting to take off and to attract an increas- 
ing number of Muslim listeners. In November 1936, there were 54,500 radio 
receptors in Algeria, and six months later this had increased to 66,531. Of 
these, the crushing majority were owned by Europeans—authorities esti- 
mated only 4-5 per cent, or about 2,000 radios, were owned by Muslims.’ 
Yet these figures did not provide an accurate estimate of the number of lis- 
teners, as radio listening was primarily a collective experience. Radios at the 
time were expensive and the size of a large a piece of furniture, and they 
were not easily purchased by individuals. Thus radios found a place in that 
existing space of Muslim male sociability, the café. Enterprising owners 
acquired receptors as symbols of modernity that turned old-school cafés 
maures into sleek new venues where chairs replaced the traditional mats.** 
By 1938, even small cities usually had radios in the double digits: Tizi- 
Ouzou had twenty-five declared Muslim radio owners, Miliana thirty-three, 
though these were outnumbered ten to one by European radio owners.” 

For Muslim men, given that newspapers were already often heard 
rather than read, the arrival of the radio fitted well into existing practices. 
Surveillance lists of Muslim radio-owners followed a well-established 
pattern of monitoring those who purchased suspicious foreign print, and 
the social profile of the two categories was fairly similar. According to 
surveillance lists, the typical Muslim radio-owner was an urban profes- 
sional, either a civil servant for the French administration or a private 
business-owner.*° 

In terms of news circulation, the radio did not mark an immediate rupture. 
Newspapers and radios usually aimed for the same clientele, urban, educated, 
rich, as evidenced by repeated advertisements for radio equipment in the 
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press.“ Initially, the speakers on Radio-Alger simply read the city’s daily 
newspapers out loud, so radio was symbiotic with print. Moreover, radio 
listeners needed to purchase newspapers to have a guide to radio programmes, 
otherwise they risked scanning aimlessly through various frequencies. This 
was particularly important because broadcasting was not continuous 
throughout the day: a typical station might programme broadcasting in the 
morning, at lunchtime, and especially in the evening, but with wide empty 
slots in the middle. 

For those who could afford to have a radio at home, the radio participated 
in a transformation of gender relations by bringing news directly into the 
domestic space. This affected primarily European women, who were increas- 
ingly active in party politics in this period despite not being granted the 
franchise until 1944. In the small number of Muslim families that could afford 
the high costs of large radio sets, the effect was dramatic, accompanying the 
emergence of a small new group of educated Muslim women living public 
lives. By 1940, the government was taking this audience seriously enough to 
design radio shows specifically for Muslim women.** Nafissa Sid Cara, who 
would later become the first Muslim woman to join a French government, 
started her public career in these years as a radio presenter.“ 

By the mid-1930s, the station came under tighter government control 
given an increasingly tense international context and a rising number of 
Muslim listeners. Direct oral broadcasting raised more problems of audience 
than the press. Who was Radio-Alger for? When the government attempted 
to design a number of programmes specifically for Muslims, European 
listeners complained that ‘Arab’ shows interrupted ‘their’ broadcast, as they 
represented the great majority of listeners and taxpayers.* 

Discussions around the language of broadcasting reveal that this problem 
went far beyond a dichotomy between ‘European’ and ‘Muslim listeners. 
Written languages had only offered two options for newspapers, French and 
formal Arabic, but the radio opened up a whole host of new linguistic 
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issues: should broadcasts be made in formal Arabic, in Algerian dialect, or 
in Berber languages, and if the latter, which one?** Broadcasts in dialect 
would reach a wider, uneducated audience but the educated despised them 
and suspected French authorities of intentionally corrupting the Arabic 
language. In 1939, notables wrote to Radio-Alger complaining of a speaker 
‘in all likelihood a [Berber-speaking] Kabyle, who speaks a very vulgar 
Arabic. When he was replaced a few months later, auditors lauded the 
‘purity of language’ of the new speaker, recruited from the official Islamic 
clergy, but then authorities worried that by using classical Arabic they 
were encouraging links to the rest of the Arab world and, thus, Arab 
nationalism.*’ To limit the dominant effect of Arabic and to reach broader 
audiences, Radio-Alger also issued broadcasts in Tamazight (Berber) dia- 
lects, especially in Kabyle. Yet this did not satisfy everyone—speakers of 
the second most-spoken Tamazight dialect, the Shawiya of the Aurès, 
expressed disinterest at a radio that only broadcast in Arabic and Kabyle 
and thus evidently did not concern them.“ Tensions over the only radio 
post in Algeria dramatized the pre-existing fact that Algerian audiences 
were multiple and fragmented. 

Listeners also appreciated dialects that were not spoken in Algeria at all: 
the eastern Arabic dialects of the Levant and Egypt, described in French as 
‘Oriental. Reports suggested that speakers with Levantine accents were con- 
sidered more trustworthy or prestigious. The popularity of an ‘eastern’ 
Arabic sound partly drew off an existing preference for newspapers printed 
in Egypt compared to those locally produced by the French government. 
It also reflected the increasing success of records: phonographs and gramo- 
phones were considerably cheaper and more popular than radios and were 
found in most cafés. This booming industry not only produced the first 
generation of Maghribi recording artists, but popularized Egyptian and 
Levantine artists and genres, from Umm Kalthum to Asmahan, creating a 
unified Arabic recording market across North Africa.” 

Musical films were the cornerstone of this new pan-Arab musical culture. 
The first Egyptian film in Algeria screened in 1932, and they became 
increasingly popular after the release in 1935 of Al-warda al-baida (The 
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White Rose), starring the singer Mohammed Abdel Wahab. Egyptian records 
were generally songs taken from musical films, and relied on the popularity 
of the film to sell. The main purveyor of Arabic records at the time, the 
Baida company, advertised records in its 1936 catalogue with a shot Abdel 
Wahab’s new film Dumw’ al-hubb (Tears of Love). It promised the best 
scenes (mashhad min mashahid), using a word with clearly visual connota- 
tions although the catalogue offered only sound recordings.*° The cinema, 
phonography, and radio together created an appetite for the sound of an 
Arab modernity that came from beyond Algeria. 

This phenomenon of transnational listening was hardly limited to Arabic- 
speaking audiences. While newsreels enjoyed a near-French monopoly, 
perhaps the biggest shift introduced by the radio is that the technology 
inadvertently made it easier to receive news directly from foreign govern- 
ments. Algeria had no large commercial radio during this period, so Radio- 
Alger had an effective monopoly of broadcasting within the colony with the 
exception of small-scale amateur broadcasting. However, given Algeria’s 
geographical proximity to Europe, listeners could switch the station to lis- 
ten to a range of programmes. The corollary of Radio-Alger broadcasting 
out to all of Europe was that it was equally easy to listen to other European 
radio stations in Algeria. In 1936, the newspaper L'Echo d’Oran’s list of radio 
programmes separated channels by country of origin. It detailed seven 
metropolitan French channels, as well as stations from Morocco (also con- 
trolled by the French), Germany, Spain, Great Britain, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Czechoslovakia.** 

Listening was often selective, and many listeners tuned in for music and 
not for news, especially if it was in a different language. For instance, L'Echo 
d'Alger listed the programmes of Radio-Vienna well into 1939, but only the 
classical music programmes." Even a few months before the outbreak of war, 
the possible exposure to German propaganda was hardly threatening as most 
Algerians, European or Muslim, could not understand the news broadcasts 
in German. There were doubtless more channels audible in Algeria, as 
newspapers would only list stations likely to be of interest to their readers. 
LEcho, for instance, was not listing the increasing number of foreign radios 
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broadcasting in Arabic that could be heard in Algeria, especially the Italian 
Radio-Bari which emitted broadcasts in Arabic from 1934. 

The radio certainly did not singlehandedly open up Algerians to the 
world. We have seen in previous chapters that Algerians laughed at Italian 
illustrated newspapers, copied articles from Tunisian ones, and smuggled in 
neutral Spanish newspapers during the First World War. But given Algeria’s 
position in the western Mediterranean, radio broadcasting had inherently 
transnational properties, allowing for the easy consumption of competing 
forms of news by toggling the controls of a single machine. In the 1930s, 
this meant that radio participated in an emerging civil war between left 
and right that engulfed the entire region. The intensification of news in 
the 1930s did not open up Algerians to the world; it polarized them into 
two embattled camps by connecting local political struggles to violent 
conflict elsewhere. 


The Mediterranean Civil War 


In Bône in 1937, twenty Italian children were about to board the train to 
Tunis to go away on summer camp to Italy, courtesy of the Fascist Party. 
With the Italian vice-consul present, they bid goodbye to their parents on 
the station platform with the fascist salute, right arms straight out. The train 
conductors, in retaliation, raised their fists high in the sky in the inter- 
national sign of leftist solidarity, shouted ‘down with fascism!, and refused 
to let the train leave.*? 

The 1930s saw an increasingly violent polarization of politics between left 
and right in Algeria. As parties reached both deeper and broader than ever 
before, the result was a bombardment of political messages about foreign 
news. Given Algeria's geographical position and its large Spanish and Italian 
population, this tension combined domestic French politics with the 
Mussolini regime and the struggle for power in the Spanish Civil War. After 
far-right demonstrations against the government in Paris were repressed 
on 6 February 1934, political violence was becoming increasingly wide- 
spread both in metropolitan France and in Algeria, especially in the Oran 
département. There had been outbursts of violence among the European 
population within Algeria before, for instance during the anti-Jewish crisis 
of 1897-1901, but the transnational war between fascism and communism 


53 Police report from Bône, 1 July 1937, ANOM/3CAB29. 
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mobilized unprecedented social depths. Both sides turned to evangelizing 
not just those who held citizenship—that is, adult French men—but also 
women, Muslims, and even children. 

The incident around the summer camp in Bône in 1937 was not isolated. 
Following the fascist takeover of power in 1922, the Italian government 
attempted to extend its influence by controlling Italian communities abroad, 
including in Algeria. From 1926, consular authorities had conducted an 
aggressive programme of bringing all local Italian organizations under the 
control of the Fascist Party. The more traditionally leftist Garibaldiana 
organization was dissolved, and in 1930 the consul in Algiers inaugurated a 
large Casa d'Italia housing the headquarters of the Fascist Party, an Italian 
school, and clubs for veterans; sports, and cultural activities.** In 1933, the 
head of the local police bureau in Bône resorted to interrogating children, 
hunting down the lyrics of an anti-French song allegedly taught in fascist 
summer camps in Italy. Eventually, he managed to get a child to transcribe 
the lyrics of the rather explicit E di Parigi ce ne freghiamo, loosely translated 
as ‘and we don’t give a damn about Paris?’ 

This model of party organization encompassing all aspects of life went 
beyond Italian fascists—in nearby Philippeville, communists were running 
parallel summer camps.* Both far-right and far-left attempted to woo 
Muslims with mixed results. While the Communist Party in Algeria had 
started as an organization of the European working class, by 1936 communists 
were aggressively trying to recruit Muslim members. The general meeting 
of the Algerian Communist Party in 1937 featured sixty delegates: accord- 
ing to surveillance reports, while the majority of these (around thirty-five) 
were European men, there were also five European women and twenty 
‘natives.’ Communists pushed their propaganda efforts towards Muslim 
women, and to the great confusion of authorities, Muslim women participated 
in marches around the election of the Front Populaire on 14 July 1936.°° 

Communist links with Muslim politics are better known in the historiog- 
raphy, but French far-right parties like the Croix de Feu and later the Parti 
Social Francais (PSF), as well as the Parti Populaire Français (PPF), also 


5t Military report from 2nd bureau, ‘LAction fasciste italienne en Algérie en 1927, 23 March 
1928, MAE/K/5. GGA to MAE, 20 June 1930, MAE/K/7. 

5 Police report from Bone, 8 November 1933, ANOM/3CAB29. 
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tried to draw Muslims in.” Their interactions with Muslims are, on the 
whole, vastly understudied compared to those of parties on the left, though 
there is evidence that they were effective in recruiting Muslim members, 
particularly among veterans. The PPF was overall a more popular party 
than the Communists in interwar Algeria. The PPF claimed to have 15,000 
members in all of Algeria, and while these numbers were undoubtedly 
inflated, Communists could only claim a maximum of 5,000 members. The 
Algerian tour of the head of the PPF, Jacques Doriot, in November 1936 
drew large crowds: 6,000 people in Algiers, 4,000 in Sidi bel Abbés.°° 

What is significant is not the success or failure of any individual party or 
group, but rather how their collective rise created a highly competitive 
environment. Indeed, boundaries between them were more porous and 
unstable than their bitter rivalry suggests. The PPF, for instance, an anti- 
Semitic party of the radical right, was founded by lapsed Communist 
Jacques Doriot. The head of the Algerian section of the PPE Victor Arrighi, 
came to Algeria from Corsica in 1925 as a communist activist to incite 
strikes. By 1936, he had abandoned communism and founded the PPF 
along with Doriot.‘ 

Mass political mobilization tied local allegiances to wider geopolitical 
struggles, as both scales reinforced the sense of a split between two antag- 
onistic blocs. Ideological positions corresponded to support for different 
foreign powers: Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and Nationalist Spain on one 
side, the Soviet Union and Republican Spain on the other. Following the 
Nazi takeover in Germany in 1933, socialists and communists in Oran 
allied in 1934 as a united front of the left in an unsuccessful attempt to block 
the election of the far-right mayor Gabriel Lambert. These local develop- 
ments preceded the Soviet Union's official policy of a ‘popular front’ adopted 
in 1935, in which communists were advised to ally with moderate leftist 
parties against fascism in a range of countries, giving these local divides the 
new meaning of a worldwide struggle against common enemies. 


5 The relations between these were complex, and their ideological relationship to each 
other is highly contested. Kalman, French Colonial Fascism. On the ideological foundations of 
the French far-right in general, see Zeev Sternhell, Neither Left Nor Right: Fascist Ideology in 
France (Princeton, 1995). 

°° ‘Note on the creation, activity and development of the Parti Populaire Français in Algeria, 
ANOM/3CAB100. 

** Surveillance note on Victor Arrighi, 7 December 1937, ANOM/3CAB100. 

*? Claire Marynower, ‘Le moment Front Populaire en Oranie: mobilisations et reconfigura- 
tions du milieu militant de gauche’ Le Mouvement Social, 236 (2011), 9-22. 
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The mutual reinforcement of international and local political antagonism 
meant that the Spanish Civil War led to an atmosphere of barely concealed 
conflict in Algeria. In 1936, events in Spain and in France underwent a 
rapid synchronization. In January, Spanish leftist parties announced the 
Frente Popular alliance, which won elections the next month. Tensions grew 
between supporters and opponents of the Frente Popular to the extent that 
by the time of the French elections in May 1936, Spanish divisions had 
already became a political argument in Algeria. In May 1936, the far-right 
in Oran had summoned the spectre of Spain to call upon European Algerian 
electors not to vote for the French Front Populaire which was organized 
similarly to the Spanish one. When the Front Populaire won legislative elec- 
tions in May 1936, propelling socialist Léon Blum to power, a phase of 
intense, even festive political activity erupted in Algeria around the possi- 
bility of reforms for Muslims. 

In Algeria, Spain was quite literally central, lying in between metropol- 
itan France and Algeria. The war broke out when General Franco seized 
control of troops in neighbouring Spanish Morocco. East and west of 
Algeria, the grip of fascism seemed to be tightening: east lay Fascist Italy 
with its eyes firmly set on taking over Tunisia, west was turmoil in Spain. In 
the summer of 1936, Italian forces took advantage of disruption in Spain to 
seize control of the Balearic island of Majorca. As the island lay straight on 
the sea-route between Algiers and Marseille, it seemed like Algeria might 
soon be surrounded by fascist forces. 

The importance of the Spanish Civil War put great pressure on news 
networks. In early 1937, when the Basque town of Guernica was bombarded 
by the German air force in what would become one of the iconic turning- 
points of the war, the Havas news agency came under severe criticism for 
only publishing a short and delayed wire that left out most of the crucial 
detail. The same year, a Spanish journalist named Francisco Aragon 
Rodriguez, operating under the pseudonym Franquise, created a commo- 
tion around Oran by distributing pictures of Franco, Hitler, and Mussolini. 
The newspaper for which he worked, ABC, had already been banned in 
Algeria, but this did not stop him from trying to spread the cause.** 


% Herbert Southworth, Guernica! Guernica! A Study of Journalism, Diplomacy, Propaganda, 
and History (Berkeley, 1997). 
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News of the Spanish Civil War in Algeria came to be organized according 
to a certain parallelism: a victory there was a victory here too. Socialists and 
communists used Nationalist acts of violence in Spain to tarnish their 
enemies in Algeria. For their opponents on the right, news of Republican 
atrocities towards priests in Spain performed the exact same role. Should 
the Nationalists win in Spain, it seemed to many they would also take over 
in Oranie, where at least half of the European population was of Spanish 
descent. The figurehead of the Algerian right, Gabriel Lambert, visited 
Franco repeatedly in Spain. Longstanding ideologies of latinité, of a spe- 
cific destiny of Latin people in North Africa, pushed far-right activists to 
call for an alliance between France, Fascist Italy, and Nationalist Spain.°f 

The Spanish Civil War became a local war, around Oran especially, in the 
region where Spanish influence was strongest: ‘fascism and antifascism 
fought a concealed war whose real stakes was the political regime of the 
western Mediterranean.” In Oran, a war of influence took hold between the 
Spanish Republican consul and his Italian fascist counterpart who openly 
supported Spanish Nationalists." Throughout the region, violent incidents 
were becoming disturbingly regular. Spanish consular staff and teachers 
in Spanish schools allied to the Republican side were under attack by 
sympathizers of Franco’s insurrection.’ That same month, a bomb had 
erupted in front of a restaurant in nearby Sidi bel Abbès where the leftist 
député for Oran, Marius Dubois, was having dinner.”° This attack upon a 
politician representing Algeria in the French Parliament was also connected 
to events in Spain. 

On both sides, the Spanish Civil War led to a flurry of activity. As Oran 
was the closest free port to Spain’s southern coast, just over 200 kilometres 
away from Cartagena, the city formed an important transit point to Spain. 
People mobilized funds: in May 1937, an Algerian Committee to Help 
Republican Spain was founded, while 25 December 1938 was declared 


°° Francis Koerner, ‘Les répercussions de la guerre d'Espagne en Oranie (1936-9), Revue 
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‘National Day of Aid to Spain" Both sides sent volunteers to Spain, including 
Spanish and French citizens as well as Muslims. Though recruiting volunteers 
was banned from 1937 onwards, it continued covertly.”? In the later phases 
of the war, the flow reversed and floods of refugees came into Algeria through 
Oran. In March 1939, a final wave of about 7,000 Spanish refugees retrenched 
in Alicante made their way to Oran, including most famously Dolores 
Ibarruri, the ‘Pasionaria, as well the passengers aboard the Stanbrook.’”’ 

These new forms of activism around events in Spain were launching 
political careers. For instance, one of the first French female deputies elected 
in 1945, Alice Sportisse, began her political involvement in solidarity politics 
with Republican Spain. Born in Lavarande [Sidi Lakhdar] near Mostaganem 
in western Algeria, she joined the Communist Party in 1935 and then became 
involved in relief efforts for Spanish Republicans who had fled to Oran. She 
rose rapidly through party ranks, and was called to Paris to serve in national 
then international organizations providing assistance to Republican Spain. 
Her trajectory was indicative of the times in more ways than one, as she 
also married across community lines: born Alice Crémadès to a Spanish 
Catholic family, she took her name from her husband Lucien Sportisse, a 
Jew and fellow communist whom she married in 1937.74 

All parties insisted that they were recruiting members to a global struggle, 
using outside examples to stress the legitimacy of their positions. In par- 
ticular, they used foreign examples to bolster or diminish their claims of 
being better friends to Muslims. Communists used the experience of Muslims 
in Central Asia under Soviet rule as models. Strategy meetings noted that in 
order to attract the Muslim masses, activists had to organize talks on Soviet 
Muslim republics.’* The founding manifesto of the Algerian Communist 
Party, which separated from the French Communist Party in 1936, pro- 
claimed that the Algerian people ‘turn their eyes towards the USSR, where 
Muslim peoples as other peoples, yesterday oppressed by czarism, are now 
free and happy under the Soviet regime.”® A list of brochures seized by the 
Sûreté for classes given by the communist party included one on ‘Soviet 
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Turkestan’ by a certain Sorcet: the summary indicated that ‘those that live 
under a colonial regime, as we do in Algeria, can easily see what Algeria 
would become if it became, like Turkestan, SOVIET.” The PPF counter- 
attacked, claiming that Muslims would be grateful to France for saving them 
from ‘the fate that Muslims of the Soviet Union have undergone under 
Russian Communists.”* Many officials in the Native Affairs Bureau assented, 
writing copious reports on how Islam was fundamentally incompatible with 
communism based on the experience of Central Asians.” 

By contrast, Italian fascists and their supporters emphasized the benefits 
Muslims gained under Mussolini. Mussolini attempted to portray himself 
as a global champion of Muslims, and in 1937, he made a great show of his 
trip to Libya in which the ‘Sword of Islam’ was ‘spontaneously’ given to him 
by Muslim leaders. Italians developed contacts with pan-Arab activists like 
Shakib Arslan in Geneva, who enjoyed close relations with many nationalist 
activists across North Africa.*° 

As fascist propaganda towards Muslims in North Africa grew more intense, 
leftist publications attacked the hypocrisy of Italian pro-Muslim policy 
given Italy’s atrocities in Libya. The communist-dominated Oran républicain 
denounced the ‘unprecedented bluff’ of fascism’s claim to be the ‘natural 
defender of Muslim peoples struggling against European colonialism.*’ In 
1935, Italian communists flooded the port of Bône with leaflets encouraging 
workers not to support the invasion of Ethiopia, while fascist pamphlets and 
brochures alleged that Italy had freed Muslims in Ethiopia from the oppres- 
sion of Orthodox Christians.*” In 1938 in the mining region around Tébessa 
a certain Hippolyte Rina, allegedly converted to Islam under the name 
Mohamed ben Abdallah, was arrested for speaking in favour of Mussolini 
and insulting the French flag. In the same town, two Italian anti-fascist 
activists, having escaped deportation in the Lipari islands, were holding a 
public meeting exhorting Muslims against fascism.** 
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Each side accused the other of being merely the puppets of foreign 
powers, of sowing division and working against the interests of France. For 
those on the left, Algerian fascists and their sympathizers were merely doing 
the bidding of Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco. For those on the right, the 
Front populaire and its Republican friends in Spain were propped up by the 
Soviet Union. 


‘We are between Radio-Bari and Radio-Algiers 


What effect did this saturation of contradictory news have on Algerian 
audiences? One of the most intense and best-documented rivalries unfolded 
between the two stations of Radio-Alger and Radio-Bari. Judging from gov- 
ernmental reports, Radio-Bari seems to have been the most audible and 
popular of the foreign radio stations in Arabic in Algeria. Reports on the 
impact of the Arabic broadcasts of the German Radio-Berlin only begin in 
June 1939. Spanish stations in Arabic, after an initial spell of popularity 
around 1936, were successfully jammed by French authorities, and few people 
seem to have been listening to the BBC before the Second World War.** 

Initially, the Italian fascist regime had been primarily interested in control- 
ling the Italian community within Algeria, without getting too involved in 
relations with Algerian Muslims. Even after the launch of Radio-Bari in 1934, 
a brief period of diplomatic harmony between France and Italy in 1934-5 
meant that Italian propaganda did not do much to target Muslims in French 
colonies directly. In the latter half of the 1930s, however, increasing diplomatic 
tension and an overt Italian policy of expansion throughout the Mediterranean 
led to explicit clashes. Mussolini’s pro-Arab policy relied on undermining 
British and French imperialism in the region, and Radio-Bari’s news reflected 
this objective.*° The programmers hoped that Arab audiences would first 
come to listen to Radio-Bari’s Arab music concerts and then be hooked 
onto the news broadcasts. 

Radio-Bari regularly attacked British imperialism in Palestine and 
French rule in North Africa while holding up Italian rule in Libya as more 
enlightened. For instance, in December 1938, Radio-Bari spent a long time 
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explaining a recent change in citizenship law for Libya, which it claimed 
was remarkably progressive. The next day, Radio-Alger counterattacked with 
a talk in Arabic and Kabyle explaining that this policy was less progressive 
than longstanding French policy.* During the invasion of Albania, in April 
1939, Radio-Bari stressed that Albania had already been part of the Roman 
Empire, that the Italian takeover had been consensual, and that Albanians 
had welcomed Italians gleefully. Aware that the invasion of the predomin- 
antly Muslim Albania had caused a stir in Algeria, Radio-Alger counterat- 
tacked by broadcasting the number of Italian and Albanian dead.‘ 
Sometimes, conflict also extended to Radio-Tripoli, the Italian radio for 
Libya: in May 1939, the Arabic presenters of Radio-Alger and Radio- 
Tripoli were slinging insults at each other and attempting to undermine 
each others legitimacy.** 

Both of these broadcasts must have been greeted with much scepticism 
by Algerian listeners. In April 1939, Radio-Alger claimed that Italian rule 
in Libya had severely repressed Muslims and pushed them out of Italian 
cities, while in Algeria, ‘Muslim society has melted into French society’ and 
Muslims were free. This was probably not very convincing to any Algerian 
who had had to deal with French authorities.*? Instead of persuading 
Algerians to join one side or the other, the war of the waves seems instead to 
have shown the fundamental similarity of different European imperialisms 
to Algerians. 

While we know little about the reactions of ordinary listeners, an article 
in the newspaper al Basa’ir just after the Albanian invasion in 1939 tells us 
something of the experience of listening to this radio war. Published by the 
Association of the Algerian Muslim Ulama, founded in 1931 by Abd-al-Hamid 
ibn Badis [Ben Badis], al Basair criticized European imperial powers for 
their attempts to attract Arabs by competing propaganda. Its front page on 
12 May 1939 proclaimed ‘in the war of the waves we are in between Radio- 
Bari and Radio-Algiers’ (fi al-harb al-athiriyya, nahnu bayna radio bari wa 
radio al-jazair). The article by Ahmad Sahnun was scathing of both French 
and Italian propaganda: 


They throw in each others faces the arbitrary acts of oppression that they 
both perpetrate against nations and peoples under their yoke. [...] What is 
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most surprising is that each one accuses the other of what they themselves 
do not abstain from doing. Thus colonialism reveals itself ( fa-kashafa al- 
isti'mar nafsahu bi-nafsihi) and divulges to weakened and enslaved peoples 
their common suffering and woes which they would have never noticed if 
enraged colonialism had not attacked itself (ma lam takun tatifihi wa la 
yastati‘ an ta‘rifthi law la an tawla dhalik al-isti mar al-mutakalib min naf- 
sihi bi-nafsihi).°° 


To Sahnun, comparing between French and Italian radio only proved how 
similar colonial powers were to each other, and how Algerians and Libyans 
shared the same plight under European colonialism. His comparison expli- 
citly relies on the particular format of the radio. By flicking the switch 
between different frequencies, Algerian auditors could compare different 
imperial projects, and come to the conclusion that they were fundamentally 
similar. All these different Arabic and Tamazight-language programmes 
were meant to ensure the loyalty of Algerian auditors, but their multiplicity 
had precisely the opposite effect, and ‘colonialism revealed itself” (fa-kashafa 
al-istimar nafsahu bi-nafsihi). Algerians compared the coverage, and some 
drew the conclusion that they were one small part of a wider colonized 
world under attack by various European powers, and they came to conceive 
of colonialism as a unified system. If the French government saw radio in 
military terms as an oppositional struggle between two camps, this was not 
the effect it had upon the Algerian population. 

As international tension increased, the French government took increas- 
ingly drastic measures to control information, gradually undoing the civil 
liberties for citizens that had characterized the Third Republic. In 1935, the 
Décret Regnier prohibited any anti-French demonstrations or propaganda 
in Algeria, giving authorities sweeping powers to crack down on political 
activity. Across the entire Republic, censorship laws were introduced from 
1938, when the government effectively considered itself to be ready for war 
even if it remained formally at peace until September 1939. As soon as war 
broke out, listening to foreign radio became a crime.”” 

Under the Vichy régime, one’s choice of radio station came to define 
political allegiances sharply. In 1941, a Jewish family was arrested by the 
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gendarmerie for listening to the BBC. Maurice Journaux and his stepmother, 
the 84-year-old Miseltob [sic] Sayag, tried to claim that they were absent- 
mindedly searching for a musical concert and had not been listening to 
what was being said by the speaker, but by this stage such an explanation 
was not enough to escape arrest.” De Gaulles radio appeal on 18 June 1940 
from London, though it was heard by few, would become essential to the 
imagination that the entire French nation had been able to resist from 
within the privacy of their own homes even while the regime around them 
collaborated, highlighting the power of the radio to form communities 
across borders. 

If the ‘war of the waves’ was a powerful metaphor at the time, the effect of 
the radio cannot be compared to a military struggle between two opposite 
factions. Algerians experienced a bewildering acceleration and multiplica- 
tion of news media. It was this bombardment that was characteristic of the 
period and that contrasted with previous ones. Though the circulation of 
news in the 1930s shifted to new media, aural culture, print culture, and 
visual culture remained heavily interconnected as before, as can be seen in 
Figure 4.1. Cinema encouraged the formation of a vibrant new popular 
sound culture that would in turn affect the radio, and both relied on a resur- 
gent newspaper industry. Individuals continued to exchange news through 
oral networks, manuscripts, and other older forms. There was no passage 
from one age to another, as in Algeria many people watched wars in the 
cinema before they ever learnt how to read the paper. 

The novelty of radio-listening was that it facilitated the formation of new 
political communities across borders. In the wider war between left and 
right, local polarization and distant conflict reinforced each other. This 
process was not dissimilar to the ways in which local relations between 
European settlers and dispossessed Muslims overlapped with the geopolit- 
ical fate of Muslim powers in Chapter 2. 

The technical constraints of the radio also made the existing problem of 
divergent audiences more evident. When the language of broadcasting of 
Radio-Algiers would suddenly switch from French to Arabic between 
shows, it was harder to ignore than newspapers published in different lan- 
guages displayed at the kiosk. While Algerians had long consumed forms of 
news from abroad, the radio made this process more visible (or indeed, 
audible) to all, and dramatized the fragmentation of audiences within the 
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Maritime 


Figure 4.1. L'Echo d'Oran, 12 April 1939, with the day’s radio programme 
under the “TSF heading and pictures taken from the latest film, shows the 
relationships between an increasingly illustrated press and the emergence of 
the radio and cinema (Gallica). 


same territory. As the news became more visibly and audibly uncertain, it 
became a space of debate, a way to work out uncertain political positions. 
It is this process, by which listening to the radio caused ‘colonialism to 
reveal itself, in the words of Ahmad Sahnun in 1939, that will focus our 
attention in Chapter 5. 


5 
Palestine the Martyr 


Distance and ‘Proxy Nationalism, 1911-48 


In 1938, local activists in Tlemcen tried to republish a pamphlet they had 
received from Cairo, entitled ‘Palestine the martyr (Filastin al-shahida). 
The text was seized by French police before they could do so. In order to 
justify the Arab Revolt against the British mandate in Palestine (1936-9) as 
a case of legitimate self-defence, the text mentioned numerous specific acts 
of violence committed against Palestinian Arabs: 


Have you heard the news of Palestine the martyr? The sacred Arab 
Palestine, the land of the al-Aqsa Mosque, whose surroundings we have 
blessed, the first qibla, the Third Holy Place and the land of the lord the 
Messiah, the Prophet of mercy and peace?" 


In the 1930s, the word ‘martyr’ (martyr/e or shahid/a) was one of the most 
common ones to be found next to Palestine in the Algerian press.” Many 
other countries were called ‘martyrs’ both in Arabic and in French. Libya, 
whose enduring suffering under Italian rule was of great concern to 
Algerians, was also dubbed a martyr.’ In 1920, one of the foundational texts 
of the Tunisian nationalist movement was ‘Abdelaziz Tha‘albïs book La 
Tunisie Martyre: ses revendications.* 

The word ‘martyr’ is not just a more religious way of saying ‘victim’ In 
both Christian and Islamic contexts, a ‘martyr’ is fundamentally a ‘witness. 
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* This is borne out by both the Greek and Arabic etymology. The Greek martus/marturos 
(from which the word ‘martyr’ is derived) means witness, as does the Arabic shahid, linked to 
such words as shahada, to testify, to bear witness. 
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A victim's suffering is meaningless, while a martyrs suffering bears witness 
to a higher truth for the whole community of believers. Individual martyrs 
are a well-known feature of modern nationalism. In Algeria as in many 
other places, the cult of individuals dead for the nation occupies a central 
role in the national imaginary.° In independent Algeria, a martyr (shahid) is 
a person who died in the struggle for independence against France. The 
‘Monument to the Martyr’ (Maqam al-shahid) that dominates the Algiers 
skyline plays the same role as Monuments to Unknown Soldiers do in so 
many other places around the world. But the text in 1938, like many others 
in this period, referred to the entirety of Palestine as a martyr. 

What does it mean to refer to a whole country as witness to a truth? 
Calling Palestine a ‘martyr’ meant that developments there carried lessons 
for Algeria. What exactly these lessons might be was uncertain. Over the 
course of the 1930s, Palestinian news played a central political role in Algeria 
because it seemed both important and distant. Distance gave Algerians a 
means to reconsider their own problems on a different scale, to zoom out, 
adjust their gaze and reconsider their relationships with each other. 

If understanding faraway events was essential, it was not easy, so news 
became an important site of debate and discussion. Typically, most com- 
mentators lamented that social inferiors were incapable of properly under- 
standing the news. L’Ikdam, writing in 1921, claimed that most Algerians in 
the countryside had a poor understanding of the contemporary Turkish 
War of Independence, ‘Ask the native mass what is Angora [Ankara], nearly 
all will answer, unsure, that Angora must be a young daughter of a sultan 
from the Thousand and One Nights)” Surveillance reports by the French 
administration expressed the same scepticism about the possibility of 
Algerians understanding world events. People were, they argued, insuffi- 
ciently educated to understand the news. No one saw these misunderstand- 
ings as constitutive of the very nature of news itself, which necessarily 
involved mediation to carry reports across distance.® 

Observation of events abroad played a determining role in the formation 
of what would come to be known as Algerian nationalism. Much has been 
written on the process by which individuals come to imagine themselves as 
forming part of a national community, but surprisingly little on how, in 


é McDougall, History and the Culture of Nationalism, 144-84. Anderson, Imagined 
Communities, 9-10. 

7 L'Ikdam, ‘Le vrai kémalisme en Algérie, 28 October 1921. 
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order to do so, they need to be able to imagine other nations. Canonically, 
the first call for national independence was by Messali Hadj, the founder of 
the Etoile Nord-Africaine (ENA), in 1927 while at an international congress 
in Brussels, though the respective importance of various figures and parties 
in the national struggle is hotly debated. This quest by much of Algerian 
historiography to find the ‘first’ call for national independence has come 
under well-deserved criticism, especially in the work of James McDougall.’ 
One of the defining features of a nation as an imagined community, after all, 
is that there are always other nations out there, developing in parallel, which 
is what makes something like the United Nations possible to conceive. 
‘Nationalism does not precede ‘internationalism, for the two terms form a 
mutually reinforcing pair of concepts."° 

Well before formal calls for Algerian independence were issued, Algerians 
longed for other nations, for their leaders, their hymns, their flags, aware of 
the power that this toolkit had on the world stage. In their houses they 
hung portraits of Mustafa Kemal, hero of Turkish independence, or of 
Abdelkrim, the leader of the Rif Republic in northern Morocco."* They 
mistook Egyptian nationalist hymns for Algerian ones well before an 
Algerian anthem had been written.’? Activists in early twentieth-century 
Algeria felt like the future was already somewhere else, and political mobil- 
ization was an attempt to bridge this distance between Algeria and the rest 
of the world. Adopting the temporality that Algerians were ‘backward’ and 
needed to ‘catch up, news of developments in other places articulated the 
space between current realities and the desired dream. This desire relied on 
distance, on Algerians frequently misunderstanding faraway places for their 
own purposes. 


? James McDougall, History and the Culture of Nationalism. 

1° Glenda Sluga and Patricia Clavin (eds.), Internationalisms: A Twentieth-Century History 
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Goebel, Anti-Imperial Metropolis; Claude Liauzu, Aux origines des Tiers-Mondismes. Colonisés 
et anticolonialistes en France, 1919-1939 (Paris, 1982); and Arthur Asseraf, ‘Making their Own 
Internationalism: Algerian Media and a Few Others the League Ignored, 1919-1943; in Jonas 
Brendebach, Martin Herzer, and Heidi Tworek (eds.), International Organizations and the 
Media in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (London, 2018). 
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Rather than seeing this activity as a preliminary phase to ‘real nationalist 
activity, it is possible to analyse it on its own terms. No one in Algeria 
claimed to be Palestinian, only that Palestines suffering made their own 
predicaments visible. Before martyrs for the nation could exist, before there 
could be monuments to unknown soldiers for whom flames would be lit, 
there were distant places whose suffering made action in Algeria urgent. 
Before the nation could have its martyrs, there were martyr nations. 

To see this at work, this chapter considers two case studies of contested 
distant events. First, Algerians observed keenly the Italian takeover of 
neighbouring Libya from 1911 to 1919. The invasion of a Muslim territory 
by a European power that was not France offered some activists known 
as the Young Algerians some of their first opportunities to experiment new 
forms of mobilization. Within a context of loyalism to France, however, the 
interpretation of events in Libya remained volatile, as they could be held 
to be directly relevant to Algeria or not depending on the context. This 
uncertain interpretation remained a problem during a second moment of 
mobilization around events in the British mandate of Palestine from 1929 
to 1939. Palestine seemed to offer a mirror back to communal relations 
between Muslims, Jews, and Europeans in Algeria, leading to a number of 
conflicting interpretations. In turn, this allows us to see the enduring 
Algerian fascination with Palestine in a new light. Rather than being an 
exceptional passion that poisoned local community relations, it emerges as 
a part of a much broader trend in which conflicting interpretations of news 
defined political communities. 


Mirror Colony: Libya, Italy, and the 
Young Algerians, 1911-19 


Constantine, November 1911. In the small streets of the old city, on the cor- 
ners of rue Bleue and rue Combes, a riot was brewing. A few days before, an 
Italian by the name of La Loggia had attacked two Muslims, including a 
young butcher. Outraged, Muslim butchers had stopped selling meat to 
Italians, and their young employees were busy sharpening their knives to 
retaliate against the city’s Italians that Sunday. People from the neighbouring 
towns started coming into the city in anticipation of the riot. 

They were to be disappointed: nothing happened. News of the riot had 
leaked to the police, who had heard reports through schoolteachers eaves- 
dropping on their Muslim students and overly chatty Muslim maids in 
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European households. A number of shady characters were preventatively 
arrested (pimps, vegetable sellers, and for some reason doughnut sellers 
who seem to have had a particularly bad reputation in police reports). The 
police patrolled the town, especially around the brothels, to dissuade any 
violent activity. Though the agitation clearly targeted Italians, the police 
chief in Constantine suspected that it was the premise for a general insur- 
rection against French rule driven by Muslim ‘fanaticism. Authorities were 
uncertain whether Muslims were just angry against Italians, or if this was 
just a dissimulated way of organizing against France.’* 

A few weeks earlier, in September 1911, Italy had declared war upon the 
Ottoman Empire to seize control of the North African provinces of Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica (in Arabic, Tarabulus-Gharb and Barga). In Algeria, Muslims 
even in remote regions were ‘quivering’ with news of the conflict." Patriotic 
Italians rowdily celebrated the victories they read in newspapers, irritating 
their Muslim neighbours who felt sympathy for the Tripolitanians being 
massacred. In the region’s ports and mines, Italians worked as unskilled 
manual labourers, thus competing with Muslims, which only exacerbated 
the tensions between two communities piled together in their poverty. In 
Bône and Sétif, drunken brawls erupted between Italians and Muslims, and 
throughout eastern Algeria, where Italians were numerous, the situation 
was tense." In early November 1911, tension had reached a pitch in Tunis, 
where political demonstrations over a Muslim cemetery had turned into 
violent riots between Tunisians and Italians on 7 and 8 November, leading 
to at least twenty dead (including Italians, Tunisians, and French police). 
It was news of these riots in Tunisia, known as the Djellaz Affair, that had 
travelled to Constantine and led the butchers there to plan similar attacks 
on 12 November. 

By now, these reactions hardly look surprising: this case of rioting and 
increased communal tension due to a perceived attack by Europeans on the 
Muslim world is similar to what we have encountered in previous chapters. 
What was different here was the uncertain meaning of this anti-Italian 
activity—the hesitation of the police officer in Constantine about to whether 
this activity was really anti-Italian or anti-French. The Italo-Turkish War led 
to one of the first political mobilizations of Muslims across Algeria tolerated 


13 Commissaire central of Constantine to préfet, 12, 14, and 15 November 1911, ANOM/ 
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14 Commune Mixte of Collo to préfet, ANOM/DC/B*182. 

1° Police report, Sétif, 14 November 1911, Constantine/B*182. Police report, Bone, 11 
November 1911, Constantine/B°182. 
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by the French state. Activists took advantage of the distance between events 
in Libya and events in Algeria rather than simply positing that Muslims 
in Libya were the same as Muslims in Algeria, as had previously been 
the case. It was the ambiguity of events in Libya that generated new forms 
of mobilization. 

The years around 1910-14 marked a turning-point in which Muslim 
activists began to adopt forms of political mobilization hitherto limited to 
the European population: public meetings, newspapers, and campaigns. 
Much of this activity has been described in scholarship as the first stirrings 
of a nationalist movement, but what has rarely been noted is that it was 
explicitly done in support of people who were not Algerian. The Young 
Algerians, a slick bilingual Algerian Muslim intelligentsia, pushed for 
greater civil rights for Muslims within the French political system. They 
walked a tightrope in which they had to appear loyal to France but also 
deeply involved in Muslim issues. Accused by settlers of a blanket rejection 
of all things European, Young Algerians debated Italian colonialism in 
nearby Libya as a way to figure out what was specific about French rule. 

Newspapers, in particular, had ‘the power to convene people in new 
ways, as scholars of African newspapers have put it.” The newspaper El 
Hack [al-Haqq, The Truth] in Oran, (not to be confused with the earlier 
El Hack published in Bône in 1893-4) launched a fundraising campaign in 
favour of the Muslim wounded in the Italo-Turkish War for an ‘Algerian 
Red Crescent. The campaign appears to have been initiated by some not- 
ables in Tlemcen, a city well known for its remaining kulughli families, but 
the success of the campaign came from the new format of the newspaper, 
which allowed new connections between different Algerian publics.’* At 
first the subscription started through the donations of small groups of 
urban businessmen, many of whom both wrote for the newspaper and had 
ads for the businesses on the back page, a sign of the limited network that 
made up the newspaper's editorial team. The vice-president of the subscription 
committee, Mohamed Bouayad, was the owner of an ‘Oriental jewellery’ 


16 See, for instance, Ageron, Les Algériens musulmans et la France 1871-1919 (Paris, 1968), 
912. Ahmed Koulakssis and Gilbert Meynier, LEmir Khaled: premier zaïm? Identité algérienne 
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shop located at the same address as the headquarters of El Hack, 3 rue de 
l'Hôtel de ville, and the first contributors included Ahmed Zerna, owner 
of a Turkish bath, and Stambouli, owner of a café, both of whom advertised 
in El Hack. 

The subscription then spread to various minor urban centres through 
the Oran region, including to rural areas, as certain tribes donated to the 
campaign (around Nedroma, for instance). Local notables, keen to have 
their name feature on these respectable lists, donated in droves. By printing 
the growing list of contributors each week, El Hack made the act of the 
charity into a kind of petition for the defence of Muslim rights in beleaguered 
Libya.” Starting in the pages of the newspaper, subscriptions then led to 
physical meetings to decide how the money should be administered. The 
meetings concluded that a small part of the funds should be used to support 
the continued printing of El Hack. They also discussed more local issues, 
like the suppression of some of the conditions of the indigénat.*® El Hack 
approved a boycott of all Italian-owned businesses in Tunisia that occurred 
after an Italian tramway driver killed a Tunisian child, in February 1912, 
and considered similar action in Algeria.”* 

Following El Hack’s initiative, organizing committees sprouted up in the 
other départements, and they were especially successful in the east: 344,000 
out of a total of 410,000 francs were collected in the Constantine départe- 
ment.” It is likely that this greater success came about not only because the 
eastern Constantine region was the least affected by settler colonialism and 
had always retained a politically active urban notability, but also because 
Constantine was more ‘plugged in’ to events in Tripoli, both through con- 
tacts with Tunis and through the numerous presence of Italians which made 
events of the Italo-Turkish War seem much closer there. The final sum was 
wired to the Ottoman ambassador in Paris to the order of the Red Crescent 
in Constantinople, which thanked them fulsomely. Through El Hack, 
Algerians took part in a global wave of fundraising and boycotts in support 
of the Ottoman Empire in 1911-12.” 


1 Judging by the names on the list of subscribers, while the overwhelming majority were 
Muslim some Europeans and not insignificant numbers of Jews donated as well. 

2 Monthly surveillance report, January 1912, ANOM/GGA/11H43. 

*1 El Hack, no. 18, 10-17 February 1912. 
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The entire process adhered strictly to proper administrative and diplomatic 
channels: El Hack insisted repeatedly that the préfet had been advised and 
that, following strict conditions, he did not have issues with the fundraising. 
The mobilization was doubly innocuous: it did not target France and it was 
for charity. As its promoters insisted, it will have ‘an essentially humanitar- 
ian goal and will in no way take on any political character; or be the occasion 
of any public demonstration’ The fundraising campaign, its organizing 
committees, and the role of El Hack and a new Muslim press feature in most 
histories of the emerging Algerian nationalist movement, but few of them 
note that the mobilization could only happen for a foreign cause. 

As we saw in Chapter 2, El Hack described itself as a newspaper ‘for the 
defence of Muslim interests. It portrayed the ‘indifference’ of Europeans to 
Muslim suffering as a problem both in Algeria and in the wider world: ‘if 
Bulgarians kill a few Turks at the border, it is an incident with no importance, 
if the opposite happens, its a massacre of Christians.”° Yet it carefully bal- 
anced this stance with loyalism to the French Republic: as it was launching 
its subscription for the Red Crescent, the newspaper also organized a two- 
week trip to France for its readers which included Bastille Day in Paris. 
Even with these precautions, El Hack was accused in the settler press of 
fanaticism and pan-Islamism for only supporting a Muslim cause, which 
was inherently suspicious. Dr Benthami, a prominent Young Algerian in 
Algiers, counterattacked with a campaign to fund a French army aeroplane 
to prove their loyalty, with limited success.”° 

For Young Algerians, news of the Italo-Turkish War in Libya was just 
close enough to mobilize without attracting too much official repression. El 
Hack could criticize the invasion because of the French government’s 
ambiguity on the issue. France was officially neutral in the conflict, but 
invasion occurred with tacit French support. Since at least 1881, France had 
encouraged Italy to take control of Libya. Late nineteenth-century Italian 
political opinion resented the fact that their country, busy unifying until 
1871, had arrived ‘late’ to the colonial game and missed out on the lion’s 
share of overseas possession that Britain and France enjoyed. Italian projects 
in North Africa originally set their sights on Tunisia, where a large Italian 
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population resided, but were thwarted by the creation of the French 
protectorate in 1881.77 In exchange, the French government encouraged 
Italians to pursue their interests in the neighbouring Ottoman province 
of Tripoli. As the governor-general of Algeria Jules Grévy wrote in 1881, if 
it were to occupy Libya, Italy would ‘face trials of the same nature as those 
that we underwent in our conquest of Algeria, but if it could ‘take advantage 
of the experience that we acquired in conquering our great colony’ then this 
would be a good thing, for it would 


completely isolate Algeria and Tunisia from any contact with the East with 
Muslim states and particularly with the Porte. In my opinion, modern 
civilization can only gain from the dismemberment of the Ottoman empire 
and the substitution of European interests to Muslim interests on the 
Mediterranean’s southern shore.”* 


For the French, Italian presence in Libya was a win-win: it would distract 
the Italians from being rowdy neighbours in Tunisia, and offer free insulation 
from Eastern influence. In 1902, the two governments passed a secret con- 
vention whereby Italy would allow France a free hand in Morocco while 
France would do the same for Italy in Tripolitania. As a crisis erupted 
between Germany and France over Morocco in 1911, Italy seized the oppor- 
tunity to declare war on the Ottoman Empire and invade Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica. In a final European push for territory in North Africa, the Italian 
invasion of Libya was rapidly followed by the 1912 Franco-Spanish takeover 
of Morocco. 

Fundamentally, the French themselves were confused as to whether they 
were on the same side as the Italians. On the one hand, French authorities 
could not but support the Italians as part of the shared European project to 
‘civilize’ North Africa. On the other hand, the presence of another imperial 
power so close could prove troublesome. It was a paradox of colonial projects 
that European powers saw themselves as engaging in a shared civilizational 
project, yet one of the primary drives for this expansion was European 
rivalry. In theory, colonialism was imagined as a set of perfectly parallel 
lines reaching out from Europe to the darker regions of the world, never 
intersecting or interfering with each other. In practice, these parallel lines 
intersected at times of European diplomatic tension, leading to dangerous 


?7 For increased surveillance of Italians during the invasion of Tunisia in 1881, see 
Introduction. 
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crossed wires as rival powers coveted each others colonial possessions and 
meddled with their internal politics.” 

The distance between France and Italy allowed the emergent Muslim 
press to criticize the Italo-Turkish War without appearing disloyal to France. 
Events involving France more directly, like the ongoing takeover of Morocco 
formalized in 1912, or injustices within Algeria, were more difficult to 
protest. In the format of the newspaper, articles on Libya would appear 
alongside those on colonial abuses within Algeria, separate but linked on 
the same page. Yet Libya was not just a proxy for Algeria in the Muslim 
press. Young Algerians were also unsure about news from Libya—its distance 
made it volatile, as suggested by its very different treatment in 1919, when 
Italian colonialism was no longer criticized but celebrated. 


1919: Italian Colonialism as Model 


At numerous points in their occupation of Libya from 1911 to 1940, Italian 
governments referred to French Algeria as a model or counter-model of 
what they wished to do on their new ‘fourth shore (quarta sponda).*° 
Policies easily moved across the two ‘Latin sister’ colonies, and because of 
this, it was difficult for French authorities in Algeria to maintain distance 
with their Italian colleagues. The most blatant case of Italians borrowing 
from French reforms occurred in 1919, and a resurgent Young Algerian 
press pounced on these developments. While in 1911 Libya had come to 
stand for the evils of European treatment of Muslims, in 1919 Italy was held 
up as a model to reform French colonialism. 

In 1919, both the French and Italian governments were considering new 
institutional arrangements in their North African colonies. In Algeria, the 
conscription of 250,000 Algerians in the First World War, some 80,000 of 
whom died, led to calls for political rights in exchange for military service. 
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In Libya, Italians exhausted by the First World War and having effectively 
withdrawn from much of the country were in a weak position and keen to 
secure maximum legitimacy at minimum cost. 

The French government discussed various ambitious reforms, but even- 
tually the law of February 1919, or Jonnart law, fell short of the Young 
Algerians’ demands for full political rights. It gave Algerian Muslims limited 
local political rights including, for many, the possibility to participate in 
local elections for the first time, but it stopped well short of full citizenship. 
Arguably, it even made naturalization into full French citizens more difficult 
for those who did not surrender their Muslim legal status.*? 

While the French government was preparing this law, officials in the 
Italian Colonial Ministry asked to receive copies of French parliamentary 
records.** A few months later, when the Italians published their own Legge 
fondamentale (or Qanun asasi in Arabic) for Tripolitania and Cyrenaica in 
1 June and 31 October 1919, respectively, certain articles turned out to be 
virtually identical to the French February 1919 law.” Yet the Italian law, 
unlike the final version of the French one, allowed Libyan Muslims to enjoy 
full Italian citizenship whilst retaining their Muslim personal status and 
being governed by Islamic law in private matters. Furthermore, these laws 
established Arabic as a language of primary and secondary education, 
which the French refused to do in Algeria.** 

While the Italian government was keen to portray the Legge fondamentale 
as coming purely out of its ‘generous’ and ‘liberal’ spirit, the truth was that 
this arrangement was made out of necessity rather than choice. Italy’s sover- 
eignty was formally recognized by treaty in 1912, but during the First World 
War, it had lost military control of much of the territory. The Legge were a 
concession to local élites to encourage them to govern in cooperation with 
the Italian government while the self-proclaimed Tripolitanian Republic 
and the Sanussi in Cyrenaica were already self-governing in practice. 


*! Florence Renucci, ‘Laccession des indigènes à la citoyenneté entre assimilation et 
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Inherently fragile, the Legge fondamentale were never applied as Libya 
descended into another phase of violent conflict. 

For the Young Algerians busy asking for more civil rights within the 
French context, however, the Legge fondamentale were convenient even if 
they remained unimplemented. The year 1919 was a time of great political 
opportunity and re-organization. After the closure of all Muslim news- 
papers during the war, L'Islam (Algiers) and Le Rachidi (Djidjelli) united in 
1919 to form LIkdam. In L'Ikdam, talking about Libya gave the group a 
way of couching their criticism of French policies in loyalist language. “We 
do not wish, for the good of our country, for its reputation in the world as a 
liberal power, that unfortunate comparisons could be made between its 
Muslim policy and that of other nations, noted Ahmed Balloul.** Would it 
not look bad for France if Italians, newcomers to the colonial game, were 
proving better colonizers than the French?’ While in 1911-12 Young 
Algerian newspapers had painted Italy negatively, protesting the Italian 
aggression of the Ottoman Empire as an attack on all Muslims, a few years 
later, Italy switched around to being a positive model to put pressure on the 
French government. This reversal was possible because Algerians were ill- 
acquainted with events on the ground in Libya, making it easier for them to 
interpret the little news there was to their own ends. 

Conservative French commentators accused the Italians of sowing discord 
in Algeria by throwing glitter in the eyes of the natives with liberal policies 
of equality that would never work. A newspaper in Constantine was con- 
temptuous of the Young Algerians’ use of Ttalian liberalism’ to request their 
own ‘Constitution’ because later developments in Libya had shown how 
wrong Italians had been. ‘How much more advised and adapted to the true 
interests of the natives, and how much more liberal, the policy practised in 
North Africa by France, a policy of economic betterment, assistance and 
social protections.*’ 

In both 1911 and 1919, Young Algerian interpretations of Libyan news 
relied on a particular geometry: events next door were like Algeria but it 
was extremely important that they were not the same. This was the geography 
of colonial powers themselves, who understood individual colonial empires 
to be both linked and yet nationally different. The Young Algerians did not 
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contest the value of colonial rule but they did vigorously debate the differences 
between specific kinds of colonialism. At a time when there was barely any 
alternative to the consensus that colonialism was a good thing, the best 
way to solve a problem in colonial rule could only be making Algeria look 
like another colony.* For this reason, news from Libya, the closest colony 
not ruled by France, was especially useful to imagining what a reformed 
Algeria might look like. Changes of mind about whether Italian rule was a 
model or a counter-model, however, suggest that this distance also made 
the interpretation of events uncertain. Both the importance and uncertainty 
of understanding foreign events would be dramatized in the 1930s with 
events in Palestine. 


The Events of Palestine seen by a North African, 1929-39 


In 1930, a man named Victor Spielmann published a book called The Events 
of Palestine seen by a North African, from his house on the heights of Algiers. 
‘Book is perhaps an overstatement, as the work was a collage of various 
newspaper articles taken from across the French and North African press on 
the wave of violence that had swept mandate Palestine in 1929, accompanied 
by Spielmann’s acerbic comments.” For Spielmann, events in Palestine were 
on the edge of ‘bursting into a world conflict, like those in the Balkans.*° 
One warm August week in 1929, in the face of increasing Jewish immi- 
gration, Palestinian Arabs rioted, killing 133 Jews, followed by an intervention 
of British police that killed an estimated 110 Arabs. After an uneasy quiet, 
Palestinian Arabs called for a general strike in 1936, leading to a mass insur- 
rection against British rule and Jewish immigration that would last until 
1939.** The increase of violence in Palestine aroused Algerians’ interest. 
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Events under the British mandate held a mirror up to developments in Algeria, 
with a cast of actors (a European imperial power, Jews and Muslims, settlers 
and natives) just familiar enough to be recognizable. Algerians, however, did 
not just manipulate events in Palestine instrumentally for their own political 
purposes back home. After all, this would suggest that people in Algeria 
already had clear political agendas separate from events on the eastern side of 
the Mediterranean. Instead, the back-and-forth between events here and there 
helped actors to define the categories in which they operated and to forge 
larger political programmes. Palestine, in 1930s Algeria, was ‘good to think.” 

Part of the reason why events in Palestine took on such importance was 
because debates over the small Jewish community had long had an over- 
sized political importance in Algerian political culture. European settlers in 
particular had a longstanding culture of political anti-Semitism which cli- 
maxed around the anti-Jewish crisis of 1897-1901. At that time, candidates 
on ‘anti-Jewish lists’ swept to electoral success, and marketing absinth or 
cigarettes as antijuif was a popular way to boost sales, as settlers openly 
revolted against the French government to strip Algerian Jews of the French 
nationality which they had acquired in 1870.“ 

Spielmann’s own political radicalization, which would later lead him to 
become one of the few Europeans to be actively involved in Muslim politics 
in Algeria, began in this moment of anti-Jewish fever. Spielmann was born 
in 1866 in Alsace to a family which would soon leave for Algeria to become 
small colons, a venture which was ruined in the economic crises of the late 
nineteenth century.** Following a stint in anti-Jewish politics, however, 
what made Spielmann stand out was an increasing shift towards sympathizing 
with landless Muslim peasants. In 1910, he wrote a number of accusatory 
articles attributing the emigration of Muslims to Syria to the harshness of 
the French colonial system.“ By the 1930s, Spielmann had rejected his 
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earlier anti-Jewish positions and was firmly opposed to the prevalent racism 
of the settler community. But his concern with a nexus of issues around 
capitalism, dispossession, and inter-communal relations remained, which is 
what led him to an abiding interest in Palestine. 

In Spielmann’s collection of newspaper articles published in 1930, it was 
clear that there were many different ways of reading events in Palestine, 
depending on one’s ideological preference and on how many actors one 
identified. The Events of Palestine provided a spectrum of different inter- 
pretations from across the francophone press in Algeria, France, Morocco, 
and Tunisia. 

As the 1929 riots started over access to the Western Wall in the Old City 
of Jerusalem, the simplest reading of the conflict in Palestine was that it was 
a religious war between Muslims and Jews. In this case the British were left 
out of the equation and the conflict seemed strangely medieval: ‘we thought 
that civilization had made religious wars disappear forever, noted one 
newspaper.*° However, most commentators at the time dismissed this 
purely religious explanation, seeing it instead as a ‘clash of political and 
economic interests.“ 

A lively strand of anti-Jewish commentary blamed the violence in 
Palestine squarely on the Jewish refusal to assimilate: ‘the situation of Jews, 
wherever they are, is overall pretty comfortable [...] there will no longer be 
a Jewish question anywhere, and no persecution, when the Jews will want to 
be only men.** A uniquely European Algerian perspective felt sympathy for 
the ‘very beautiful’ attempt to establish settler colonialism among the Arabs, 
but criticized Zionists for doing it with the ‘impetuous zeal of neophytes. 
The problem was not trying to bring civilization by kicking people off their 
land, but only that Jews were in charge of the process.” 

Conversely, the French Grand Rabbi Israél Levy blamed Muslim fanaticism 
for the violence, and further accused British imperial policy of pro-Muslim 
sympathy: 


In Palestine, most of these civil servants have started their career in the 
Indies. The Muslim problem haunts them! In the Indies, it is important for 
Great Britain to guarantee the sympathy of Muslims. [...] It is this policy 


46 La voix indigène (Constantine, 5 September 1929), quoted in Spielmann, Événements, 32. 
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that the British High Commission has applied in Palestine and that lies at 
the root of current events.”° 


For Levy, therefore, British responsibility lay behind Muslim rage. Others 
went further still, blaming imperial Britain and her ‘insatiable appetite —on 
this reading, Zionism was ‘used’ by Britain to satisfy her aims, and both 
Arabs and Jews were mere pawns in the hands of London.” 

Yet another line of interpretation attributed events to an economic strug- 
gle for land. Violence, in this reading, stemmed from the Palestinian peas- 
ants’ dispossession by Zionist land acquisition. “This is a colonial problem, 
insisted a socialist paper. These commentators insisted on the necessity of 
distinguishing between Jews all over the world and Zionists in Palestine: 
‘[Palestinians] are a peaceful population of small farmers, enemies of vio- 
lence and who, in the past, have always lived on excellent terms with Jewish 
elements dispersed amidst them:?*? 

Yet some publications had trouble distinguishing between Zionists and 
Jews. Denunciations of Zionist dispossession frequently melded into a more 
general denunciation of capitalism, via the role of American Jewish capital 
in providing the funds to buy Palestinian land." Leftist commentators in 
particular often equated colonial domination with capitalist monopoly. 
According to Lenin’s influential analysis, European imperialism abroad was 
the result of an attempt to maintain economic monopolies and was thus 
‘the highest form of capitalisn’.** Imperial explanations involving Britain, 
colonial ones involving Zionists, and economic ones involving a headless 
capitalism often melded into each other. Spielmann himself was a partisan 
of these more structural analyses, and particularly focused on issues of land 
common to struggles in North Africa and Palestine: ‘the Arabs of Palestine 
and of all colonized countries are hostile not to Jewish colonization but to 
all land-grabbing foreign colonization.” 

As the 1930s progressed, the interpretations present in Spielmann’s 
collection only got more divergent, as events in Palestine became harder to 
disentangle from the rise of anti-Semitism throughout Europe. The 1930s 
saw a re-activation of anti-Jewish politics that had never dissipated. 
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Around Oran, for instance, the Ligues Latines founded by Jules Molle 
dominated political life, advocating an alliance among the Latin race 
between Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Italians against both Arabs and Jews. 
Molle himself, after having been mayor of Oran, was elected to the French 
Parliament between 1928 and 1931, and it was the same anti-Jewish politics 
that would lead the Franco sympathizer Gabriel Lambert to power in 1934.56 

In July 1933, events in Germany rather than Palestine led to an anti-Jewish 
outburst at the annual fair in Tlemcen. A few months after the Nazi takeover 
of power, a rumour had circulated that the French government was planning 
to send German Jewish refugees to the region and to set aside quotas of posi- 
tions from them in key industries as well as granting them land. On 5 July, 
groups of young Muslim men took to attacking Jewish stands at the fair, 
ransacking businesses and throwing rocks at the police. The incident com- 
bined several ingredients: an economic slowdown, news from Germany, and 
a longstanding Muslim perception that the French government would priv- 
ilege Jews against Muslim interests.” The political context reinforced the 
tendency to see Jews as human embodiments of various shadowy forces: 
capitalism, imperialism or the cosmopolitan forces of liberal democracy. 
Events in Tlemcen in 1933 provoked a local atmosphere of panic among the 
Jewish community, but they remained relatively contained.* 

By contrast, the next year violent riots exploded that provoked widespread 
debate in the Algerian and French press. In August 1934 in Constantine, a 
Muslim crowd went on an anti-Jewish rampage, killing twenty-three Jews, 
while in the ensuing maelstrom French police killed three Muslims. The 
‘pogrom of Constantine shocked the Algerian press and provoked a flood 
of commentary. An investigative committee was launched to establish 
whether the causes were spontaneous and local, or whether the riot came 
out of a pre-meditated plot. Authorities were so concerned that they had 
not anticipated this explosion of violence that they launched a re-structuring 
of intelligence services. No longer would local administrators write surveil- 
lance reports on top of their other duties. Instead, surveillance was now 
given over to specialists in the new Centre d'Information et d’Etudes, of 
which there would be one for each département.” 
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The political reaction after the Constantine riots laid the roots for 
inter-communal relations in the French Republic for decades to come. 
Colonial authorities exploited inter-communal violence to institute blanket 
repression against Muslim political movements. Governor-General Jules 
Carde re-activated old pan-Islamist clichés, claiming the ulama were ‘mis- 
sionaries’ from a Pan-Islamic Committee, ‘corresponding with the Hijaz [...] 
by a secret system. Events in Constantine were a sign of backwardness, of a 
bygone time of religious violence unfit for colonial modernity. As Carde 
wrote, the ‘hatred among races and religions that was thought to be defini- 
tively extinguished after a century of occupation, is reborn.°? Muslim political 
movements were accused of racism, one example among many of an enduring 
French tradition of only blaming Muslims for anti-Semitism. 

In a context of increasing local anti-Jewish violence, events in Palestine 
seemed to offer a way to disentangle local relationships between Muslims, 
Jews, and European colonialism, but the relationship between events here 
and there was unclear. Were the same forces at work or was it news from 
other places that was precipitating violence in Algeria? Part of the reason 
why events in Palestine took up such space is because there was no consensus 
on what they meant. Events in Palestine sat on an uncertain fence between 
community and party politics, and between religious and ideological 
allegiance. With the election of Léon Blum (both socialist and Jewish) as 
French prime minister in 1936, the issue of reforms for Muslims, European 
anti-Semitism, Muslim-Jewish relations, left-right polarization, and inter- 
national politics all became hopelessly confused. Events in Palestine seemed 
close enough to be intelligible, but distant enough to provoke uncertainty as 
to whether the problems were really the same as in Algeria. “The Palestinian 
question is too far from us for us to be able to judge it wisely, wrote Tayeb 
Djaidir in Oran socialiste in August 1938, but few showed his restraint.** By 
1938, authorities would become so concerned with the role of Palestinian 
news that each monthly surveillance report contained a section dedicated 
to the impact of Palestine.°? 
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For Muslims, Palestine was emerging by the 1930s as the main rallying 
point for global Muslim politics, most evidently when the mufti of Jerusalem 
and leader of the Palestinian Supreme Muslim Council, Amin al-Husayni, 
organized the General Islamic Congress in Jerusalem in the wake of the 
1929 riots.® Solidarity with Palestine was different from previous solidarity 
campaigns like that around Libya in 1911-12, as it carried the added value 
of the holy sites of Jerusalem as a centre of the Muslim world, especially 
after the abolition of the caliphate and the failure of various attempts to 
revive it. In Algeria, this was reinforced by perceived analogies between 
settler colonialism in Algeria and Palestine. When Algerians listened to the 
Egyptian Mohammed Abdel-Wahab sing ‘the house is our house and the 
land is our father’s’ (al-bayt baytuna wa al-ard li-abina), they embued it 
with different connotations to other places in the Arab world. As a news- 
paper from the Mzab region said, ‘let us take care not to lose the holy 
Palestine like we lost the paradise of the Maghrib. 

This religious affinity combined with a new reading of international events 
in the interwar period that saw all colonized people as being affected by a 
unified ‘imperialism’ that knew no distinction between different European 
powers. In 1934, El Ouma, the newspaper of Messali’s nationalist ENA, by 
far the most radical group of nationalist activists, blamed Jews for being 
everywhere the ‘agents of imperialism’ against Muslims. In Algeria, Jews were 
‘friends and servants of French imperialism, [who] have betrayed the 
Arab people by getting naturalized en bloc in 1870. El Ouma was taking up 
an old Algerian Muslim polemic that Jews, previously just as ‘native’ as 
Muslims, were traitorous for switching over to the colonizer’s side after 
acquiring French citizenship under the 1870 Crémieux decree. Yet El Ouma 
also broadened this analysis, arguing that struggling against Jews every- 
where was ‘struggling against imperialism, which Jews supported. The 
analogy with Zionists furthering the work of British imperialism against 
Palestinians was evident. 

But not everyone agreed—other Muslim commentators blamed European 
anti-Semitism as the main cause of the disturbance. Sadek Denden, one of 
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the representatives of the previous generation of Young Algerians who had 
founded the newspaper Lislam back in 1909, claimed that Muslims in 
North Africa only felt admiration and solidarity for Jews persecuted by the 
hatred of Germans for the Semites. To Denden, who had spent his long jour- 
nalistic career combatting European prejudice against Muslims, the main 
problem was European racism, against which Muslims and Jews were allies.” 

Initially, most Muslim leaders distanced themselves from conflating 
Algerian Jews with Zionists. The charismatic head of the Association of the 
Algerian Muslim Ulama (AUMA), Abdelhamid Ibn Badis, intervened 
personally in Constantine to stop the riots and to insist that real Muslims 
had no problems with Jews. In order for Muslims to be seen as a modern 
community worthy of being granted civil rights, it was imperative that 
they appear progressive and capable of alliances across community divides. 
The AUMA engaged in a deliberate performance of its close ties with Jewish 
community leaders, to show that Muslims and Jews could work together for 
a more equal Algeria against the common enemy of settler racism. This per- 
formance reached a climax around the 1936 election of the Front Populaire. 
As Léon Blum, the new French prime minister, was Jewish, it was particularly 
important to show that Muslims could be friends with Jews in order to secure 
reforms in Paris. This was a time when a meeting against anti-Semitism and 
racism could see shaykh Tayyib al-‘Uqbi of the AUMA share a platform 
alongside Jewish Algerian author Sadia Lévy, Muslim socialist Mohammed 
Kessous, and a rising leftist journalist named Albert Camus. In 1937, Ibn 
Badis and the Muslim Congress received Bernard Lecache, the founder of 
the International League Against Antisemitism (LICA), Frances first mass 
anti-racist organization.” In another development which would repeat 
itself later in the twentieth century, a large Jewish anti-racist organization 
(in this case, the LICA) sought allies among the more numerous but less 
organized Muslims whilst ignoring their specific demands when they were 
inconvenient to its own agenda. 
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Yet Ibn Badis was outraged at developments in Palestine, a position that 
became more difficult with the outbreak of the Arab Revolt in 1936. To 
avoid problems, he cautiously attributed the revolt to ‘English colonialism, 
and he conspicuously did not mention Jews. By 1937, however, hope in the 
Front Populaire was fading as it had failed to secure the moderate reforms of 
the Blum-Viollette Plan in the face of mass settler opposition. Muslim 
disillusionment with Blum coincided with the peak of Arab rebellion in 
Palestine and British repression against what was now a widespread peasant 
insurrection. Ibn Badis still tried to hold ground between criticizing the 
turn of events in Palestine and not appearing anti-Jewish, but his tone as 
well as that of most Muslim leaders was showing signs of strain. Jewish 
anti-racist organizations still called on Ibn Badis to sign vague calls for both 
sides to cease violence, whilst not taking a stand on issues affecting Muslims 
in Palestine or Algeria.” 

Increasingly, Ibn Badis heavily encouraged Algerian solidarity with 
Palestine, advocating for mosques to collect funds for it, and criticized 
‘Arabs’ for not caring about Palestine enough in his magazine Al-Shihab.”* 
In May 1938 he sent a telegram to the MAE protesting to the League of 
Nations about the treatment of Arab Palestinians under the mandate. The 
ministry replied that such a request could only be presented to the mandatory 
power (Britain) and thus did not transmit it to Geneva.” 

Changing analysis of events in Palestine was part of a gradual radicaliza- 
tion of politics in Algeria that made increasing use of ‘colonialism (isti‘mar) 
as a unified and negative category that had to be fought the world over. This 
was in marked difference to the previous, more moderate Young Algerian 
treatment of Libya which carefully contrasted French and Italian rule. In 
January 1938 Al Shihab printed photographs of three men side by side on 
the same page: Muhammad al Qurri, killed by the French in Morocco; 
Omar al-Mukhtar, killed by the Italians in Libya; and Farhan al-Saadi, killed 
by the British in Palestine. It declared that these three nationalist leaders 
were all equally ‘victims of colonialism’ (dahaya al-isti‘mar) whether French, 
Italian, or British.”* Al Shihab proclaimed all forms of colonialism to be one 
and the same and distinctively negative, while the Young Algerians’ political 
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activity was dedicated to reforming colonialism, and thus drew on other 
models of colonialism as examples (positive or negative) to change Algeria. 

In Arabic especially, this was a new, unified, and distinctly negative 
meaning of the word isti‘mar, which until the end of the nineteenth century 
meant something more like ‘public works’ or ‘development.”* This unified 
analysis had a number of consequences: before then, if French colonialism 
was separate from colonialism more generally, then improvements could be 
sought from the French state itself. By contrast, if all colonialism was equally 
bad then the only solution for Algeria’s future lay in separating from France. 
For Algerian Muslims, therefore, events in Palestine were a way to think 
through the very nature of local colonial rule, and thus to debate the central 
political question of the time: whether civil rights should be sought within 
the French state or outside of it. 

For Algerian Jews, events in Palestine were no more straightforward. 
Jerusalem was the object of a deep religious affinity, and North African 
rabbis had long been to Palestine to study, while the elderly went on pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land to die and be buried on the Mount of Olives.’ 
Supporting embattled co-religionists in Palestine was considered an important 
religious and communal duty, and European rabbis toured Algeria collecting 
funds to support the Zionist effort in Palestine.’° Yet a deep religious affinity 
for Palestine could coexist with a lack of interest in the secular Zionist pro- 
ject. It has often been noted that Algerian Jews were not big supporters of 
Zionism, and it does seem that Zionist movements were less successful 
among more assimilated Algerians than among their Moroccan or Tunisian 
brethren.” Some Zionist groups had existed in Algeria since the end of the 
First World War, but they were small, and few Algerian Jews considered 
emigration. Many more saw Palestine only as a place for less fortunate Jews 
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to emigrate, and to which they should send help, while their own secular 
salvation lay in France.”* 

Muslim leaders sometimes appeared to exaggerate Jewish mobilization in 
Algeria in order to inspire Muslims to unite. An advertisement in El Ouma, 
for instance, stated simply: Jews have collected 42 million for their brothers 
who have emigrated to Palestine. Our newspaper needs money to intensify 
action, do you understand, Muslims?’’”? By contrast, the official Islamic 
clergy vented carefully at the Palestinian situation without making any con- 
nections to France, so as to appear loyal. In a Friday sermon (khutba) in 
September 1938, shaykh Said Aboulaya said the English were enemies of 
Islam but claimed ‘a similar situation would never have happened in a coun- 
try under French domination’ °° 

Though relatively limited, Jewish fundraising activity bred frustration 
amongst Muslims with accusations of unequal treatment. In Bone, Muslims 
were angered at rumours that Jews were collecting funds in their synagogue 
while the government had banned a similar Muslim fundraising event for 
Arab Palestinians.*’ In yet another sign of things to come in later times, 
Muslims correctly pointed out structural inequalities between the French 
state’s treatment of Muslims and Jews, but also blamed Jews for the racial 
hierarchies of an order in which they were hardly dominant. 

The alliances of local Jewish communities with European colonial powers 
in both Algeria and Palestine strengthened this comparison. The Etoile Nord- 
Africaine refused to cooperate with Lecaches League against Antisemitism, 
claiming that ‘Zionism was but a form of racism and imperialism as much 
as that of Hitler or Mussolini’** By contrast, many in the Jewish community 
in Constantine suspected a plot: the increasingly assertive ulama or other 
Muslim groups must have been conspiring along with Egyptian, Syrian, and 
Palestinian groups and Hitlers Germany against Jews.** 

Though Palestinian events resonated with local Muslim-Jewish relations, 
it is important not to reduce them to this. Europeans were equally obsessed 
with events in Palestine, whether for religious reasons as Christians or for 
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political ones as anti-Semites. The progressive Catholic couple of Jean and 
Jeanne Scelles-Millie founded the Union of Monotheist Believers in 1934 to 
bring Muslims, Christians, and Jews together with shaykh Tayyib al ‘Uqbi, 
another Islamic scholar who had founded the AUMA along with Ibn Badis, 
and the Jewish activist Elie Gozlan.** Later their activities would focus on 
the shared protection of holy sites in Palestine. On the other side of the 
political spectrum, right-wing Europeans were morbidly fascinated with 
using violence in Palestine to feed their anti-Semitic obsessions, and clearly 
it sold: in 1938, Oran-Matin for instance, the newspaper of the city’s right, 
sent a correspondent to report in Palestine, an unusual expense that showed 
the importance of events there.*° 

Through European anti-Semitism, the situation in Palestine was deeply 
linked with European politics in Germany, Italy, and France. Italian fascist 
propaganda, for instance, emphasized British acts of violence in Palestine to 
try to gain wider Arab support. Some Muslims certainly found the new 
European anti-Semitism appealing. Shakib Arslan, the Syrian émigré in 
Geneva who was crucial to the intellectual development of North African 
nationalist movements, flirted with alliances in Germany and Italy. 
Conversely, accusations of Muslim collusion with France’s fascist enemies in 
Germany and Italy were also used to repress nationalist movements.*° 

Shared interest in Palestine only made debates more virulent. In 1937, 
a disagreement opened up between the Catholic activist couple Jean and 
Jeanne Scelles-Millie and the Muslim religious leader Ibn Badis during 
the meeting of the Muslim Congress, a coalition of groups pushing for civil 
rights from the French government. On 26 July, either Jean or Jeanne (both 
were equally prominent and the police report is unclear) put forth a motion 
to the Second Muslim Congress about Muslim participation in the ongoing 
Spanish Civil War. The Scelles-Millies, like many leftist Europeans, thought 
that Algerian Muslims struggling for greater freedom were natural allies of 
Republican Spain. Ibn Badis rejected the motion, arguing that the Congress 
should not get involved in foreign politics. In fact, if the Congress were to 
intervene in foreign affairs, he said, they would intervene not for Spain but 
for Palestine, ‘dismembered by English colonialism.*” Ibn Badis reply was 
richly suggestive, as it appeared to be saying two things at once. The first 
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half of Ibn Badis statement, denying that Algerians should get involved in 
foreign affairs, distinguished between Algerian ‘national interests and 
‘foreign problems. The second half of the statement, however, directly 
contradicts this, emphasizing the importance of Palestine at the expense of 
Spain. Algerian Muslims, as Ibn Badis repeatedly stated elsewhere, had an 
indissoluble tie to the larger Arab-Muslim nation: the founding motto of 
the AUMA was ‘Islam is our religion, Arabic is our language, Algeria is our 
homeland’ (al-islam dinuna, al-arabiyya lughatuna, al-jazair watanuna). 
Here, Ibn Badis defined the Algerian nation by denying its links with Spain 
and asserting its links to Palestine. 


1948: Exploiting Palestine? 


While interest in Palestine was widespread across Algerian society, author- 
ities remained convinced that it was just a proxy for Muslim nationalism. 
Much like the police officer in 1911 in Constantine, they thought talking 
about foreign events was just a form of deception in talking about the real 
issue: French rule in Algeria. This would endure beyond the events of 
1936-9. In 1948, conflict heated up once again in Palestine as the mandate 
neared its end and the United Nations proposed a partition between an 
Arab and a Jewish state which was rejected by Arabs. By May 1948, war 
between the Jewish Yishuv, Palestinian Arabs, and neighbouring Arab states 
led to the establishment of the state of Israel, the crushing of the promised 
Arab Palestinian state, and the forced exile of most of the Palestinian popu- 
lation in the nakba. 

A power struggle unfolded between different Muslim parties as to who 
should lead the Algerian Committee for Help to Palestine. While some parties 
wanted a member of the ulama to take the leadership, as ‘the Palestinian 
question is as much religious as it is political, Messali Hadÿs supporters 
insisted that he should head the committee from his prison cell. Eventually, 
two separate committees were formed as the issue of leadership over 
Palestinian solidarity was conflated with leadership of the nationalist 
movement in general.** The Mouvement pour le Triomphe des Libertés 
Démocratiques (MTLD) claimed to have raised over a million francs for 
Palestine." By this stage, even the more moderate wings of the Muslim 
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press were claiming that ‘Zionism is nothing else than a form of colonialism, 
and we have suffered too much from colonialism not to be sympathetic to 
the brother people of Palestine:”° In May, Algerian, Moroccan, and Tunisian 
nationalists filed a joint note to the French minister of foreign affairs to 
invite him not to recognize the new Israeli state.” 

It is tempting to say that people in Algeria used Palestine for their own 
aims, that they diverted solidarity for other purposes. The main Algerian 
nationalist party, Messali’s Parti MTLD, which had succeeded the ENA, 
launched a fundraising campaign for Palestine at the same time as it was 
collecting money to fund its own electoral campaigns. French surveillance 
reports were scathing about this combination: ‘One wonders if this duality 
is not sought to create a confusion between the two products, mused the 
intelligence officer, continuing to suggest that Palestine was ‘exploited [...] 
in an opportunistic sense favourable to each [party’s] ambitions and schemes.” 
But implicit in this judgement is the idea that Algerian nationalism was 
more real and immediate to activists than their relationship to Palestine. 
Why would ‘Palestine’ be any more or less imaginary to people than ‘Algeria 
or ‘France’? Instead, observing events in Palestine was central to defining 
the existence of a distinct Algerian nation that should acquire independ- 
ence from French colonialism. Through observing places like Palestine and 
comparing them with their own predicament, some Algerians came to 
understand their problem as a systematic problem of European colonialism 
in the Arab-Muslim world. 

In recent years, much has been written about the importance of events in 
Palestine in shaping relationships between Muslims, Jews, and the French 
state in recent years.’ But the issues to do with Palestinian news were far 
from being unique: they were constitutive of the nature of news itself. 

This suggests a complex relationship between newspapers and nationalism. 
On the one hand, newspapers created new communities of readers and 
new forms of political action, as was clear in the way El Hack mobilized 
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committees across Algeria in 1911. Yet these communities were not 
pre-determined in advance; they were forged through the discussion and 
interpretation of news. Derek Peterson and others have shown how, in 
other African contexts, newspaper coverage both shaped local audiences 
and exhibited a deterritorialized interest in the wider world.” As we saw 
in Chapter 2, Muslim newspapers in Algeria collected and organized news 
from across the Muslim world for their audience. Cases like Palestine tested 
what exactly it meant to be Muslim, Algerian, or both. Debates like those 
between Ibn Badis and the Scelles-Millies about Spain versus Palestine traced 
the limits of who would be included in an Algerian national community. 
Newspapers made certain forms of political mobilization possible, but on 
their own, they did not have the power to summon a nation into existence. 


°t Derek Peterson, Emma Hunter, and Stephanie Newell (eds.), African Print Cultures: 
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Epilogue 


Imagined Divisions 


On 1 November 1954, a group of young men calling themselves the Front 
de Libération Nationale (FLN) launched an insurrection against colonialism. 
One of the first targets of the insurrection was the Radio-Alger transmissions 
post. From the beginning, both sides of the Algerian War of Independence 
thought that whoever controlled the radio would control Algeria. In the 
words of one French military report, ‘Radio is to the Algerian War what the 
machine-gun was to the war of [19]14 and the tank to the war of [19]40." 

In 1959, one of the FLN’s most famous members, the Martinican psych- 
iatrist Frantz Fanon, published a series of essays entitled LAn V de la révolu- 
tion algérienne, or in a rather misleading English translation, Studies in a 
Dying Colonialism.’ As the title suggested, the aim of the collection was to 
chronicle what Fanon saw as a total transformation of Algerian society in its 
anti-colonial revolution. In one of the essays, ‘Ici la voix de l'Algérie...’ Fanon 
focused on the effects of the radio. He described a transformation that 
occurred in 1956, when the FLN’s clandestine radio show Voix de l'Algérie 
libre started emitting. According to Fanon, people rushed to buy radios and 
listened as whole families or crowds. The radio was giving a voice to the 
nation, bringing together disparate experiences ‘and organizing them into a 
national and Algerian thought.’ Listening to the radio made the peasants 
into Algerians. 

Certainly, control of news media played an important role in the conflict. 
The FLN spread pamphlets in villages and tried with limited success to 
distribute its newspaper El Moudjahid throughout Algeria.* The French 
army attempted to gain the loyalty of the Algerian population by placing 
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loudspeakers on the top of government buildings, blaring forth the latest 
victories, and launching mobile cinema tours around the countryside. In the 
centre of villages they displayed ‘visual newspapers with large images and 
minimal text to explain recent events.” Because radio and TV broadcasts 
had been nationalized since 1945, the French government exercised a tight 
control on Radiodiffusion-Télévision Francaise (RTF). From March 1955, this 
control extended to newspaper censorship when the National Assembly voted 
special powers to the government to control the situation in Algeria. Even if 
the government refused to call the conflict a war, its policy of censorship 
suspended the 1881 freedom of press law just like it had in previous wars.f 

Seen from the perspective of the Algerian population, however, the war 
was not an absolute choice between French- and Algerian-controlled news. 
As we saw in Chapter 4 on the ‘war of the waves, a military model of a strug- 
gle between opposing propaganda reflects the intentions of the broadcasters 
more than telling us about the effects of this medium on the public. For 
many, the war was spent anxiously awaiting news, checking and comparing 
reports from different newspapers, radio broadcasts, and loved ones to make 
sense of unfolding events. The war diary of schoolteacher Mouloud Feraoun 
is full of such moments of uncertainty, in which he approached the colonial 
newspapers critically to ‘take the news for its objective value while disdain- 
fully rejecting the commentary.’ 

Others simply struggled to make any sense of the situation. Albert Camus’ 
mother, poor, partly deaf, and illiterate, offers a striking case: although she 
saw the violence around her, she did not understand where it came from. In 
his autobiographical work Le Premier Homme, Camus contrasts his own 
worldly self with his provincial mother back in Algeria. She knew her family 
had come from Spain to Algeria and that the Germans were enemies, and of 
the rest of the world—nothing: ‘The names of other countries hit her some- 
times without being able to pronounce them correctly’ Staying away from 
the radio and the cinema, she only occasionally flicked through the illustra- 
tions of newspapers before ‘she would decide that the queen of England was 
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sad and close the magazine to look out again through the same window to 
the movement of the same street that she had contemplated half of her life’? 

Fanon’s essay itself is full of observations that show a complex landscape 
of news during the liberation war. In one section, for instance, he describes 
how politically active Muslims bought metropolitan French newspapers 
to keep up with the latest events. The development of air travel had made 
metropolitan newspapers available in Algeria on the day of their publication, 
and liberal publications like Le Monde were considered more trustworthy 
than local French Algerian newspapers like L'Echo d'Alger—a trend which is 
confirmed in several other sources.’® French Algerians, however, still pre- 
ferred to read their own newspapers and distrusted metropolitan ones. 
Asking a kiosk owner for a metropolitan newspaper in a small town thus 
became the equivalent of outing oneself as politically suspicious to the eyes 
of die-hard Algérie francaise supporters. As we have seen in Chapter 1, 
educated Algerians’ tendency to read French newspapers to their own ends 
was not new. Indeed, it began before the colonial period itself. 

In another section, Fanon describes how rural farmhands attempted to 
discern hints of events further afield from observing the faces of their 
European masters. After an incident in which several FLN fighters were 
killed, one colon in the region attempted to appease his workers by offering 
them lemonade. It had exactly the opposite effect: suspicious of the colon’s 
sudden generosity, his workers began to suspect that important events were 
afoot." This attempt to glean clues of major upheavals through the faces of 
neighbours was not new: Chapter 3 described how in 1914, too, times of 
war led to increasing suspicion and mutual observation between Europeans 
and Muslims. 

This bricolage of various forms of news even extended to the FLN’s own 
clandestine radio. Fanon describes how the signal was sometimes jammed 
by French authorities and thus hard to hear properly. Often, as groups hud- 
dled hungrily around the radio and struggled to make sense of it, a self- 
designated expert on the outside world would fill in the gaps by providing 
commentary.’” Once again, this phenomenon was not new. In Chapters 2 
and 4 we saw how Algerians consumed news collectively, often led by a 
literate man. This was first the case with newspapers, as we saw with Allam 
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in 1897, and it would continue to be the case with radio in the 1930s, 
particularly during shows in formal Arabic or in French that required some 
translation, or simply when events were hard to understand. 

Yet Fanon described all these practices as utterly novel products of the 
revolutionary situation. He claimed that before the revolution, Algerians 
under colonialism (by which he meant Muslim Algerians) were isolated 
from the settler media around them and they ignored the radio. Algeria 
gave the ‘impression of a closed and privileged world of colonialist 
information. * The messages ‘are received only by the representatives of 
power in Algeria [...] and magically seem to avoid the members of 
“native” society.'* To Fanon, under colonialism: 


radio technique, the press, [...] the messages, the transmitters of signs 
exist in a colonial society according to a perfectly differentiated status. 
Algerian society, dominated society, never participates in this world of 
signs." 


As we have seen, this was never the case: Muslims pilfered European news- 
papers, eavesdropped on European radio, and observed Europeans around 
them for clues. Colonial authorities liked to believe that they could ‘magic- 
ally’ contain the effects of their means of communication, but news always 
leaked. Fanon was describing what the French authorities had always sought 
to project, but it had never existed in practice. 

Why, then, did Fanon portray all these practices as new? The answer lies 
in the very temporality of the concept of revolution. To Fanon, everything 
he was describing around him in 1959 was the sign of an awakening of the 
Algerian people out of the slumber of colonialism. It was also transient: in 
the future of a radiant, free Algeria, none of these bizarre practices would 
exist, for the radio would be able to forge an indissoluble link that would 
bring the nation together: ‘In Algeria, there absolutely cannot be after the 
war, an incompatibility between the people and that which is supposed to 
express it’ (En Algérie, il ne saurait y avoir, après la guerre, d’inadéquation 
entre le peuple et ce qui est censé lexprimer).'® As he concluded the essay, 
“The identification of the voice of the revolution with the fundamental truth 
of the nation has opened unlimited horizons"? The utopian horizon was 
one of total harmony between the nation and its media. 
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Fanon essay points our attention to a certain expectation: that news under 
colonialism is unusual, and that the normal state of things is a national one, 
in which the media, government, and society are all aligned. The messiness 
of the news system that Fanon saw during the Algerian War was only 
acceptable as a prelude to a normalization of things in a future of national 
independence. 

Fanon’s expectation of uniformity between the media and the nation in a 
bounded time period was widespread. As we saw in Chapter 1, a similar 
belief system underlay the development of print in Algeria. The French 1881 
press law, when applied to Algeria, imagined a world where citizens were 
free to print but where newspapers would stop neatly at borders and would 
never be read by subjects with no political power. This did not work out as 
planned. First, Muslim subjects deprived of citizenship persistently read 
French newspapers not meant for them. Second, they also participated in 
an Arabic print industry that was ill-contained by national borders. Yet the 
1881 law remained the norm and the expectation. 

A similar expectation underlies Benedict Anderson’s explanation in 
Imagined Communities of nationalism arising through print-capitalism. 
Cases which do not fit into this model are dismissed as interesting anomal- 
ies. Scholars of the Arab world have struggled for some time with the fact 
that the spread of print does not always encourage the formation of unified 
national vernacular audiences. In Algeria much like elsewhere in the Arab 
world, printing happened in formal Arabic while virtually no-one printed 
in the vernacular. As Charles Smith has written, ‘the Egyptian experience 
appears to contradict Anderson's conceptualization of the rise of nationalism 
as a replacement of a divinely sanctioned community identified with a sacred 
language.* Yet scholars have been reluctant to fully utilize this exception 
to critique the connection between print and nationalism more broadly.” 
Instead, like Fanon, they continue to believe that some day, in some improb- 
able horizon, the people, the state, and the media will all be aligned. This 
alignment is a fantasy, and it is no more a characteristic of print than of radio 
or any other medium. 

In Algeria, print-capitalism only describes the internal experience of the 
European minority in isolation. Looking at colonial society more broadly, 
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there was print but no print-capitalism, as the print market remained very 
limited and constrained. Publications for Muslims often collapsed for finan- 
cial reasons, whether they were printed by the French government or 
by enterprising Muslims. Nor was the problem specific to print. In the 
Egyptian context, Ziad Fahmy has suggested replacing print-capitalism with 
‘media capitalism, taking into account a wider variety of oral media in the 
vernacular.* Yet as we saw in later chapters, other media like the radio were 
equally incapable of producing a unified national audience. 

This does not mean that changes in technology do not affect news, only 
that these changes are more subtle than they are usually described. In the 
late nineteenth century, a boom in newspapers accompanied a boom of 
settlement, precipitating an influx of print news that transformed the media 
landscape. While authorities thought they could contain the effects of 
print to French citizens, newspapers became a source of information for all 
Algerians, though some had to listen to them being read out loud rather 
than reading them themselves. The new networks of the electric telegraph 
intensified the flow of news, but they did so mainly through the intermedi- 
ary of an existing dense network of manuscript and oral news circulation. 

Later, seasonal labour migration to France as well as the extension of the 
radio, the Muslim press, and mass party mobilization in the interwar period 
changed these networks once more. As we saw in Chapter 4, the populariza- 
tion of newsreels and radio broadcasts brought news to new publics and in 
different formats, and shaped an increasingly polarized politics in the 1930s. 
While previously debates over the interpretation of news had unfolded 
largely in small groups, the multiplication of these media also made debates 
over the meaning of news increasingly large-scale, as we saw in Chapter 5. 
News, however, continued to be thickest where it had always been: in the cafés 
and in the markets, where people discussed competing accounts of recent 
events and decided whether they warranted political action. 

The intensification of news networks was not the same thing as the for- 
mation of a unified national public. The proof of this was that national inde- 
pendence did not smooth all the news kinks. In 1962, the end of colonialism 
and the mass departure of the European population made it briefly seem 
like everything was possible. Beyond the revolutionary excitement, however, 
lurked a discreet sense of continuity. Independent Algeria's first newspaper, 
Ech-Chaab (The People), took over the vacant headquarters of L'Echo d'Alger. 
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Al Jumhuriyya (The Republic) did the same with the headquarters of L'Echo 
d'Oran. Newspapers operated under strict censorship of the new FLN party- 
state.” Nor is it clear that French surveillances policing of even the most 
minute behaviour can be reduced to colonial paranoia. Once in the archives 
of the wilaya of Algiers, I was accidentally given a box containing a surveil- 
lance report from the Boumédienne era in the late 1960s. It took me some 
time to notice the mistake because the document looked exactly the same as 
surveillance reports produced by the French police, except with an extra 
category for ‘revolutionary loyalty’. 

As for the radio, the headquarters of Radio-France, a dramatic brutalist 
complex built in the early 1950s on the boulevard Bru overlooking Algiers, 
were handed over to the new Radio-Télévision Algérienne in October 1962. 
While the name of the street has now changed to the boulevard des Martyrs, 
the studios built by the French are still used, intact, by Algerian broadcasting 
to this day. 

Fanon’s magical radio, perfectly expressing the aspirations of the people, 
never came to be. Its dream lives on: in December 2014, on the 58th birthday 
of the launch of La Voix de l'Algérie libre on 12 December 1956, a Museum 
of Algerian Radio opened in Algiers. A small collection of objects in dusty 
rooms, the museum focuses on how the radio was used as a tool by the FLN 
to unify the Algerian people from the maquis.” It portrays radio as a firmly 
national medium that brought Algerians together. The museum is housed in 
the former studios of Radio-France, 10 rue Hoche, now rue Ahmed Zabana. 

In independent Algeria, access to media would continue to operate as 
a major marker of social division. In the accurately named study La 
Communication inégale, French sociologist François Chevaldonné exam- 
ined in detail the uneven distribution of means of communication among 
the Algerian population in the 1970s. Newspaper readership was sharply 
divided between white-collar workers, who often read them, and blue-collar 
workers, who rarely did so. Thanks to an increase in literacy rates after inde- 
pendence, it was now often the case that at least someone in the family, 
usually a son or a younger brother who had been to school, could read the 
newspaper out loud to his elders. Television, too expensive, was only 
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accessible in cafés and thus unavailable to women. The radio was the most 
egalitarian means of communication in terms of both class and gender— 
ownership had increased greatly after independence, from 1 million in 1965 
to an estimated 3 million in 1977 following the popularization of cheaper 
transistor radios. But simple things like batteries remained unaffordable to 
large sections of the rural population. National independence, then, did not 
make the media any more magical than it had been before. While it brought 
tremendous change, especially in access to literacy and rural-urban migra- 
tion, it did not overnight make the landscape of news flat in Algeria. Indeed, 
it is difficult to imagine what that would look like. 

Issues like the language of broadcasting, which as we saw in Chapter 4 
the French had struggled with, stubbornly refused to go away, as the emer- 
gence of the Berber language question from the 1980s made clear. Similarly, 
rumours continued to play an essential role long after independence, once 
the settlers had left. As violence exploded between the army and Islamists in 
the 1990s, rumours took the lead for a public distrustful of official reports. 
In Paris, Algerian men congregated in cafés to compare and discuss the 
latest events in the homeland during the ‘Black Decade’ in the absence of 
any reliable news.”? 

Continuities could also be seen on the other side of the Mediterranean. 
The independence of Algeria in 1962 did not solve the longstanding problem 
of how news could polarize relationships between communities under French 
rule. At the time of research in 2014, after violence had erupted in Paris in 
the wake of demonstrations against Israeli attacks on Gaza, President Francois 
Hollande declared on national television that “The Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict cannot be imported:* This was a convenient way of blaming the news 
from elsewhere and not dealing with the longstanding entanglement of 
situations in France, North Africa, and Palestine that we saw in Chapter 5. 

The French obsession with the deleterious effects of foreign news can 
be seen not only as a colonial problem, but as a perennial problem of the 
state, intent on managing the impact of events abroad on its own sovereign 
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territory. Managing news was a form of managing space, and in particular 
managing a distinction between ‘Algeria and ‘abroad. When administrators 
were tasked with producing chains of reports on the ‘impact of events’ 
(répercussions des événements) from somewhere else, they were policing a 
distinction between the locus of that event and Algeria. 

These continuities then raise the question: what was specific about peoples 
relationship to news under colonialism? The simple answer is that while news 
always creates division, the situation is far more extreme in colonial societies. 
The juxtaposition of an overwhelmingly literate, enfranchised population 
endowed with an exceptional density of modern media infrastructure next 
to a population with little access to this media created a peculiar situation. 

In a colonial society, objects like the newspaper were associated with the 
overwhelming privileges of settlers. As we have seen in Chapter 2, the same 
newspaper could be read in different ways depending on how it interacted 
with other elements of the news ecosystem, for instance if it was read out 
loud in a café. Division occurred not because people were reading different 
newspapers, but because of where and how the same newspaper was read, 
and how it fitted into different social groups. In Algeria, the same newspaper 
could lead to the imagination of two very different communities side by side. 
Conversely, newspapers could fail to find their audience, generating no 
community at all. 

This large settler minority was one of the principal characteristics of news 
in colonial Algeria, something which has not been examined in previous 
studies of empire and information.” In his study of information in British 
India, Bayly speculated that settlers in Algeria and elsewhere operated as 
intelligence agents facilitating the work of empire, while the British in India 
had no such settler allies.” In practice, however, the presence of settlers was 
highly disruptive to the state’s control of information. While most new tech- 
nologies were controlled by the European minority, their accounts of recent 
events constantly escaped their authors. Settlers leaked information, and 
their internal dissensions and struggles with the government were keenly 
observed by the surrounding Muslim population. 


*5 To take two cases dealing specifically with Algeria, Clancy-Smith’s Rebel and Saint, whilst 
set in Algeria, happens in a place and time (a borderland region during the conquest) where 
settlers were non-existent, so they are not central to that study, while Thomas’ Empires of 
Intelligence, looking at a broad swathe of the Middle East under British and French rule, does 
not consider the specifics of Algerian colonial society. 

°° Bayly, Empire and Information, 8. 
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Similarly, the state apparatus was at least as effective at spreading news as 
it was at censoring it. Amongst the most significant sites of information 
circulation were the offices of the préfets, sous-préfets, administrators, mayors, 
police officers, translators, and other native agents. At their desks, officials 
collected a variety of accounts both written and oral, wrote them down, cut 
them up, glued them, reworked them, and sent them along a communication 
line to be read by their colleagues across Algeria and in Paris. It was thus 
usually the members of the administration, as we saw in Chapter 2, men 
like Allam, Khoualdia, and Si Salah, who were best informed of what news 
was most sensitive and used it to their advantage. Attempts to control news 
could force it to take unexpected paths, but they could not prevent it from 
getting across colonial society. 

It is this particular configuration that I have dubbed ‘electric’ It was electric 
because it relied on the acceleration of information offered by the electric 
telegraph. But mainly it was electric because it relied on an imaginary of 
binary polarization. In any society, there are many kinds of inequalities in 
access to media, and many kinds of communities that interpret news in 
different ways, but in colonial Algeria the system was always imagined to be 
cleft in two between settlers and natives. At its heart, this is the distinctive- 
ness of the colonial situation. 

This brings us back to Fanon, who two years after A Dying Colonialism 
would publish his most famous work, The Wretched of the Earth. Here, in 
1961 he would famously describe the colonial world as ‘Manichaean, a 
world ‘cut into two.’ In recent scholarship, historians have tried to remind 
us that in actuality, there were many intermediary groups and nuances to 
colonial society—Jews educated in French schools hanging out in cafés 
maures, unusual European women marrying Arab nobles, Kabyle boys trained 
to become French schoolteachers, rogue Italians gone native, living the sim- 
ple life among the mountains. All of these have become the new heroes of a 
historiography bent on demonstrating that the Manichaean nature of colo- 
nial society was just a myth, that there were shades of grey. The preceding 
chapters contain many examples of these characters and of the complex 
social relations that tied individuals across communities. 

Adducing empirical evidence of contact between communities, however, 
does not disprove Fanon’s point. Fanon, after all, was a psychiatrist, writing 
largely on the basis of his patients’ psyches as well as his own, a man whose 
writing dealt with dreams more than statistics. What Fanon described in 


27 Frantz Fanon, Les damnés de la terre (Paris, [1961] 2012), 44 and 42. 
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The Wretched of the Earth was how colonialism was imagined by those living 
through it, not how colonial society worked in reality. This imaginary was a 
perpetual nightmare of division, black/white, us/them, with/without. Though, 
on a local and personal level, relations between individuals could be warm 
and complex, on a larger scale they would always be reduced to two blocs. 
In the words of Jean and John Comaroff, ‘Despite the internal complexity of 
colonial societies, they tended to be perceived and re-presented, from within, 
in highly dualist, oppositional terms.”* 

Indeed, it is this very imaginary that allowed Fanon to identify with the 
Algerian revolution because he was on the same side of the great divide of 
colonized versus colonizer. This was no small distance to travel: Fanon was 
a black man from the Caribbean who, as far as can be discerned, did not speak 
Arabic and was ambivalent about the importance of Islam to Algerians.” 
Yet in his writings, Fanon does not mention his difficulties as a man from a 
different continent, of a different language, skin colour and religious back- 
ground fitting in with the FLN. To him, and for those in the FLN who wel- 
comed him, what mattered above all was their shared status as colonized 
and their shared political project of emancipation. 

This identification was a product of specific historical circumstances. 
While historians have critiqued colonial categories like ‘Muslim’ or ‘native, 
they often use the category of ‘colonized’ uncritically as if that term did not 
have a history of its own. Until the interwar period, Algerian texts in Arabic 
did not make much use of the words ‘colonialism’ (isti‘mar), ‘settler’ (mustaw- 
tin) or ‘native (ahali), and self-identification as indigène seems quite rare. 
By the interwar period, however, this understanding of Algerians as colon- 
ized and sharing a plight with other colonized people across the world was 
increasingly dominant. This is what made Muslims riot in cinemas when 
they saw American Indians shoot down cowboys in cinemas—the identifi- 
cation of being on the same side in a world cut in two. 

In the colonial situation, media produced imagined communities as well 
as imagined divisions, running across the length of the world. Colonialism 
made the news electric, by carrying it on technologies that helped ignore as 
much as connect, by creating and constantly reproducing a polarized social 
structure that was always on the verge of detonating into a conflict. 


*8 John Comaroff and Jean Comaroff, Of Revelation and Revolution, vol. 2: The Dialectics of 
Modernity on a South African Frontier (Chicago, 1997), 25. 

# David Macey, Frantz Fanon: A Biography (New York, 2012). Alice Cherki, Frantz Fanon: 
Portrait (Paris, 2016). 
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There is no more telling example of this than a dying colonialism’s 
attempt to spread a television network. The first television broadcasts in 
Algeria began in 1956, emitting within an 80 kilometre radius around Algiers. 
In November 1961, the French national broadcaster RTF devised the first 
unified TV programme for all Algerians as an attempt to bring different 
communities together using an innovative trilingual combination of Arabic, 
French, and Tamazight (Kabyle). European viewers wrote to the TV station 
complaining about the lack of subtitles, or in the immortal words of one 
woman in Oran (whose reaction was deemed ‘moderate’ by the standards 
of the day): 


Furthermore, I am not racist, but is it logical to have spent an important 
amount on a television to see more Muslims on screen and to hear them 
sing during French shows, while we are in a country where we see them 
every day [...]°° 


This woman had purchased her television in order to escape the world 
around her and connect to an imaginary France in which Muslims did not 
exist. The television was not just a tool to see what was far, as the etymology 
of the word suggests, it was a tool not to see what was close. Television 
repeated the effect of the telegraph that we saw in Chapter 2, tying Europeans 
to France and pushing Muslims to connect to the rest of the Muslim world. 
Settlers produced a whole series of technologies intended to connect them 
as a community dispersed across Algerian territory and across the sea to 
metropolitan France; tools not to see their neighbours. 

Media have often been used to unify certain people at the expense of 
others. How can we move beyond this? I have tried to look at the news not 
the medium, at the wider ecosystem not the individual channel. News is 
more elusive, more volatile than the television that carries it. It may also 
have a lot more to teach us. Rather than using history to make sense of 
news, the more productive relationship may be the other way around—to 
use news to understand the very particular notions of time embedded in the 
act of historical writing. 


°° ‘Ensuite, je ne suis pas raciste, mais est-ce logique d’avoir employé une somme impor- 
tante dans un poste de télévision pour avoir à l'écran, lors des émissions françaises, encore des 
musulmans et les entendre chanter, alors que nous sommes dans un pays où nous les voyons 
tous les jours [...], RTE ‘Étude des réactions du public algérien et de la presse spécialisée à la 
suite de la diffusion du premier programme de Télé-Arabe-Kabyle en Algérie, 13 December 
1961, ANOM/81F365. 
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Faced with a disturbing society, Fanon, like many others, turned to the 
comforts of periodization. All of this activity during the war, according to 
him, was a mark of the pathological nature of colonialism, which would soon 
end with national liberation. Before there was a mess, but soon there would 
be the age of the radio and the nation. Essentially, he used periodization to 
eliminate the confusing nature of news in the Algeria he knew. This parti- 
tion of different forms of news into ‘pre-moderm and ‘modern was shared 
by media historians and the colonial administration. 

By contrast, looking closely at news suggests that each of us experiences 
the passing of time in multiple bewildering ways. The dominant histories of 
media describing a sequence of media ages fundamentally fail to grasp this. 
By contrast, the aptly named manuscript of Aja’ib al-akhbar (Wonders of 
News) in Chapter 3 draws our attention to the experience of ‘wonder’, a 
moment of surprise in which anticipated temporal categories are shaken up 
and events disrupt daily life. Multiple temporalities overlap uneasily, each 
with their own sense of what constitutes an event and with their own horizon 
of expectation. As historians, the study of news should invite us to reflect on 
our own discipline, on the chronologies we take for granted, and on the role 
we have played in denying the fact that different kinds of people around the 
world lived at the same time. 
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